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WHAT MAKES RAWLINGS 
SOFTBALLS BETTER 


Rawlings selection of materials, high standards 
of construction plus unexcelled craftsmanship 


—that’s what makes Rawlings softballs 
better. Check the many quality features 
of Rawlings softballs. Test their dura- 
bility and uniformity. Rawlings has a com- 
plete selection of softballs—all made to 
Rawlings high standards of quality. 


Accelerated Softballs 


Top of the Rawlings line —the finest softballs available. 


PRIVATE ESTATE 
KAPOK CORE: 
More resilient, softer, lighter 
long staple Kapok that re- 
tains its natural resiliency. 


TOP LEATHER 
COVERS: 


Carefully selected and 
matched covers, hand sewn. 


Soft Balt, 
PROTEX*™ 


A412W—Protex Accelerated. 
Washable night cover. 


DOUBLE GUM 
WOUND: 


Latex impregnated 
yarns are wound to 
core—not once, but 
twice by Rawlings 
exclusive process. 
The double gum- 


winding insures per- 
fect bond from cover 
to center. 


Estate 


A312W—12 inch Accelerated. 


Washable night cover. 


Standard Construction Softballs 


512W 1212W 


1512W 


These are a few of Rawlings top quality, official softballs. 
These are 12 inch with washable cover, but not of 


accelerated construction. 


ST.LOUIS + NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES + DALLAS 


CHICAGO 


* "The Finest In Tho Field!” 


1-80 short 
shirt 
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MOORE uniform gymwear 
for girls - immediate delivery 


THE BEST IS ALWAYS A BARGAIN—SPECIFY MOORE 


Sanforized and Colorfast. MOORE Gymwear is Sanforized and won't shrink out 
of fit. Or do a fade-out. 


Fit for Action. Fit where it means most—g-i-v-e for every motion. Real satisfaction 
in action. 


Rugged as a Rock, and priced right. Lock-stitched seams; double-stitching at stress 
and strain points. MOORE's last longer because they're built better. And the 
best is always a bargain. 


Year ‘round Delivery from stocks on hand. Fresh stocks in all styles and most 
colors and sizes always on hand . . . 12 months of the year. 


Leadership. MOORE originates functional styles . . . often imitated, but never success- 
fully duplicated. 


E.R. MOORE Co. 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone EVergreen 3-280C 


MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


049-66 tunic : (Successors to Cap & Gown Company of California—Established 1929) 
3 1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


D47-66 tunic 


Contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 


1.80 short 5$39-78 short $33-80 short $41-78 short $25-80 short $29-80 short 
“16 shirt B17-16 shirt 87-16 shirt 39-16 shirt & B17-16 shirt 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
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ARVARD 


Table Tennis Co, 
60 State St., Boston, Mass, 


Gold Medal 


HARVARD TOURNAMENTS 


COMING 
EVENTS | 


February 14-18 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 


February 22-23 
Southern Association for Physical Education 
of College Women, Annual Convention, 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 
February 24-27 
AAHPER Southern District Convention, 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 
March 8-14 
NAIA National Basketball Tournament, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
March 19-21 
National Intramural Association 10th An- 
nual Conference, West Point, N. Y. 
March 20-25 
NCAA Annual Meeting and Basketball 
Tournament, Louisville, Ky. 
March 22-24 
AAHPER, CPEA, NCAA Joint Committee 
on Physical Education and Athletics, Work- 
shop for Athletic Administrators, Louisville, 
Ky. 
March 25-28 
Athletic and Recreation Federation for Col- 
lege Women Conference, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis 
March 29-April 2 
AAHPER National Convention in co-opera- 
tion with Northwest and Southwest Districts, 
Municipal Auditorium, Portland, Ore. 
April 8-11 
AAHPER Central District Convention, Ho- 
tel Russell-Lamson, Waterloo, lowa 
April 12-18 
National Library Week 
April 15-17 
AAHPER- Midwest District Convention, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
April 19-23 
AAHPER Eastern District Conference, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 
April 24-26 
Midwest Association for Physical Education 
of College Women Annual Meeting, McCor- 
mick's Creek State Park, Spender, Ind. 
June 1-3 
District Presidents Conference, AAHPER 
Headquarters (NEA Center), Washington, 
June 7-11 
State Association Presidents-elect Confer- 
ence, AAHPER Headquarters (NEA Center), 
Washington, D. C. 
June 28-July 2 
National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
June 28-July 3 
Annual NEA Convention, St. Louis, Mo. 
August 27-September 7 
Pan-American Games, Chicago, Illinois. 
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| You get total participation in yowr 
TAARVARD TABLE TENNIS CO- STATE ST- BOSTON 9. MASS: 
Gentlemen: 
: In order to run rable tennis tournament please 
send FREE Harvard Tournament Kit. by mail 
PosiTION 7. Journament Kit.» 
Ln. 
1 Haward q Journament Charts | 
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We invite you to visit with us at these 1959 Conventions 


FEBRUARY 24-27 


Southern District—Shamrock Hilton Hotel—Houston, Texas 


MARCH 29—APRIL 2 
National—Public Auditorium—Portland, Oregon 


APRIL 8-11 


Central District—Hotel Russell-Lamson—Waterloo, lowa 


APRIL 15-17 
Midwest District—Claypool Hotel—Indianapolis, Ind. 


APRIL 19-23 
Eastern Nistrict—Ambassador Hotel—Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Wow SPIN-FISH 
| \with Accuracy 


CONSTANT 
POSITIVE y 
LINE CONTROL 


FOR LONG EASY CASTS 


See how easy fishing can be the 
Shakespeare way. Remember, 
Shakespeare pioneered the closed 
face spinning principle that lets 
anyone make long easy casts with 
never a discouraging backlash. 
Accurate casts are easy, too, with 
line always at your fingertip for 
constant, positive control. Out- 
standing Shakespeare engineering 
and construction throughout. No. 
1870 Deluxe Spin-W ondereel, beauti- 
ful golden bronze finish, non-reverse 
crank, smo-o-th, instantly adjustable 
_.) fish saver drag, level wind, factory 
_ filled approx. 100 yds. 6 lb. line $24.95 


WONDEROD 
DOUBLE-BILT© 
POWER! 


Double-bilt with (1) a reinforcing 

glass fiber cylindrical wall on the 

inside and (2) thousands of parallel 
glass fibers on the outside—it's this 
patented Shakespeare process that gives 
you such superb action, pin-point 
accuracy and fish fighting power. 

Right: No. 1466 Matching white and 
bronze 2-piece Wonderod. 6’, 4 vA light 
and medium actions........ $18 


© By Shakespeare Co. 1958 


i | FREE! FISHING CATALOG. Covers 
tackle selection and assembly with 
¥ helpful tips by World Champion Caster 
Ben Hardesty, plus 1959 Pocket Fishing 
Calendar. Write today! 


Dept. J-2, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Please send me absolutely free your new 
1959 fishing tackle catalog and pocket fishing calendar. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Our cover salutes square dancing, an 
activity in our physical education and 
recreation programs with real carryover 
value. Some of the problems facing 
teachers and callers as a result of the in- 
creasing popularity of square dancing, 
for both young and old, are discussed 
on p. 19. Other dance features in this 
issue are found on p. 17 (dance ther- 
apy), p. 31 (folk dancing), and p. 73 
(National Section on Dance elections). 


Some of the articles in this issue which 
deserve a share of your reading time are 
the report on the newest (and oldest) 
method of resuscitation (p. 12), the 
pros and cons of playing professional 
baseball before graduating from college 
(p. 27), two new techniques in teaching 
tennis (pp. 28 and 29), suggestions for 
making full use of the school lunch de- 
partment (p. 25), and research reports 
with implications for the junior high 
school physical education pupil (p. 22). 


“Keeping Up with Fitness” is a new 
regular feature for the JouRNAL, in 
which Louis E. Means, AAHPER diree- 
tor of special projects, will inform you 
of the many activities being carried on 
at the state, local, and national level of 
concern to OPERATION FITNESS— 
U.S.A. First report is on p. 76. 


Springtime is convention time! This 
month’s issue includes the complete pro- 
gram for the national AAHPER meet- 
ing in Portland, Oregon. Next month, 
the programs for the Central, Midwest, 
and Eastern District conventions will be 
published. Northwest and Southwest 
Districts meet with the national conven- 
tion in Portland this year. 


JOHPER for March will be full of practi- 
cal, down-to-earth articles which ean 
help you do a better job in your day-to- 
day activities—how to assign grades in 
physical education classes, how to de- 
velop roller skating programs, how to 
pick a baseball team indoors, how to 
set up state-wide in-service training clin- 
ics, how to organize recreation services 
on a state-wide basis. 


PHOTO ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


Cover—Nelson Smith, Illinois State 
Normal University; Dave Rosenberg, 
Washington, D. C.; 8—Carl Purcell, 
NEA; 19, 21—Nelson Smith, ISNU, 
courtesy ISNU Publicity Office; 20— 
Donnabelle Kirby, Champaign, Illinois: 
25—Public Relations Department, Flor- 
ida State University; 28—the author; 
29—the author, courtesy Ball-Boy Co., 
Inc.; 30, 31—the author; 66—the au- 
thor; 8I—AAHPER. 


PETE 
BROWNING 


The first Louisville 
Slugger bat was 
turned for Pete 
Browning — 
great slugger of 
his day with 

the Louisville 
Club of the old 
American 
Association. 


RICHIE ASHBURN 


1958 
National League 
Batting Champion 


ae 


For 7) Years 


Performance has Made 
Them Famous! 


The history of Louisville Slugger bats 
cannot be separated from the lives 
of the famous sluggers who have used 
them. Browning, Wagner, Cobb, 
Hornsby, Ruth, Williams . . . these 
and hundreds more whose base hits 
and home runs thrilled the millions, 
wrote the story. This 75th milestone 
in the life of one of America’s most fa- 
mous products will be commemorated 
in 1959 on thousands of diamonds by 
the greatest players in the game today. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Also Makers of Power-Bilt 
and Grand Slam Golf Clubs 
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One on kind! 


there's nothing like 
Program Aids 


NOTHING—BUT NOTHING — builds 
stronger teams and better programs than 
Program Aids. The sure way to Scientific 
Coaching, More Wins, Increased Game 
Attendance, New Prestige. 
@ PLAYMASTER* Coaching Aids 
@ RECORD-MASTER* “Hall-of-Fame’’ Displays 
@ ERASO* Posters & Charts 
@ SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 
@ SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups 
us par WRITE FOR CATALOG TO — 


THE PROGRAM AIDS CO., INC. 


Dept. J, 550 5th Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


New and Exciting Field Game 


SPEED-A-WAY 


Combi 1 of r passing, kick- 
ing. For boys and pe junior high through 
college. 


Easy to learn; easy to teach. It’s fun. 
SPEED-A-WAY FILM 
Rental—$2.50 (b&w) and $3.75 (color) 
SPEED-A-WAY GUIDE BOOK—$1.00 
Order Now 
MARJORIE S. LARSEN 
1754 Middlefield Stockton 4, Calif. 


NEW! Jayfro 


Multi-Purpose 

ALUMINUM 
STANDARD 

HIGH JUMP se a 


SLIDE 12 Ways! 
Interchangeable 
ADJUSTABLE - Indoors and Outdoors for 
EYEBOLTS * VOLLEY BALL © BADMINTON 
* TENNIS © PADDLE TENNIS 
* HIGH JUMP TETHERBALL 


Send for FREE CATALOGUE 


SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


INDOOR 
BASE PLATE 
ONLY 9 LBS. 


EDITOR’S 


Please Send Me... 


In the December 1958 issue of the 
JourNAL, I read the article on Equip- 
ment Administration. Would you please 
send me two free copies of the 36-page 
booklet of “How to Budget, Select, and 
Order Athletic Equipment.” Thank you 
for giving this matter your prompt at- 
tention.—GERTRUDE AMLING, chairman, 
Women’s Physical Education Depart- 
ment, Fullerton Junior College, Fuller- 
ton, Calif. 


Please send me a copy of the manual 
entitled “How to Budget, Select, and 
Order Athletic Equipment.”—Davin H. 
CLARKE, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion Division for Men, University of 
California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


AAHPER headquarters office has received 
more than 75 letters to date requesting free 
copies of this handy leaflet. For a complete 
list of materials available from AAHPER, see 
pp. 41-44. 


Please Change My Address... 

Received your card telling me that the 
JOURNAL would not be sent to me if you 
don’t know my new address. I am very 
sorry that I have not notified you any 
sooner in regard to my new address. 
It is as follows: Marlaine Barlan, 209 
So. 17th Ave. East, Duluth 12, Minn. 
I thank you very much for your thought- 
fulness.—MAarLAINE BarLan. 


When JOURNALS are returned because ad- 
dressee has moved, the AAHPER Membership 
Department sends a first class notice request- 
ing the new address. A reply like the above 
reinstates the member on the mailing list, but 
duplicate copies cannot be sent out for any 
missed because of failure to notify us of a 
change of address. To make certain that you 
have a complete file of JOHPER, notify 
AAHPER Membership Department of changes 
of address promptly. * 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send 
your new address at least 5 weeks 
before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect. Address 

Cireulation Dept., AAHPER 

1201 16th St., N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 
Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward 
copies unless you provide extra post- 
age. Magazines will not be delivered 
to your former address once the 
Post Office has been notified of your 
address change. Duplicate copies 
eannot be sent by AAHPER office. 


NAL 


Company 
380 N. Marquette Fond du Lac, Wis. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

IN SCANDINAVIA 
Special course at University of Oslo’s Twelfth 
International Satoense School, Oslo, Norway, July 
2 to August 13, 
Theory, Practice, ~<a Lecturers from 
ae, Sweden, and Denmark (All lectures in 
nglis 


Write: Admissions Office 
Oslo Summer Session, Northfield, Minn. 


FIGHT HEART DISEASE 


1958-59 BASKETBALL 
COACHES DIGEST 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, Indiana 
O Please send me 1958-59 SEAL-O-SAN Basketball 


Coaches Digest. (Free to coaches and school offi- 
cials. All others please enclose 50¢ handling fee.) 


NAME TITLE 

ADDRESS 
city STATE 
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Write for our ng catalog. | 
J 
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GIVE HEART FUND 

New 

C 


FREE new soox 


OF GAMES 


A new book containing descrip- 
tions and diagrams of 26 games 
for SAFE PLAY indoors and out- 
doors, will soon come off the 
press. A limited number will be 
available without charge to 
members of faculties of schools 
and colleges upon written re- 
quest to Cosom Industries. 


SME: J- PLAY © 


SRopuct? 


ANY VACANT CORNER 


IS A HANDBALL COURT 
@ ...a Bowling Alley...a Baseball Field 


When money is scarce and indoor space is crowded, the 
unique advantages of Safe-T-Play equipment are especially 
helpful. A few dollars provide equipment for an entire class. 
A few square feet of space—in a corridor, a corner of a gym, 
a cafeteria after lunch—provide all the room you need. 


EXCITING GAMES; SAFE FOR CONFINED AREAS 
The Polyethylene Fun Balls are resilient and lively yet 
short in flight; so exciting, active games can be played safely 
in confined areas. Scoops, Safe-T-Bats and Fun Balls are 
practically unbreakable; yet so light they 
do no damage indoors. 


REGULATION BOWLING 


Bowlite employs safe, light, noiseless Polyeth- 
ylene pins and rubber balls of regulation size. 
Bowlite is played and scored in regulation man- 
ner and teaches correct bowling form. It is an 
effective method of teaching coordination and 
muscular control for lower grades; a fascinating 
team sport for upper grades, high schools and 
womens’ colleges. 


COSOM INDUSTRIES, ING. °°!2 WAYZATA BLVD. 4 


MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 
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REPORT FROM THE 


National Conference on 
Professional Preparation of 
Recreation Personnel 


The future of recreation lies in 
the recruitment, the training, and 
retention of qualified leadership 


ELLIS H. CHAMPLIN 


Conference Director 
Springfield College 


Members of the Steering Committee shown above are, |. to r.: B. E. Phillips, VA 
Center, Martinsburg, W. Va.; Jackson M. Anderson, AAHPER; Harold K. Jack, 
Temple University; Ellis H. Champlin, conference director; Ellen E. Harvey, Uni- 
versity of Maryland; Harry C. Thompson, Great Neck, N. Y., Public Schools. Not 
shown are Louis E. Means, AAHPER vice-president for recreation, and Harlan G. 
Metcalf, Cortland, N. Y. State Teachers College. Conference delegates shown at top. 


HE National Conference on Pro- 

fessional Preparation of Recrea- 
tion Personnel was conducted at the 
Hotel Woodner in Washington, D. 
C., November 23-26, 1958. Approxi- 
mately 100 national leaders in edu- 
cation, guidance, and _ recreation 
pooled their experience, knowledge, 
and judgment in a sincere coopera- 
tive effort to collect and develop 
ideas that may help solve some of 
the pressing recreation personnel 
problems. 

The sponsoring organizations were 
the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, the Association for 
Higher Education, and the National 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. Each 
sponsoring organization is a depart- 
ment of the National Education As- 
sociation. The immediate leadership 
planning, preconference structure, 
and conduct of this intensive four- 
day workshop were provided by the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Participating in the planning and 
the conference discussions were rep- 
resentatives from eight cooperating 
organizations: American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, American 
Recreation Society, National <Asso- 
ciation of Recreational Therapists, 
National Association of Student Per- 
sonnel Administrators, National As- 
sociation of Women Deans and 
Counselors, National Recreation As- 
sociation, President’s Council on 
Youth Fitness, and the Athletic 
Institute. 

The Conference Steering Commit- 
tee included Louis E. Means, chair- 
man, Ellen E. Harvey, Harold K. 
Jack, Harlan G. Metcalf, B. E. 
Phillips, and Harry C. Thompson. 
AAHPER national office staff 
liaison was Jackson M. Anderson. 
The Proceedings Committee was 
chaired by John H. Jenny; the Im- 
plementation Committee by David 
C. Bartelma; and the Hospitality 
Committee by Milo F. Christiansen. 

The four workshop discussion 
groups were each subdivided into 
two smaller working sections to stim- 
ulate discussion and facilitate idea 
development. The four main topics 
assigned for discussion were: ‘‘Cur- 
riculum Content as Related to Re- 
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recreation that entertains more people 


= 


in less space... 


Roller skating is a sport enjoyed by the 
young in heart. A gym, hall or any other 
smooth surface makes a fine skating area, 
and there is no damage to the floor if 
proper skates are used. Little equipment is 
needed . . . little supervision is required. 
That’s why more and more schools and 
churches have roller skating programs— 
and many of them make money by charging a 
nominal fee for skating. Write today for 
free information. 


New Rubber-Plastic Wheels are kind to gym floors 


Not only do these new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels 
outwear others, they give the skater more traction 
and smoother rolling. They are guaranteed not to 
mar or scratch the floors. Write for free details on 
roller skating programs and skating equipment. 


4498B West Lake, Chicago 24, Illinois 
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eruitment,’’ ‘‘Employment Prac- 
tices Affecting Recruitment and Re- 
tention,’’ ‘‘In-service Training and 
Directed Field Experience as Re- 
lated to Reeruitment,’’ and ‘‘Tech- 
niques of Selection and Recruit- 
ment.”’ 

The discussion leaders were: Gar- 
rett G. Eppley, Thomas I. Hines, 
Larry Heeb, Vern F. Hernlund, 
William H. Freeberg, Milton A. 
Gabrielsen, Kenneth C. Runquist, 
and William J. Tait. The recorders 
were: Clayne Jensen, Pat Aber- 
nathy, Thomas A Hart, Betty van 
der Smissen, George Seedhouse, E. 
George Van Bibber, Thomas J. 
Clark, and J. Tillman Hall. 

Four critique reporters played 
a constructive and unique role 
throughout the conference. These 
critique reporters were : Ray O. Dun- 
ean, Mrs. Rollin Brown, Donovan 
C. Moffett, and Jay B. Nash. At the 
opening general session each of 
them helped set the stage for the 
conference work sessions by present- 
ing challenging statements concern- 
ing the philosophy and objectives of 
recruitment and retention of profes- 
sional recreation leaders. During 
the workshop discussion sessions each 
of them was in general charge of 
two working sections discussing one 
of the main topics. They were kept 


busy shuttling back and forth be- 


tween these two small working 
challenging, coordinating, 


and implementing the development 
of ideas under their assigned topic. 


Critique Reporters Appraise Work 


At the final general session of the 
conference, following the formal re- 
port of the selected group reporters, 
each critique reporter gave his over- 
all appraisal of work accomplished. 
Each gave an enriched version of the 
formal report. They succeeded in 
raising the sights of the conferees to 
a consideration of the ideal as well 
as the practical outcomes of this con- 
ference. Ways and means must be 
found to motivate young people to 
greater interest in professions like 
recreation which emphasize _ the 
‘‘service to fellow man’’ concept. 
The unique role of the critique re- 
porter was ably demonstrated at this 
conference. They furnished ideas 
and inspiration. They became con- 
ciliators, expediters, and  imple- 
menters as well as the practical 
idealists of the conference. 

The thought-provoking general 
sessions featured several outstanding 
addresses. Shane MacCarthy, exec- 
utive director, President’s Council 
on Youth Fitness, ro on ‘‘Lead- 
ership for Fitness’’; W. C. Suther- 


Minneapolis 60, Minnesota 


PLUS . . . 2 Voit footballs 
1 Voit volleyball 
2 Voit softballs 


Bob Richards, 
Director of the 


Win a COMMUNITY RECREATION KIT! 


Join the Wheaties Sports Federation's YOUTH FITNESS IDEA SEARCH 


As its newest project to help stimulate increased interest in youth fitness, 
the Wheaties Sports Federation will award 150 Community Recreation Kits. 
Your organization can be a winner! We want your ideas: ‘WHAT CAN THE 
WHEATIES SPORTS FEDERATION DO TO PROMOTE YOUTH FITNESS?” 
Rules of the Youth Fitness Idea Search are on specially marked New Wheaties 
packages, at your grocer’s now. Or write for rules to: General Mills, Box 111, 


Community Recreation Kits consist of: 
47-piece Harry Gill Junior Champ Set—track and 
field equipment scaled to size for youngsters. 


1 Voit basketball 
1 Voit soccer ball 
2 Louisville Slugger bats 


Olympic 
Champion 


Wheaties 
Sports 
Federation 
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land, director, Recreation Person- 
nel Service, National Recreation As- 
sociation, talked about ‘‘ The Reeruit- 
ment Scoreboard.’’ Three speakers 
addressed themselves to the topic 
‘‘Improving Professional Prepara- 
tion’’: T. M. Stinnett, executive sec- 
retary, National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards (NEA) ; G. Kerry Smith, 
executive secretary, Association for 
Higher Edueation (NEA); and 
George F. Anderson, associate exec- 
utive secretary, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation (NEA). Theodore 
P. Bank, president, the Athletic 
Institute, presented the Institute’s 
new promotional film, ‘‘Careers in 
Recreation.’’ 

Three previous conferences con- 
ducted by the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, as well as several related 
conferences, made recommendations 
which set the stage for this meeting. 
The challenge from these previous 
workshops centers around the re- 
cruitment, training, and retention 
of professional personnel. 

On the assumption that there will 
be more people—young and old— 
needing and seeking satisfying rec- 
reation; more money, but not 
enough; more trained and volunteer 
recreation leaders, but not enough, 
and not soon enough, how ean we 
maintain and improve the quality 
of recreation in the United States? 
The answer seems to lie in the word 
‘“‘leadership’’ — the recruitment, 
training, and retention of qualified 
leadership. This was the task to 
which the conferees addressed them- 
selves. How well they met the chal- 
lenge will be detailed in the confer- 
ence report. It thus remains for the 
Implementation Committee, under 
David Bartelma, and all people 
everywhere who have a genuine in- 
terest in quality recreation pro- 
grams, to see that the recommenda- 
tions of this conference are put into 
actual practice. * 


The complete, detailed proceedings 
of the recreation conference will be 
available from AAHPER, 1201-16th 
St.,N.W., Washington 6, D. C., some- 
time during the summer months. 
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CHAMPION EXTRAY 


NEW 


LOW 
PRICES 


FEATURING: 


@ T-Shirts in white and colors. 


@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 


run or wash out. 


@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 


at no extra charge. 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ri form-fitting n 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched 
Boxer style waist with heat resistant 1%” 
elastic. WHITE ONLY 

Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Complete Price, including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 


your own design . 
+ $1.50 per uniform. 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


1919—1959 


Celebrating Our 40th Anniversary 


of Service to the Athletic Field 
Champion’s “Complete Phys. Ed. Uniforms” 


are priced lower, and the savings are passed. 


along to you. 


Follow the lead of more and more of the na- 


tion’s colleges and high schools. Equip your 
school with Champion Phys. Ed. uniforms— 


top quality, long-wearing, full washability! 


Here are the three standard T-shirt and Gym 


Pant combinations. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8.In following 
colors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, 
Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown, 
Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. Complete Price, includ- 
ing shirt and pants processed in your own 
school color with your own design . . . 


$1.55 per uniform. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 


T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 
ors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, Navy, 
Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, Black, Gold 
and Old Gold. Same construction as 78QS_ 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 
Complete Price including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design .. . 
. $1.70 per uniform. 


Champion will send you a free sam- combination. This sample 


WRITE FOR CURRENT CATALOG FREE: 7 


hysical Education classes will 


must come from the Physical Educa- 
tion department or office. Please 
specify design and color when writ- 


with your design in your school color ing for sample. 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3,N.Y. | 
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AN OLD METHOD OF 
RESUSCITATION GAINS 
NEW RECOGNITION 


N ANCIENT method of artificial 
A respiration, known as mouth- 
to-mouth resuscitation, is currently 
receiving much attention and may 
very well become standard procedure 
for reviving those suffering from as- 
phyxiation. The Army Medical Serv- 
ice, which is sponsoring much of the 
present research on this first aid 
technique, points out that this is not 
a new discovery but, more properly, 
is recognition of an old method. In 
the Old Testament, the Second Book 
of Kings 4:34 describes Elisha re- 
viving a small child by use of mouth- 
to-mouth resuscitation. Medical ree- 
ords report successful use of this 
method more than 200 years ago. 
Moreover, physicians have long em- 
ployed this procedure in emergen- 
cies, and many medical publications 
have carried descriptions of the tech- 
nique. 

Today’s research, including lab- 
oratory testing, scientific evaluation, 
and improvement of the procedure, 
is being conducted by Drs. James O. 
Elam and David G. Greene of the 
University of Buffalo School of Med- 
icine and Dr. Peter Safer of Balti- 
more City Hospital, Maryland. Their 
investigations are conducted under 
the auspices of the U. 8S. Army Medi- 
cal Research and Development Com- 
mand. Preliminary findings of these 
researchers indicate a general su- 
periority of this technique over pre- 
viously used methods of artificial 
respiration. As a result, the Army 
Medical Services have already adopt- 


Dr. Creswell, who serves AAH- 
PER as consultant in health educa- 
tion, came to the national office in 
September 1958, from the Colorado 
State College of Education, where 
he was associate professor of health 
education and football and swim- 
ming coach. 
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WILLIAM H. CRESWELL 


AAHPER Headquarters Staff 


ed mouth-to-mouth resuscitation for 
use by all medical personnel and are 
teaching the method at Brooke Army 
Medical Center in Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


Suggested Procedures for Mouth- 
to-Mouth Resuscitation 

1. The operator, by use of his fin- 
gers, removes any mucus or foreign 
matter from the mouth or throat of 
the victim. 

2. The asphyxiated person is usu- 
ally placed in a supine (back lying) 
position. However, should the cir- 
cumstances of an emergency dictate 
otherwise, mouth-to-mouth procedure 
can be administered in various other 
positions. 

3. The operator grasps the vic- 
tim’s lower jaw, placing his thumb 
in the victim’s mouth and forefinger 
beneath the jaw. Then the head is 
tipped backward onto its occipital 
point. This positioning of the head 
and the gentle pulling upward and 
outward of the lower jaw is essential 
in establishing an adequate air pas- 
sage through the oropharynx into 
the trachea. ‘ 

4. The victim’s nostrils are pinched 
closed by the operator, who, after 
inhaling, places his mouth over the 
mouth of the victim, establishing an 
air tight seal with his lips. When it 
is impossible to use the mouth of the 
victim as an airway, mouth-to-nose 
procedure can be employed, with the 
operator placing his forefinger over 
the victim’s mouth to prevent air 
loss. 

5. Air is exhaled into the victim’s 
lungs until the chest can be seen to 
rise. 

6. The operator inhales while lis- 
tening for the victim’s exhalation. 
Snoring or gurgling sounds indicate 
an obstruction in the air passage. 

7. The operator should breathe 
approximately 12 times a minute for 


adults and 20 times a minute for 
children. 

There appear to be three major 
advantages of this technique over 
other artificial respiration proce- 
dures. These are a greater air dis- 
placement, a greater ease of adminis- 
tering and controlling the procedure, 
and a greater saving of time in initi- 
ating resuscitation of the victim. The 
saving of precious seconds may be 
the signal advantage gained in avoid- 
ing the tragedy which claims the 
lives of thousands each year. Re- 
search with experimental animals re- 
veals that chances of revival are 
greatly enhanced if artificial respira- 
tion is started in the first minute or 
two after asphyxiation. 

As the advantages of mouth-to- 
mouth resuscitation become more 
clearly established and general ac- 
ceptance of this procedure appears 
to be a distinet possibility, the edu- 
cator must be prepared to offer 
teaching methods suitable to the 


Teaching Procedures 

Previous instruction in artificial 
respiration has placed considerable 
emphasis upon the practical aspect 
of learning the technique through 
performance and practice. With this 
different procedure, should the in- 
struction involve actual mouth-to- 
mouth contact? To do so necessi- 
tates careful planning and orienta- 
tion of parents and students in over- 
coming possible aesthetic objections, 
in addion to assuring aseptic proce- 
dures. 

Preliminary thought regarding the 
classroom presentation seems to indi- 
cate the importance of various teach- 
ing aids, such as films, film strips, 
line drawings, and models. Several 
companies are presently developing 
such materials for classroom use. 

As an introduction to this change 
in first aid procedure, it has been 
suggested that a discussion and dem- 
onstration of mouth-to-mouth resus- 
citation be presented before the par- 
ent-teachers group prior to the be- 
ginning of classroom instruction in 
the local school system. Through 
such a program the greatest number 
of people might be reached by pro- 
moting a project in which each fam- 
ily learns and practices this tech- 
nique for greater safety. * 
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Pace-setting design, the best of 
materials, precision construction, rugged 
durability for extra years of use... 

these are some of the reasons why 

Medart is the universal favorite among 

all gymnasium apparatus. Write for catalog. 


“ENGINEERED QUALITY” 
guarantees EXTRA VALUE in 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 


Consult the world’s most experienced 
authority on all gym eguipment problems. 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. © 3544 DEKALB STREET ¢ ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
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UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


1959 SUMMER SESSIONS 


First Term—June 12-July 19 
Second Term—July 20-August 22 


COURSES LEADING 
TO DEGREES 
B.S., M.S., M.Ed., and Ed.D. 


Boulder, Colorado 


DEPARTMENT OF 


announces 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Three-week Intensive Course (June 20- 
July 17): 
The School Health Program 


Edward 8B. johns, University of California at 


Los Angeles. 
Three-week 
August 7): 


Education for Fitness 
Frank D. Sills, State University of lowa. 


Courses in Dance (June 15-July 19): 


Modern dance techniques, Ruth Currier, Professional 
Dancer, and company. Also courses in Western Square 
and Round Dance, and Ballroom Dancing. 


Mountain Recreation 
Outstanding Creative Arts and 
Lecture Series Programs. 


VISITING LECTURERS 
Additional lecturers are: 


Louis F. Keller, University of Minnesota; 

Betty McCue, Oberlin College; 

Margie Hanson, Minneapolis Public Schools; 

John Thompson, Lincoln Public Schools; 

Jackson Anderson, Recreation Consultant, AAHPER. 
For further information and a Summer Session Bulletin, 
write to the Dean of the Summer Session, McKenna 27, 
University of Colorado, Boulder. 


Intensive Course (July 20- 


NEW 1959. 


Illustrated 


CATALOG. 


Lists training aids and equipment ° 


for club or classroom instruction. An 
essential guide 
to an impor- 
tant activity. 


Write Dept. J for 


P IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST your free copy 


a FENCING EQUIPMENT 


@ 30 EAST 10th STREET, N.Y.3,N.Y. © GRamercy 3-6937°@ @ @ @ @ @ @ 


CLARK-BREWER Teachers Agency C. J. Coot, Mer. 


Member—N.A.T.A. 505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 4, Wash. 
(Other Offices—New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis ) 

Many good positions for well qualified P.E. teachers. Greatest opportunities for 

WOMEN P.-E. teachers. 

If interested in teaching in Calif., Wash., Oregon or other Western States—REGISTER 

NOW. 1959-1960 openings now being received. FREE REGISTRATION in our 

SPOKANE OFFICE. (Mention JOHPER AD) 


1959 National Convention Program on pages 36-51 
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RANCH VACATIONS 
PLANNED FOR TEACHERS 


Two summer ranch vacations are now 
being arranged for members of the edu- 
cation profession (active or retired) by 
the NEA Travel Service. 

You may spend a week at the Lost 
Valley Ranch in Sedalia, Colorado, or 
ten days at the White Tail Ranch in 
Ovando, Montana. Both include a full 
range of recreational activities—riding, 
swimming, fishing, and even badminton, 
tennis, dancing, and bridge. 

The White Tail Ranch, 1400 acres, is 
located in the beautiful Blackfoot Valley 
of Montana, and is the last ranch be- 
tween civilization and the Glacier Na- 
tional Park. 

The Lost Valley Ranch is situated in 
the heart of the Pike National Forest 
in Colorado, where hikes and horseback 
trips may be taken everyday on moun- 
tain trails. 

By taking advantage of the NEA tour, 
the stay at Lost Valley can be arranged 
for as little as $81 and at White Tail 
Ranch for $150 (transportation not in- 
eluded). For details about dates and ex- 
act expenses, write: NEA Travel Di- 
vision, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Looking down into Colorado's Lost Valley, 
from the mountains above, a visitor sees the 
distant ranch house and corrals—where good 
food and plenty of relaxation await his arrival. 


Trips by horseback may be taken everyday along 
mountain trails which abound in scenic beauty. 
Pack trips can be arranged into rugged country. 
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Nissen Trampoline being 


IT ISNT 


TONTA 


MPOLINE 


Over 8,000 schools throughout the world include Nissen 
Trampolines as an important part of their physical edu- 
cation and sports programs. Why? Because only Nissen 
has the experience that comes from designing and pro- 
ducing Trampolines for more than 20 years. Leading 
educators have confidence in Nissen quality, safety and 
performance. Whether purchasing the latest in modern 
equipment or replacement parts, they insist on Nissen 
Trampolines. 


Nissen alone offers all these outstanding construction 
features: OVAL TUBING for rigidity, strength and easy 
handling; ADJUSTABLE CABLES for individual per- 
formance; CONVENIENT HALF-FOLD and COMPLETE 
FULL-FOLD for easy storage; INTERCHANGEABLE 
BEDS AND SUSPENSION SYSTEMS to fit all programs 
and budgets. In addition, Nissen maintains a staff of 
qualified personnel ready to serve you. The latest in 
literature, training techniques, lesson plans and motion 
pictures are available at all times. Please write or call 
for the newest Nissen catalog and information. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 
200 A Avenue, N. W. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, U.S.A. 


BRANCH OFFICES & FACTORIES: 
Romford, Essex, England 
Toronto, Ontario 

Giimligen, (Berne) Switzerland 
Auckland, New Zealand 
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of (aren RECOMMENDS BALL-BOY: 


AND HERE HE TELLS THE REASONS WHY: 


“Everyone who plays tennis wants to improve his game...to have more fun and to beat his 
arch rival. But, what does the player generally do about improving, besides dream and play more tennis? 


“To play more tennis does not necessarily assure better tennis. To develop your game 
you must practice your weak shots...over and over again, until they are perfected. 


“There is no better way to get this practice than to work with Ball-Boy, the automatic 
tennis ball throwing machine. This machine duplicates any shot in the game. 


“If, for example, your overhead smash is not smashing...in a game you will have very 
few opportunities to try for an overhead and will probably do your best to avoid even those. This is not 
practice...and you are not improving. But, when working with Ball-Boy you can practice 360 overheads 
(or any other stroke you need to improve) in thirty minutes...more in a half hour than you would be 
likely to get all season in actual play. Hours of practice time are cut to minutes, and your game will show 
immediate improvement. 


“But, practice your weak shots properly. Get expert instruction from a capable teacher. 
Ball-Boy is a natural for the tennis teacher. It permits him to stand right next to the student. He is finally 
relieved of his ball hitting chores, and can spend all his time teaching. The student learns faster from the 
teacher using Ball-Boy because instruction is bettér...and the teacher is more efficient.” [ 


Jack Kramer, producer t 
of champions, Chief 
Advisor to the U.S. Davis 
Cup Team...one of the 
world’s most respected 
tennis teachers, uses 
and recommends 
Ball-Boy —the automatic 
jtennis ball throwing 
machine. 


Wherever tennis is played... —_ 
at club, school, camp, recrea- 
tion center, private court, or tea 
on any flat piece of land...a an 
Ball-Boy machine will aid va 
practice, improve teaching che 
and increase enjoyment. be 


| y For complete information write Da 
See Ball-Boy in action on the Jack Kramer Professional 
Tour — now visiting major cities throughout the United BALL-BOY COMPANY 


States. Consult your local papers for the Pro Tour 
schedule in your city. 3 Kensington Road, Bronxville, New York 
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The Challenge of Dance Therapy 


Wide opportunities for work and research exist in the 
new, exciting field of dance therapy. Dance educators 
need to know more about the techniques of dance as a 
diagnostic tool and about the development of therapeutic 
goals. An AAHPER committee reports on the status of 
dance therapy, training and future for dance therapists. 


CLAUDIA CHAPLINE HOOD 


Alhambra, California 


ANCE THERAPY is a new and 

challenging vocation—so new, 
in fact, that educators have little 
knowledge from which to draw in 
attempting to guide students who ex- 
press interest in this field. A related 
problem is that administrators of 
hospitals and clinics have little to 
guide them in the selection of per- 
sonnel to‘conduct dance therapy in 
their institutions. The purpose of 
this article is to present the thinking 
of a number of dance therapists and 
administrators about some questions 
of recent concern to dance educators. 


Dance Therapy Study Committee 


In December 1956 the AAHPER 
National Section on Dance organized 
a Dance Therapy Study Committee.* 
The committee was instructed to 
study current activities in the field 
of dance therapy in order to define 
the field and to suggest the role of 
the Section in its development. 

A review of the literature of recent 
years revealed a small number of 
articles and studies on the use of 
dance as a therapeutic tool with the 
mentally ill and a secant handful of 


Mrs. Hood is a physical education 
teacher at the Alhambra High School 
and in addition practices as a pri- 
vate dance therapist. She was dance 
chairman for her state and district 
before serving as chairman of the 
AAHPER National Section on 
Dance Committee studying dance 
therapy (formed in 1956). 
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articles on its use with other handi- 
capped persons. Most of the articles 
are in publications concerned with 
dance, physical education, or recrea- 
tion (Several articles have appeared 
in this JournaL). Some have ap- 
peared in psychiatric publications. 
One book has been published.” 

Two recent survey studies give an 
overview of activities.* The purpose 
of the latest study, was made by a 
University of Illinois graduate stu- 
dent in 1957, ‘‘to determine, through 
a survey, the present practices of 
dance therapy, as a curative form of 
treatment for mental patients, in a 
selected group of hospitals in the 
United States.’’ All state and Vet- 
erans Administration Hospitals were 
contacted; replies indicated that 24 
used dance for its therapeutic values 
rather than for diversion only. A 
questionnaire seeking detailed infor- 
mation on all aspects of the dance 
therapy program was sent to these 
24 hospitals. A second study done at 
Smith College, was designed ‘‘to lo- 
cate and describe the present use of 
dance groups for the psychotic pa- 
tient in mental institutions through- 
out the United States.’’ 

Consultations with experts and a 
review of the literature in the fields 
of music therapy, social work, and 
psychiatry indicated that profession- 
als in these fields have not, in gen- 
eral, taken an active interest in dance 
therapy. The feeling seems to be 
that dance therapy is the responsi- 
bility of dance specialists. There is 
however, recognition of a definite 
need for activity and research and 
of a need for profesionals in the re- 


lated fields mentioned above to have 
some knowledge of dance therapy. 
At the present time, dance therapy 
seems to be an active concern of 
dance teachers and recreational ther- 
apists only. 


A Questionnaire Is Sent 


After extensive correspondence, 
the committee compiled a list of 56 
persons engaged in some form of 
dance therapy. A questionnaire con- 
cerning the definition of dance thera- 
py and the training of dance thera- 
pists was sent to these therapists in 
November 1957. Twenty-five re- 
sponded. Twenty worked with the 
mentally ill in hospitals, clinics, or 
agencies; five worked with blind, 
deaf, orthopedically or neurological- 
ly hanicapped, or mentally retarded 
persons. 

The therapists were asked to give 
a second questionnaire, which was 
included with theirs, to an interested 
psychiatrist or administrator. Eight 
of these questionnaires were re- 
turned, by four psychiatrists in ad- 
ministrative positions, three direc- 


1Porothy Madden, Bettie Jane Wooten, 
Claudia Chapline Hood, chairman, and 
Marian Chace, adviser. 

“Rosen, Elizabeth, Dance in Psycho- 
therapy Studies in Education xx (New 
York: Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1957). 

3Zaretsky, Sondra, A Survey of Dance 
Therapy Among Selected Mental Hospitals 
in the United States (Master’s thesis, 
Physical Education, University of Illinois, 
1957) and Zegart, Dorothy, Dance Groups 
for Psychotic Patients: A Survey Study 
(Master’s thesis, Smith College School for 
Social Work, 1956). 
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tors of music therapy, recreation, 
and psychiatric nursing in mental 
hospitals, and a principal of a school 
for the blind. The committee hoped 
that this method might prove to be 
a personal way of contacting inter- 
ested administrators, but in practice, 
it did not produce a good response. 
The committee does not know how 
many administrators actually re- 
ceived the questionnaire. 

The questionnaire was also sent to 
dance therapists in England. This 
aspect of the study will be reported 
in the ‘‘Spotlight on the Dance’’ col- 
umn in a future isue. 


What Is Dance Therapy? 


A synthesis of the responses led 
to the following definition : 

Dance therapy is the use of dance 
as a carefully guided tool to produce 
desirable physiological, emotional, 
and/or behavioral changes in emo- 
tionally or physically handicapped 
persons. These changes are in the 
nature of alleviation or correction of 
physical difficulties, release of ten- 
sion, development of awareness, ac- 
ceptance of self and others, effective 
social interaction. 

It is conceivable that any form of 
dance could be employed as therapy 
if presented on a beginning level by 
a competent therapist in response to 
the needs of the group. It would 
appear, however, that an approach 
which frees the therapist to use vari- 
ous types of dance movement would 
be more adaptable to the many needs 
found in any therapeutic situation. 
In practice this is. being done. Most 
of the therapists (19) used a variety 
of dance styles, including folk, 
square, and ballroom dance, ballet, 
tap, and ‘‘dramatic improvisation.”’ 
Sixteen used modern dance, a crea- 
tive approach to dance which is not 
limited by codified techniques. 

Dance therapy is one of the newer 
ideas in hospital treatment. It is ex- 
perimental, improvisational, un- 
charted, but enthusiastically met in 
the places where it has been tried. 
The rhythmic, expressive movement 
of dancing is being used with pa- 
tients both to encourage the expres- 
sion of feelings, e.g., hostility, sexual 
impulses, depression, and for the 
physical benefits of large muscle ac- 
tivity. It is also useful as a non- 


verbal means of interaction with 
other patients and/or with the thera- 
pist. This. is valuable not only in it- 
self but as a bridge to successful 
verbal interaction with others and to 
readiness for psychotherapy. 


Training of Dance Therapists 


Most of the therapists questioned 
have degrees in physical education, 
recreation, or music therapy. Dance 
training of the therapists varied 
from very little to many years of 
training and experience. Seventeen 
of the 25 had studied modern dance. 
One-third of the group were experi- 
enced in several forms of dance, in- 
cluding modern, ballet, tap, ball- 
room, folk, square, and jazz. One 
respondent had received no training 
in any form of dance! 

Nineteen of ‘the therapists had 
studied some psychology or psychia- 
try, and some had majored or mi- 
nored in psychology. As the greatest 
help in their work, six listed study 
with Marian Chace, dance and music 
therapist at St. Elizabeths Hospital 
in Washington, D. C. Others listed 
their study of kinesiology, physiol- 
ogy of activity, correctives, and psy- 
choanalysis. 

Two-thirds of the group had 
gained most of their specific knowl- 
edge of dance therapy in on-the-job 
experience. Three had studied with 
Laban and eight had studied with 
Marian Chace. In any discussion of 
dance therapy, acknowledgement 
must go to Mrs. Chace, one of the 
pioneers in this field. She has writ- 
ten, spoken, and presented many 
demonstrations of her work, while 
continuing to experiment. She has 
never ceased to encourage dancers to 
enter this vocation. Her more recent 
activities include instructing the first 
formal courses in dance therapy, a 
three week workshop at the Turtle 
Bay Music School in New York City 
in June of 1957 and 1958. 

In November 1957 Irmgard Bar- 
tenieff taught a course in basic move- 
ment, at the same school, planned for 
those concerned with movement in 
an educational or therapeutic set- 
ting. Elizabeth Rosen, Ed.D., began 
a ten-session workshop, ‘‘ Dance in a 
Psychiatrie Setting,’’ at the New 
York YM-YWHA in cooperation 
with Brooklyn State Hospital in Oc- 


tober 1958. The dance committee of 
the University of Maryland and 
Marian Chace have been working co- 
operatively on a curriculum for 
dance therapy. AAHPER has pre- 
sented a number of demonstrations 
and papers on dance therapy during 
its conventions, in the Dance Section 
or Recreational Therapy Section. 


Opportunities in the Field 


Half of the therapists questioned 
felt that there was interest among 
young people in entering this field. 
Others were of the opinion that 
dance therapy is too new and un- 
known for much interest other than 
that of curiosity. It was felt that 
there would be more interest if more 
information about the work that it 
going on were published. The com- 
mittee urges dance therapists to pub- 
lish the results of their work. 

To the question, ‘‘Is there a need 
for training dance therapists,’’ sev- 
enteen answered in the affirmative 
and seven answered that there was 
not a need as yet. Three added fur- 
ther that they believed there was a 
definite need for corrective and rec- 
reation specialists and hospital per- 
sonnel to have some dance training. 
Half of the group were of the opin- 
ion that jobs would be available to 
trained dance therapists in such de- 
partments as recreation, occupation- 
al therapy, music or dance therapy, 
adjunctive therapies, rehabilitation 
therapies, research, or corrective 
therapy in hospitals and clinies at 
salaries of $3800 to $7000 depending 
upon the situation and the experi- 
ence of the therapist. 

Of the eight administrators who 
answered the questionnaire, six real- 
ized a need for persons to be trained 
in dance therapy, one did not, and 
one stated that ‘‘all recreation and 
social therapists should be trained in 
dance therapy.’’ Half of the group 
would hire a specialist in dance ther- 
apy. Of the four who would not, two 
would consider a recreation worker 
of higher value if he knew something 
about dance. The administrators con- 
sidered important dance knowledges 
to be ‘‘origins of movement and loco- 
motion, utilizations of primitive re- 
flexes and organization of such pat- 
terns, relaxation, modern dance, so- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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that threatens to engulf 
today’s square dance 
teachers and callers. 


Thorough mastery of the 
fundamentals, flexibility 


in use of square dance 
figures, and thoughtful 


selection of old and new 


can be the solution 


MIRIAM GRAY 


Illinois State Normal University 


PLETHORA of dance descrip- 

tion appears in square dance 
magazines every month. In fact, 
there is insufficient time before next 
month’s issues to learn and teach all 
the dances in this month’s maga- 
zines. One nationally-known maga- 
zine alone contains a square of the 
month, three other squares, two 
round dances, and a four-page call- 
ers’ section, with approximately six- 
teen more squares and three rounds. 
This is one magazine in one month. 


The Problem 

The problem is not where to find 
new material. Just subscribe to one 
or more square dance magazines; 
there are many well-established ones 
from which to choose. Or buy a book 
occasionally. Almost every square 
dance caller who makes a national 


Dr. Gray is professor of health 
and physical education. Having 
served as chairman‘ of dance commit- 
tees for her state and district, she is 
now chairman of the AAHPER Na- 
tional Section on Dance. She is both 
a teacher of dance and an accom- 
plished square dance caller. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


How can we regulate the 
avalanche of new dances 


wie 


name for himself, or wants to make 
one, writes a book on his particular 
specialty. 

The problem, rather, is to deter- 
mine which dances to use and which 
figures to select from the avalanche 
of available materials. Current 
among club dancers is a disdain of 
any dance that is old—last year’s 
dance is old, even last month’s dance 
may be dead. This attitude may per- 
meate school students whose adoles- 
cence naturally goes through a phase 
of wanting new experiences and dis- 
liking more traditional activities. 
The dance teacher may encounter 
the pressure of the rigid conformity 
which seems so imperative to today’s 
young generation: ‘‘Nobody does 
that dance anymore, everyone is do- 
ing this one.’’ Dance crazes and fads 
there have always been. The differ- 
ences now seems to be that they have 
entered into the square dance hall 
as well as the ballroom, and that they 
have infected the middle-aged adult. 


The Price 

What price does the teacher pay 
who keeps up with the vocal minor- 
ity which demands the constantly 
new? One price is the excessive time 
it takes to prepare and teach exclu- 
sively new subject matter. When 


Orientation Week at Illinois State Normal University gets a shot 
in the arm via easy-to-learn square dances called by the author. 


WHAT IS NEW IN SQUARE DANCING?§ 


can one build a repertoire? Another 
price is balance. When freshness is 
the only criterion, variety suffers. 

Another price is real ability to 
dance. The struggle to learn all the 
new dances tends to produce routine- 
followers, not dancers. The goal 
often becomes the ability to aceumu- 
late a long list of floor patterns, 
while basic dance mechanics may be 
exceedingly poor, or nonexistent. 

Still another price is sound dance 
construction. A new dance may not 
necessarily be good. It may be quite 
inadequate in its selection and ar- 
rangement of figures, with awkward 
transitions, with no concern for 
musical phrasing, and with unsuit- 
able or irritating music. 


What Is New? 


Is a new dance one that someone 
wrote yesterday and has printed in 
a book or magazine today? Not nec- 
essarily. Any dance is made of cer- 
tain combinations and variations of 
basic steps and figures which are a 
part of the cultural heritage. Seldom 
does anyone really invent a new step 
or figure. New dances are usually a 
rearrangement of a few traditional 
figures with different music. 

In the main, square dance origi- 
nators have constructed their dances 
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by the use of one or more of the 
devices described in the ensuing 
paragraphs. 


Manipulation. By mixing standard 
figures — recombining, interrupting, 
shortening, lengthening — dance 
makers achieve a hodgepodge, known 
as hash, but titled Widow Bait or 
Manhandled, and that is often the 
way the dance makes one feel. With- 
in reasonable limits, manipulation 
serves a purpose; it provides variety 
and some challenge to the dancers. 

An alteration, increasingly preva- 
lent, shortens the figures. An alle- 
mande left, traditionally danced in 
eight counts, is rushed in four, five, 
or six beats because the caller allows 


no more time. The dancers, if this 
shortening of phrases becomes ex- 
cessive, scramble through the figures 
to keep up with the caller, with little 
regard to the music. They do floor 
patterns; they do not dance. 

New figures, too, may be achieved 
by maniuplating a well-known fig- 
ure. Dixie chains dominated the 
Sixth National Square Dance Con- 
vention in St. Louis, June 1957. 
What was this new figure? It was 
merely a grand right and left with 
two couples, arranged in single file 
facing each other. When they ran 
out of hands, the dancers continued 
in directions stated by the caller to 
another figure. Much of the present 
manipulation is directed to the two 


Students at the Edison Junior High 
School in Champaign, Illinois, listen 
to instructions from their teacher- 
caller, Donnabelle Kirby, who instills 
mastery of fundamental figures first. 


basic break figures: the allemande 
and the grand right and left. 


Hit Tunes. An easy way to pro- 
duce a new danee is to find a simple 
and well-constructed old dance and 
fit it to one of the latest tunes with 
a beat. If it happens to be jazzy, it 
is a hit! 


Forgotten Figures. A large propor- 
tion of square dancers began this 
form of recreation within the past 
few years. Having learned only the 
dances of the day, they probably 
have not experienced some fine tra- 
ditional figures. Someone who wants 
to write a square dance looks in the 
old books and resurrects a figure, 
changes its name, or gives it one if 
it had none; then he wraps it neatly 
with a few star or allemande figures 
and, presto, he has a new dance. 
Square through is an example. It 
was introduced recently as a new fig- 
ure and has since been used in fren- 
zied forms; half square through, 
three-quarter square-through, and 
left square through. It is not really 
new at all. The exact figure, un- 
named, has long been a part of Son- 
derburg’s Double Quadrille, a tradi- 
tional Danish dance. Basically, it is 
a reverse grand-right-and-left figure 
for two couples, starting with oppo- 
site instead of partner. 


Tempo. Unfortunately, the only 
device used by some dance-makers is 
excessive speed. Whereas a comfort- 
able, yet peppy, pace for square 
dancing is 128 to 132 beats per min- 
ute, some of the newer tempos range 
upward from 140 beats per minute. 
This coupled with the device of ma- 
nipulation, has produced the frenetic 
dancing now current—a continual 
battle between caller and dancers to 
outdo each other. Square dancing 
was meant to be a recreation—not a 


Concentration comes before enjoyment 
in learning new figures, but it is 
the caller's responsibility to plan 
a balanced program which will bring 
satisfaction and fun to all dancers. 
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contest, nor a further projection of 
the hectic pace and frustrations of 
today’s workaday world. 


The Solution 

Is there a way to regulate the 
steady stream of new dances that 
threatens to engulf today’s square 
dancers, teachers, and callers? This 
writer attempts not to offer a final 
answer to the problem but to present 
suggestions which may guide the 
teacher of square dancing to a per- 
sonal solution with his own classes 
and groups. 


Fundamentals. The first essential, 
of course, is to give square dance 
learners an adequate mastery of the 
basic rhythm and movement and a 
thorough grasp of the standard and 
commonly-used figures. One of the 
chief problems of the novice is a lack 
of orientation to the geometry of the 
figures. The teacher, after a prelim- 
inary emphasis upon stepping on the 
beat with a lightly-scooting toe-down 
shuffle step, needs to develop a visu- 
alization of each figure so that, when 
it is called, the correct response will 
be autematic. 

The lists, prepared by teachers 
and callers, of the figures a beginner 
should know before he can dance 
outside of class vary in length from 
6 to nearly 50 figures. This variation 
is due not so much to the differences 
of opinion on what a beginner needs 
to know as it is to the difference in 
concepts of which figures are really 
basic. All square dance figures, re- 
gardless of the fancy names they 
receive from their innovators, are 
merely variations, extensions, and 
combinations of a basic list of six 
figures: (1) circle, (2) star, (3) bal- 
ance, (4) swing and turn, (5) grand 
right and left, and (6) the right and 
left series, including right and left 
through, ladies chain, pass through, 
and cross trail through. 

If dancers are thoroughly schooled 
in the basic six figures until response 
is immediate and accurate, the in- 
structor may then begin to add the 
infinite number of possible varia- 
tions. Starting with the simpler vari- 
ants, he proceeds to those now popu- 
lar, whether simple or not, and final- 
ly continues to the complicated ma- 
neuvers of the top-level dancer. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Selection. When a class has con- 
quered the basic six figures in simple 
combinations and variations, it is 
ready to dance dances—but not just 
any dance in this month’s square 
dance magazine. The instructor’s 
next important task is to select the 
dances which he will expect his 
group to learn and be able to 
perform with alert accuracy and 
rhythmic poise. To achieve a bal- 
ance, these must be selected with 
eare. There should be dances of each 
type: line, symmetrical, intermin- 
gling, split the ring, and visiting 
couple. Patter calls and singing calls 
should balance about half and half. 
At least a few examples of contras 
and quadrilles with their prompt- 
style calls should be taught. 

The instructor should select some 
old and some new dances. Many 
venerable dances are too valuable to 
be allowed to lapse into limbo. If 
dancers have not danced the dance 
before, it is new to them. Both old 
and new dances should be selected 
with attention to their construction 
and choice of figures. 

All old dances are not bad, nor all 
new dances good. Many recent 
dances are unquestionably too com- 
plicated, unreasonably so. Too many 
are thrown together without consid- 
eration for continuity, smooth flow 
of movement from one pattern to 
the next, or comfortable dancing. 
Some are in bad taste, either in 
choice of music or choice of words. 
Calls frequently are meaningless to 
the dancer, are nondirectional, and 
are useless unless the dancer already 
has been drilled extensively in the 
figure. Often, new dances are too 
much alike, overworking some figure. 


Flexibility. Above all, the square 
dance instructor of today needs to 
be flexible. He can no longer assume 
that a time-honored book is a com- 
plete encyclopedia in the art. He 
may still use it, although less un- 
critically than before, but he must 
supplement it with some of the care- 
fully-selected best of the continually- 
developing new materials found in 


Often the simple dance is the most 
fun. The Virginia Reel—one of the 
old-time favorites—closes an all-school 
dance party at ISNU in exuberant style. 


“Around that couple and take a little 
peek” go four seventh graders from the 
Thomas Metcalf School, Normal, III. 
Ready for the next call, they have, 
from their first sessions, been prepared 
for new dance figure combinations. 


magazines, records, books, and in the 
multiplicity of square dance camps, 
schools, festivals, and conventions. 

Today’s instructor should be more 
flexible in his teaching, not only in 
the selection of dance material but 
in his use of it. The all-pervading 
characteristic of today’s square 
dance is rapidly-changing figures 
repetitively, yet unexpectedly, inter- 
rupted by other figures. Hence, the 
alert instructor will prepare his 
dancers for this by much flexibility 
in his own figure-combinations, even 
during the first sessions. 

The foresighted instructor can 
adapt his selection of calls to the 
ability level of his group. A dance 
may be relatively simple except for 
one difficult figure. The instructor 
may use it successfully if he substi- 
tutes an easier figure, simplifies the 
figure, or omits it completely, de- 
pending upon the structure of the 
dance as a whole. Some dances, al- 
though fun when learned, are handi- 
capped by regional language or non- 
directional calls which do not help 
the dancer. The words can be revised 
to be meaningful. Calls often can be 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The Junior High School Student and Research 


Reports from two well-known authorities in the research field 
throw light on the goals and conduct of physical education 
programs in junior high school. The data excerpted here were 
originally presented at the 1958 AAHPER national convention. 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 


ANNA 5S. ESPENSCHADE 


University of California, Berkeley 


HE STEADILY INCREASING 

body of facts concerning human 
growth and development makes it 
clear that there is no such thing as 
THE junior high school student. 
Each individual may be described as 
a dynamic energy system, differing 
from all others, maturing at his own 
individual rate or rates. The junior 
high school ages include periods of 
greatest inter-individual variability. 
In physical growth, for example, 
there may be as much as a six-year 
difference between the early matur- 
ing girl and the late maturing boy. 
~ It has long been recognized that 
the adolescent growth spurt in girls 
precedes that in boys. Average age 
of maximum growth for girls shown 
in the Harvard Growth Study was 
12.56 years, for boys 14.89 years. But 
the range of individual differences is 
more important in understanding 
children than is an average. Slightly 
over 3 percent of the girls in this 
study showed maximum growth at 
10.5 years, while 4.5 percent did not 
reach this point until four years 
later. The range in boys was four 
years also, with the earliest 3 percent 


Dr. Espenschade is professor of 
physical education and research asso- 
ciate at the Institute of Human De- 
velopment. In addition to her re- 
search work (she has been instru- 
mental in the development of the 
national fitness test), she is active in 
professional organizations and has 
served as president of the American 
Academy of Physical Education. 
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at 13.0 years and the latest at 17.0. 
A few individuals of each sex were 
still more unique in their timing and 
fell outside the ranges noted. The 
junior high school ages are from 12 
to 16. Almost half of the girls will 
have reached puberty before en- 
trance while about one sixth of the 
boys will not have done so by the 
time they graduate from the junior 
high school. 

Current texts in child development 
stress the fact that individual growth 
does not proceed in a straight line 
but is marked by a spurt before and 
a decline after puberty. Recent in- 
vestigation shows that wide individ- 
ual differences occur both in tem- 
poral pattern and in intensity, so 
that quite literally no two individ- 
uals are alike. Furthermore, in the 
same individual, rates of maturing 
in height, weight, skeletal age, and 
mental and motor abilities are not 
the same nor is the order of develop- 
ment the same from child to child. 
Even physical abilities do not ma- 
ture together. 

“ Strength is closely related to size 
or physique, and measures for both 
boys and girls show the same rapid 
increase at puberty as occurs in 
standing height, for example. Co- 
ordination and balance in boys show 
little gain during the period of most 
rapid physical growth, however. 
Thus the more mature boys have a 
distinct advantage in physical activi- 
ties. Whether a similar pattern in 
development occurs in girls is not 
clear, since many  post-pubescent 


girls in our society do not continue 
to develop their capacities for vigor- 
ous physical performances. 

Personal and social development is 
less well understood but is, if possi- 
ble, more unique to the individual 
than physical and mental. The ‘‘life 
space’’ of each individual, the ‘‘at- 
mosphere’’ which surrounds him, 
differs from that of every other in- 
dividual, even from that of an iden- 
tical twin, should he have one. Phys- 
ical and mental attributes are im- 
portant factors in social adjustment. 
Energy level, physical attractive- 
ness, skill in using the body, knowl- 
edge, and alertness all influence rela- 
tions with others. 

Concepts of self develop through 
experiences with the physical and 
social world. Motivations are derived 
from these same sources, but the 
body needs must be recognized, also. 
Certain personal awarenesses are de- 
pendent upon maturation of physi- 
cal processes. The biological changes 
of puberty give rise to physical im- 
pulses which are perceived and 
translated into emotional _ states. 
These in turn must be translated into 
acceptable social behaviors. Case 
studies of both boys and girls late in 
physical maturation indicate that 
they are at a distinct disadvantage 
in trying to enter into peer social 
relations. They seem to lack the 
necessary emotional perceptions 
which give meaning to the behavior 
of those around them. 

How important are these emotion- 
al disorganizations which occur in 
the junior high school years? Is 
there specific carry-over to later life? 
Some recent findings from follow-up 
of individuals studied intensively in 
adolescence are of interest in this 
connection. Boys who were physi- 
cally accelerated in adolescence dif- 
fered significantly at that time from 
those who were retarded, not only in 
physique but also in such personality 
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characteristics as ‘‘socialization,’’ 
‘‘oood impression.’’ They were de- 
scribed as more relaxed, poised, and 
matter-of-fact. At 33 years of age, 
young men in these two groups do 
not differ in marital status, family 
size, or educational level. The physi- 
cal differences have tended to disap- 
pear with adulthood. Significant per- 
sonality differences remain, however, 
and they are in the same character- 
istics as those noted in adolescence.! 

In view of the complexity of the 
problem, can any useful generaliza- 
tions be safely made about the junior 
high school student? The following 
will be true of a number of children 
at some time during their junior 
high school years: 

1. Many will go through a period 
of rapid physical growth. Secondary 
sexual characteristics and the sex 
organs themselves will mature. 

2. Unusual or uneven growth pat- 
terns will occur and will frequently 
be a cause of concern. Lasting traits 
of personality may result from these 
causes. 

3. Special health and hygiene 
problems will arise. Acne, over- 
weight, anemia, fatigue and men- 
strual difficulties are examples. 

4. School tasks may present too 
great or too little challenge. 

5. Superior skill and success in 
athletics will be attained by some of 
the early maturing boys. This usu- 
ally leads to favored social status. 

It may also be said that social 
skills of both girls and boys should 
develop further to be appropriate 
for larger groups and for heterosex- 
ual relationships. Both girls and 
boys especially late in physical matu- 
ration are apt to show emotional dis- 
organization and failure in peer so- 
cial relations. Personal codes of 
ethics must be developed to accom- 
pany greater personal freedom and 
growing independence. * 


1Jones, Mary C., ‘‘The Later Careers of 
Boys Who Were Early- or Late-Maturing,’’ 
Child Development 28: 113-28, 1957; Jones, 
M. C., and Mussen, P. H., ‘‘Self Concep- 
tions, Motivations, and Interpersonal Atti- 
tudes of Late- and Early-Maturing Girls,’’ 
Child Development 29: 491-501, 1958; 
Mussen, P. H., and Jones, M. C., ‘‘Self 
Conceptions, Motivations, and Interper- 
sonal Attitudes of Late- and Early-Matur- 
ing Boys,’’ Child Development 28: 243-56, 
1957. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


THE IMPLEMENTATION OF RESEARCH 
FINDINGS IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


NELSON G. LEHSTEN 


University of Michigan 


OW do we stem the tide of in- 

quiries from pupils, princi- 
pals, parents, and school boards as 
to ‘‘How fit am I1?’’ ‘‘How fit are 
our children?’’7 How can teachers 
interpret and apply the findings of 
research in this area in their own 
school situation? ‘Current concern 
over ‘‘fitness’’ puts this problem on 
the teacher’s priority list; but it is 
well to remember that a generalized 
application of research to the total 
physical education program is, a 
most important task for all of us> 

Each one of us has a responsibility 
to the children with whom we work 
and to the teaching profession—that 
of keeping abreast of research, 
studies in growth and development, 
and work being done in allied fields. 
Only in this way can we build those 
scientific bases which will enable us 
to discard, reaffirm, or modify the 
theories and practices based upon 
trial and error, expediency, or per- 
sonal whim and fancy. 

This article discusses principles 
drawn from contemporary research 
and suggests the implications evi- 
deneed for the junior high school 
program and methods utilized in its 
conduct. 


1. Organic fitness is a transitory 
thing. It increases with activity and 
decreases with inactivity. Henry 
Montoye, at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, conducted a study on varsity 
basektball players and found a sig- 
nificant loss of cardiac efficiency 


Dr. Lehsten, an active participant 
in Michigan AHPER and AAHPER 
committee activities, and state presi- 
dent in 1957, is head of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, Univer- 
sity School and assistant professor 
of education, School of Education. 


within three weeks after the close of 
intensive seasonal activity. Etta 
Walters (13) reported that 7% to 
11 minutes of strenuous activity 
daily for 11 days resulted in a sig- 
nificant improvement in cardio-res- 
piratory efficiency. Fitness is a con- 
dition that comes and goes depend- 
ing upon exposure. If we believe in 
an optimum level of physical effici- 
ency for children at the junior high 
school level, or at any point in life 
for that matter, we are remiss in our 
responsibility if we do not strive for 
a regular involvement in physical 
activity. What this means to me is 
that organically two 40-minute ac- 
tivity periods per week for a seventh 
or eighth grader cannot be reason- 
ably compared to five 40-minute ac- 
tivity periods per week. 


2. There seems to be a positive re- 
lationship between physical ability and 
social adjustment. McCraw and Tol- 
bert (9) studied the sociometric sta- 
tus and athletic abilities of junior 
high school boys and concluded that 
the relationship between these two 
factors was moderately high. Bid- 
dulph (1) concluded that ‘‘athletic 
achievement is a much more impor- 
tant factor in personal and social ad- 
justment than we have been led to 
believe.’’ Dr. Walters (14) stated 
that ‘‘the better performer is a bet- 
ter accepted member of a group than 
is a poor performer.’’ Fitzgerald 
(3) supported the point that partici- 
pation in extraclass activities tends 
to promote social adjustment. Jones 
(5) found that stronger boys were 
rated superior to weaker boys not 
only in strength, size, physiological 
maturity, and athletic proficiency, 
but in popularity, social prestige, 
and wholesome emotional adjust- 
ment as well. 


(Continued on next page) 
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If we are certain that this is a 
cause and effect relationship, we 
should intensify our efforts to pro- 
vide experiences which will motivate 
students and provide opportunities 
for their improvement of physical 
abilities with the implication that 
this will affect better social and per- 
sonal adjustment. If we accept the 
premise that the relationships of 
these two qualities may be due to the 
complementary interaction that each 
has upon the other, then our efforts 
should be geared toward increasing 
the frequency and scope of experi- 
ences which will nurture the develop- 
ment of our youngsters from a dual 
point of view involving their physi- 
cal and social abilities. 


3. The frequency and duration of 
practice periods in the learning of 
motor skills has been and is a contro- 
versial question. Knapp and Dixon 
(7) and Young (15) suggested that 
individuals in the beginning stages of 
learning a motor or sport skill need 
frequent, nearly daily practice. Once 
the skill has been acquired it may be 
maintained at the level of achieve- 
ment with less frequent practice 
than in the initial learning stages. 


Many of our profession have 
marked the junior high school age 
as a golden age for the learning of 
motor skills. Children are alert and 
curious; they have an intensive in- 
terest in achievement. As Jay B. 
Nash has written and spoken, these 
are ‘‘Teachable Moments.’’ If we 
subscribe to the concept of orienta- 
tion and exploration as a function 
of the curriculum at this level, we 
can improve pupil learning efficiency 
by providing instructional periods 
at frequent intervals during this 
phase of the program when many 
new motor skills are being intro- 
duced to our boys and girls in the 
physical education classes and activi- 
ties of the junior high school. 

Additionally, our efforts to struc- 
ture programs in a manner that will 
expose students-to the learning op- 
portunity of new skills when they 
are ‘‘ready,’’ and under a pattern 
of practice periods designed to fa- 
cilitate effective learning, can be a 
conserving factor upon teacher time 
and energy, which is often expended 
on early ‘‘forcing’’ or a ‘‘delayed 
exposure.’’ In connection with this 
point, Olson (10) has stated that 
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‘‘early motor development requires 
practice for perfection, but forcing 
techniques are unrewarding.’’ 


4. As a profession, we accept the 
principle of individual differences. 
Charles Cowell (2) of Purdue Uni- 
versity, in an address before the 
American Academy of Physical Ed- 
ucation in 1954, reaffirmed the fact 
that individuals differ greatly in 
their abilities to withstand competi- 
tion. Lowman (8) stressed the rela- 
tion of actual physical strength to 
physiological age and the extent to 
which the cartilage of the long bones 
of the physiologically immature can 
stand the power of impact in rugged 
competitive games like football with- 
out possible damage. Creighton 
Hale (4), in reporting a study of 
1955 Little League World Series 
participants, indicated a variance of 
maturity levels involving 37.5 per- 
cent pre-pubescent, 17 percent pu- 
bescent, and 45 percent post-pubes- 
cent players. 

Cognizant of these growth and de- 
velopmental variances, we should 
not sit idly by while programs in our 
own schools and communities refrain 
from utilizing screening or classifi- 
cation criteria that take into ac- 
count such things as maturity and 
body structure. I hold no quarrel 
with the element of competition per 
se for junior high school children, 
nor am I convinced that there are 
serious shortcomings in the ‘activi- 
ties which are frequently included 
in such programs, but I cannot tol- 
erate the organizational patterns of 
programs which are prone to be sat- 
isfied with a single yardstick such 
as chronological age, grade in school, 
membership in the local Cub Scout 
or Boy Scout unit, or raw ability 
alone. 


5. In these days when much is be- 
ing said about our responsibility for 
education of the gifted child, I 
would like to report a rather inter- 
esting longitudinal study by Ket- 
chum (6) on a group of gifted chil- 
dren enrolled in the University 
School at the University of Michi- 
gan. The data gathered as these 
gifted children progressed from 6 to 
12 years of age demonstrated the 
general superiority in the physical, 

(Continued on page 62) 
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MORE THAN PLACE EAT 


Learning experiences of all kinds abound in the school lunchroom. 
The investment in the physical plant and equipment of the modern 
school lunch department can be more easily justified if the 

department serves as a curriculum laboratory as well as a place 
where the child receives a nutritionally adequate, low cost meal. 


L ory EDUCATIONAL aspects 
of the school lunch depart- 
ments are receiving more and more 
attention. The early years of the 
program found all the emphasis on 
getting the children fed. Today the 
story is different. Managers are fa- 
miliar with the words cost control 
and work schedules; the various op- 
erations of the school lunch program 
are handled in an efficient and busi- 
nesslike manner. This is an indica- 
tion of growth and development. 

This is not enough, however. Those 
engaged in any phase of school lunch 
work or health education are more 
and more aware of the educational 
possibilities of the school lunch. 

The use of the department for 
classroom projects and observations, 
for student planning and activity, 
for school and community relations 
and goodwill will go far toward 
strengthening the influence of the 
department. Anything that can be 


‘done to make the children glad to 


come to the lunchroom has health 
and educational possibilities. To 
make the department more than just 
a feeding station is to the advantage 
of all boys and girls. 

Because the idea of using the 
school lunch department as part of 
the educational program is new, 
those in the field have a special sell- 
ing job to do, to both the rest of the 
school and the school lunch workers. 

Who should instigate a program 
or project utilizing the school lunch 
department? Some members of the 


Mrs. Tokheim‘is assistant profes- 
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School cafeteria. Her article is an 
adaptation of an address at the 1958 
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faculty feel that any such plan 
should come only from the classroom 
teacher. Others say the school lunch 
supervisor, trained manager, or cook- 
manager should take the initiative. 
The most important thing is to devel- 
op a permissive and cooperative 
spirit on the part of both groups. 
The school lunch department with a 
trained manager. can probably be 
utilized with less effort and more 
genuine help, but because of the 
mushroom growth in the field, large 
numbers of departments do not have 
any trained personnel. In such eases, 
the teacher or school lunch super- 
visor may have to do the job. 

One approach for the school lunch 
supervisor is to try to bring under- 


The work of a mathematics class forms a b 


standing to student teachers, new 
teachers, or whole faculties. Talking 
to students in education or health 
courses and to pre-planning teacher 
conferences offers a good opportunity 
to advise people who are neophytes 
or who may be hesitant to pursue 
the educational possibilities existent 
in these departments. 

The advice I give such groups is 
to follow several steps. First, make 
some observations of the school lunch 
program in their locations. Study 
the degree of participation by the 
students. Become school lunch con- 
scious. Then, ask yourself these ques- 
tions: 1. How does this program com- 
pare with other school lunch depart- 
ments and programs? 2. Is the food 
good? 3. Are the personalities of the 
school lunch workers pleasing? 4. Is 
the entire school interested in the 


ack 
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school luneh program? 5. Do the 
students feel that it is a satisfactory 
program and one they are relatively 
proud of? 

If you find glaring defects, suggest 
that the program be made the sub- 
ject of a faculty study, provided you 
have the approval of the principal. 
Proceed slowly and with tact. Re- 
member—this is a ‘‘business opera- 
tion’’ and to many an average school 
lunch employee that means ‘‘ getting 
the food on the counter’’ at any price 
in diplomacy. If they like you, they 
will like vour suggestions. 

It is the responsibility of trained 
school lunch personnel to help the 
untrained employees understand the 
learning situations and develop a co- 
operative and diplomatic relation- 
ship with both students and faculty. 
This attitude should exist both when 
youngsters and school people are 
being served and then they carry out 
projects involving the school lunch 
departments. A school lunch man- 
ager has a much better chance of 
getting the student body ‘‘on her 
side’’ if the day-to-day association in 
the department is pleasant. 

Presented here are some examples 
of the type of activities that have 
been carried out in the University 
School at Florida State University. 
They are things which did not al- 
ways set up specific health rules but 
which did make the students see the 
school lunch department as a place 
with many facets and interests, not 
limited to a place providing an in- 
expensive meal. 


School Lunch Calendar 


A good beginning each fall is the 
preparation of a school lunch calen- 
dar. To have definite goals to work 
for each week or month makes the 
school lunch personnel more con- 
scious of their relationship to the 
whole educational program. Such a 
calendar is built around school, com- 
munity, and national events and 
dates. It is a plan which helps build 
good public relations as weil as pro- 
viding specific integration between 
the school lunch program and the 
whole educational planning and ef- 
fort. The planning of the calendar 
can be done by the manager but bet- 
ter still by a committee of students 
and teachers working with her. 
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Some typical items on the school 
lunch calendar might be: 

September 1—‘‘Back to School’’ paper 
pennants in school colors on each ham- 
burger or cupeake. 
18—First football game. Menu planned 
by the cheerleaders; school color decora- 
tions. 

October—l1st week—World series baseball. 
Menu planned by school baseball team. 
12—Columbus Day. Spanish menu and 
decorations planned by the Spanish 
classes. 

November 3—Election Day. Social Studies 
class make posters for decorations. 

December—Christmas. Elementary classes 
make tree decorations and centerpieces. 
Each child gets a Christmas cookie as he 
or she makes contribution to tree or 
table trimming. 

February 2—Ground Hog Day. Shadow 
decorations by the art classes. 
14—Heart shaped cookies made by the 
homemaking classes. 

March 17—St. Patrick’s Day. Irish stew 
and shamrock salad. 

April 1—Surprise menu (no dessert—April 
Fool! ) 

May—Last day. Menu planned by junior 
class. 


Kindergarteners Study Water 

One kindergarten group made 
good use of the lunch department 
in its study of water. To watch some- 
one from the school lunch depart- 
ment squeeze water out of a wedge 
of lettuce made ‘‘water in food’’ a 
reality. They saw, felt, and guessed 
about the white powder in a five 
pound pliofilm bag and then were 
told that it was dried milk and that 
if the water were all put back it 
would fill the five gallon stock pot on 
the table. Learning became an ad- 
venture. To follow this by a field 
trip to the school lunch department 
to see the various kinds of sinks plus 
water in liquid, solid, and gaseous 
forms showed that our department 
was far more than a place to eat. 


Introduction for First Graders 
Each fall the first graders meet 
the ‘‘helpers’’ in the school: the li- 
brarian, the music and art teachers, 
the custodian, the school lunch man- 
ager. A few nutrition seeds are 
planted before they ever come to the 
department to eat. During their 
month or more of orientation, they 
learn a few facts about ‘‘ your body 
is built of the things you eat’’ and 
the idea that the school lunch menu 
is planned to include some of all the 
kinds of materials necessary for that 


building process each day. A mareh 
to the school lunch department each 
day at ten o’clock for a free bottle 
of milk or glass of juice gives a pleas- 
ant introduction and gradual adjust- 
ment long before the child is exposed 
to the noise and hurry of the noon 
feeding period. 


Foods and Nutrition Units 

Fortunate indeed is the school 
lunch manager in the school where 
the teachers are eager to do a 
‘*Foods’’ unit. At our school each 
year a nutrition unit is carried out 
in the second grade. The culminating 
activity is the planning of the school 
lunch menus for a week by the chil- 
dren in the room. **Food at Your 
Finger Tips’’ was the theme this 
past year. A huge hand was dis- 
played on one bulletin board with 
each finger representing a food 
group. (Such a plan is described in 
Health. Aspects of the School Lunch 
Program, a publication from the 
NEA-AMA Joint Committee, avail- 
able from AAHPER.) 

After the basic principles of good 
nutrition were studied, the children 
were divided into five committees, 
with an elected chairman. Each of 
the groups worked with the lunch- 
room manager in planning one day’s 
menu. Posters illustrating the 
menus, with credit to each group as 
its menu was served, appeared on 
the bulletin board. The printed 
menus with the names of the com- 
mittee members each day were dis- 
tributed to the classrooms ahead of 
time. Parents of the planners were 
invited for lunch on the day the 
menu was served. 

Another second grade studied 
‘*Food From the Sea.’’ Committees 
reported on the kinds of food to serve 
with fish, others on the food value of 
seafood, still others on recipes and 
costs of seafood as compared with 
other protein foods. A field trip was 
made to a fish market and to the 
lunchroom on fish cooking day. 

A third grade teacher and her chil- 
dren made nutrition the basis for a 
luncheon to which they invited 
guests. They learned about the foods 
needed each day, how they are 
planned into a lunch at school, how 
to make a working plan for prepar- 


(Continued on page 67) 
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The dream of every young boy who can play 
baseball is to play in the major leagues. 
Should outstanding high school and college 
baseball players sign a professional baseball 
contract or complete their college education? 


COLLEGE OR PROFESSIONAL BALL? 
OR BOTH? 


DONALD K. EDWARDS 


Western Michigan University 


HIS SPRING many boys will be 
with the problem of 
whether to accept an offer to become 
a professional baseball player or to 
begin or continue a collegiate base- 
ball career. This article presents 
some of the factors involved, to help 
these young men, and their coaches, 


make as wise a decision as possible. 


This is ‘a weighty problem: there 
have been articles and comments 
concerning this topic before; it is 
discussed from time to time in sport 
broadeasts; the opinions of various 
baseball players, managers, and 
owners have been voiced. The solu- 
tion, in many eases, is not easy, and 
because of this as many of the con- 
sequences as possible should be ex- 
amined. 

If a high school boy desires to play 
professional ball and does not have 
the eredits, honor points, or any 
interest in college, he should take 
the opportunity, if offered, to go 
into professional baseball. He should 
know in three to five years if he has 
the ability to achieve his goal. The 
decision for this boy is relatively 
simple. 

The decision for the boy who de- 
sires to go to college or who is al- 
ready there is much harder. 

Professional scoyts and officials 
advance several reasons why a boy 


Dr. Edwards is assistant professor 
in physical education and assistant 
baseball coach at WMU. 
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interested in professional baseball 
should reject going to college, con- 
tinue college at a later date, or con- 
tinue his schooling during the off 
season. (It should be mentioned that 
there are many scouts who do en- 
courage a boy to enroll in college or 


- continue with his education if the 


boy expresses such an interest, and 
this is good.) 

Let us consider some of the pos- 
sibilities that baseball scouts offer a 
prospect just out of high school. The 
first is, of course, the promise of 
money. With the bonus rule practi- 
cally gone, any amount of money can 
be offered for signing a contract. The 
contracts should be carefully exam- 
ined; consideration should be given 
to taxes, to new expenditures. Most 
important, the decision to accept 
‘‘the real big bonus’’ should be eare- 
fully weighed to determine if the 
results of the bonus would off-set the 
earnings that a college education 
would yield in later years. 

Another consideration proposed to 
a prospective baseball player is that 
he can complete his education in the 
off season. By attending college 
during the off season, a semester at 
a time, this would take eight years, a 
fairly long time, if the player con- 
tinued in baseball all that time. If 
the player shows possibilities, some 
clubs put pressure on him to play 
winter ball, and so the college educa- 
tion is further delayed. 

Then too, the pay in the lower 
minor leagues is not very high, rang- 
ing from $250 to $500 a month, and 
a player would have to be very care- 
ful to save enough to. carry him 


through a semester of school (even 
with an odd job on the side). Not 
only would it take a long time to 
complete college under this plan, but 
there are not many jobs available 
between the time the college semester 
ends in January and spring training 
begins in March. 

Another possibility proposed is 
for the boy to give professional ball 
an all-out effort for a year or two 
and then, if he sees he cannot make 
it, to quit baseball and go to college. 
If the boy saved only a very little 
in his two years, then it will be a 
long hard pull to finance his eduea- 
tion afterwards. More seriously, he 
eannot play collegiate baseball and 
has lost his chance for an athletic 
scholarship or any grant-in-aid once 
he signs a professional contract. 


Advantages of College Ball 


Let us now consider the advan- 
tages for the boy who stays on in 
college or who begins college and 
graduates. First and most impor- 
tant, he receives his degree and no 
one can take it away from him. No 
matter how well or how poorly he 
may do in professional baseball, he 
still has his college education to fall 
back on. 

The better baseball player often 
has a chance for an athletic scholar- 
ship or some type of grant-in-aid 
for playing baseball in college. He 
also is often provided with odd jobs, 
both on and off campus. 

A very important factor to con- 
sider is the quality of baseball re- 
quired to play professional baseball 
and college baseball. A player who 
cannot make the varsity college team 
or who is an average college player 
would probably not go beyond ‘‘B’’ 
league baseball. If he completed his 
education he would be trained in 
some profession. If he did not get 
a college education and did not make 
it in professional ball, he would lack 
training and would have to start at 
the bottom wherever he found em- 
ployment. 

The good high school baseball 
player who turns out to be a good 
college player will still be attracting. 
the attention of the scouts and will 
receive the same offer or even more 
money. In many instances, the 

(Continued on page 84) 
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A NEW APPROACH TO TEACHING TENNIS 


Begin with the 


BARBARA R. SOUTHWARD 


Michigan State University 


LAYING TENNIS presents a 

few more problems and obstacles 
than playing many other sports. Ten- 
nis teachers maintain this to be a 
fact because, essentially, in playing 
tennis we must move our bodies into 
position to swing a racquet at a mov- 
ing object at the proper moment to 
stroke the ball over the net. To play 
tennis, a player must have (1) a ten- 
nis racquet which is used as an ex- 
tension of his arm; (2) a tennis ball 
which becomes a moving object when 
the ball is put into play; and (3) a 
stationary tennis court and a tennis 
net. With this equipment, a tennis 
player must (1) get his racquet into 
position; (2) get into the correct 


An instructor of physical educa- 
tion, Miss Southward has based her 
article on research done at Michigan 
State University and teaching ex- 
perience as a tennis professional at 
Marblehead, Massachusetts. Photos 
show Dave Drury, tennis professional 
at Jacksonville, Florida, and Oyster- 
ville, Massachusetts, who has success- 
fully used the method described here. 


Figure |.— Correct racquet hold for 
the volley. The feel of the position 
of the racquet head in stroking is 
basic to mastery of tennis and is 
best and most easily taught by be- 
ginning instruction with the volley. 
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VOLLEY 


stroking position; and (3) swing the 
racquet in time to meet the ball and 
stroke it over the net. 

A cinematographic analysis of the 
strokes of beginners performed at 
Michigan State University showed 
that the beginner has three main 
problems: 

1. He cannot judge where the ball 
will bounce in relation to the end of 
his racquet head in stroking the ball. 
He tends to be too close or too far 
from the ball, resulting in faulty 
stroking techniques. 

2. He cannot feel the position of 
the face of the racquet head. 

3. His feet are not firmly planted 
as a base, but tend to shift positions 
with ball contact ; this is particularly 
true of the front foot. The result is 
a loss of power and control, particu- 
larly in the forehand drive. 

The mechanics of successful tennis 
stroking are sufficiently complex that 
they cannot be mastered in a short 
time when taught as a whole. For 
successful teaching, then, the meth- 
odology must be changed to include 
a progressive sequence of experiences 


Figure “Il. — Correct volley position. 


which permits mastery of selected 
skills, e.g., feel of the position of the 
racquet head in stroking, as a base 
prior to instruction of the more com- 
plex strokes. 

So why not reverse our usual tech- 
nique and start the teaching of the 
beginner at the net in the volley posi- 
tion? The problems facing the begin- 
ner in this position are reduced and 
can be overcome with relative ease. 
Once the skills are mastered in this 
position, the student can be moved 
back from the net progressively. This 
permits progressive learning of the 
more complex footwork in complete 
stroking, following mastery of the 
essential body-ball relationship and 
the racquet face ‘‘feel’’ skills, which 
appear to be the basis of the begin- 
ner’s difficulties. 

The volley position technique is 
taught as follows: 

The beginner is taken to the net 
position and told to ‘‘shake hands 
with his racquet’’ so that the strings 
face the net (Figure 1). The student 
is then taught to assume the correct 
volley position. In teaching this po- 
sition the following points are 
stressed: 1. The racquet head should 
have the strings facing the net. 2. 
The racquet head should be a bit 
higher than or above the wrist. 3. 
The arm and racquet should extend 
comfortably away from the body. 
4. The entire arm is one piece and 
bumps or strokes the ball as one 
piece. The student is then instructed 
to bump ‘‘or punch’’ the ball back 
as the ball is tossed or stroked to him 
on the fly (Figure IT). 

(Continued on page 60) 


Figure 1l1l.— The volley in action. 
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AUTOMATION 
arrives the tennis court 


JUDY BARTA 


Bronxville, New York 


EACHING TENNIS with an 

automatic ball-throwing machine 
is a rewarding experience for teach- 
er and student alike. The quick 
sense of success that is evident in all 
students, both beginners and ad- 
vanced, who have worked with this 
device has more than proved its 
worth as a teaching aid. 

Automation provides a controlled 
situation and thereby eliminates 
two learning problems for most stu- 
dents: where is the ball going to 
bounce, and how is it going to come 
—slow, fast, high, or low. In the 
controlled situation offered by the 
machine, the student knows in ad- 
vance where and how fast the ball 
will come over the net. He is more 
relaxed and can concentrate on how 
he swings. The use of an automatic 
machine enables the teacher to help 
students learn to hit the ball in good 
form over the net much more quick- 
ly and with much more personal sat- 
isfaction for both teacher and stu- 
dent than with the methods used in 
the past. 

Automation is flexible — simplify- 
ing and speeding up the learning 
process. There are many ways in 
which the automatic ball thrower 
can aid in teaching. It can be used 
for developing skill in hitting every 
stroke and executing every shot in 
the game from a stationary or a mov- 


Mrs. Barta, a tennis consultant in 
the field of education, was formerly 
on the physical education staff at 
Sarah Lawrence College and Bar- 
nard. Active in both AAHPER and 
NAPECW, she conducts clinics and 
demonstrations in tennis instruction. 
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ing position. By presetting the ma- 
chine, it is possible to simulate a 
backhand and forehand drive, drop 
shot, overhead smash, high-bounding 
balls, cross-court, line shots, all net 
shots, and many others. 


Supplementing the Teacher's Skill 


Evidence from numerous teaching 
sessions with physical educators 
bears out the fact that as a profes- 
sion we are seriously lacking in in- 
dividual tennis skill. If some of us 
have had reservations about teach- 
ing tennis in the past, our doubts 
are quickly eliminated with an auto- 
matic ball thrower. By releasing the 
teacher’s hitting time, the door is 
open for imaginative teaching. We 
need no longer be concerned with 
expertness as a player. Knowledge 
and recognition of the free basic 
body movements common to dance 
forms and sports, and the ability to 
utilize movement through progres- 
sive carry-over techniques, become 
paramount in teaching. When these 
are enriched by a sound knowledge 


of the game, and furthered by a de- 
sire to meet students’ needs, teach- 
ing becomes creative. 

An automatic device can also be 
used as a second teacher by letting 
one group of students practice 
against it while the teacher instructs 
on an adjoining court. Many times 
the usual number of ‘‘ practice mean- 
ing’’ balls can be hit in this manner. 


Learning Control 


Control, which translates itself in 
accuracy, is an essential ingredient 
for making a good tennis player. 
Control becomes apparent when the 
student no longer needs to worry 
about how the stroke is executed but 
swings with automatic freedom, 
sending the ball to a predetermined 
spot on the court. Consistent repeti- 
tion of a stroke finally makes it be- 
come ‘‘one’’ with the player. The 
automatic ball-tossing device sup- 
plies this much-needed repetitive 
practice. 

The backboard has seldom been a 
practice device for anyone except 


Use of an automatic ball-throwing machine speeds up the learning process for be- 
ginning tennis students and aids practice for highly skilled players. Its great 


advantage is that it frees the teacher for more helpful and creative instruction. 
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the high intermediate and advanced 
players. Too often it has been a 
source of discouragement as some 
students lack the control necessary 
for placing the ball so it will re- 
bound to them. If and when the ball 
does come back accurately, it re- 
bounds so quickly that the student 
is not prepared to return it; even 
if he is prepared, the timing does not 
duplicate that met in the game situa- 
tion. Learners need time to line up 
their forces behind the ball. Other 
disadvantages of the backboard are 
that the learner never sees where the 
shot is landing in the opposite court 
and never acquires the court perspec- 
tive so important in judging dis- 
tance. 

Most students (regardless of skill 
level) emerge from a tennis class 
with a forehand and backhand of 
sorts and not much else. The half 
and block volley, the lob, net play, 
the overhead smash, and serve are 
the dessert course students frequent- 
ly do not have time to enjoy. Hours 
of practice are required to perfect 
these shots; class time has never 
been sufficient. Only the champions 
have had time to develop their total 
game. With automation in a tennis 
device, practice becomes feasible and 
realistic. In addition to using a ma- 
chine in class, it can be made avail- 
able without a teacher throughout 
the day and evening hours. 


Tennis on the Run 

The art of hitting the ball on the 
run and either following it to the 
net or returning to home base (base- 
line mideourt) is usually weak in 
the majority of our students. We 
try to teach a player to move fast 
enough so there is a chance to get 
set before actually hitting, although 
this is not always possible. The auto- 
matic ball-tossing machine is a big 
help here. The machine (as shown 
in Diagram 1) is preset to the cross- 
court. The student takes his place 
at home base. As the ball ejects, the 
player runs to hit it and returns to 
home base in time to run and hit the 
next ball. 

This running, hitting, and return- 
ing takes place every five seconds. 
Most students can complete this ex- 
ercise only six or seven times. It is 
a fatiguing but vigorous physical 
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activity which builds endurance. 
West Point Cadets are using this 
technique for a variety of shots to 
increase reaction time and to shorten 
the time required for acquisition of 
a high level of skill. The develop- 
ment of footwork alone in this exer- 
cise has its rewards. 


Volley Practice 

The volley is a particularly useful 
weapon in tennis, and students need 
practice in executing the stroke from 
midecourt positions. After students 
have learned to volley at the net 
from a set position, they are ready 
to develop skill in volleying the ball 
while moving forward. Place your 
students on the baseline; have them 
run forward and volley from a mid- 
court position. Next, have them rush 
the net from the baseline, return, 
and then repeat the procedure. The 
player must have wings; speed and 
agility are required, plus a stroke 
lightning fast and accurate. 


The Overhead Smash 

The overhead smash is the one shot 
in the entire game that is the hard- 
est to hit, requires the most practice, 
and seems to be the most difficult to 
perfect. This is understandable as 
there has not been a really satisfac- 
tory way to practice the stroke. The 
service is a help but does not fully 
duplicate the problems involved. It 
takes a dedicated teacher to toss up 
100 balls in the same general area 
in order to get the coordinated 
rhythm and spot of contact in this 
swing. By changing the trajectory 
of an automatic device 100 lobs can 
be fired to land, one every five sec- 
onds, within a small cirele. 


Q 


Diagram 1. Shown here are five dif- 
ferent shots for which the ball-tossing 
machine can be preset. The student 
runs from the marked spot to hit ball. 


Class Organization 

There are a number of ways in 
which tennis classes may be organ- 
ized, depending on size, facilities, 
age, and skill level. Two methods 
which are effective with an auto- 
matic device are summarized here: 

With a class of thirty students, discuss 
or analyze the stroke to be practiced and 
then divide the class into three groups of 
ten each. Send two groups (by pairs) to 
practice on the adjoining courts. Keep one 
group of ten students with you. Place the 
ball-throwing machine midcourt on the op- 
posite side, as shown in Diagram 2, and 
place the foot-switech machine control next 
to you. Keep the students in the group 
rotating with some hitting and some re- 
ceiving instruction, some retrieving the 
balls and loading the hopper. The ball 
leaves the hopper every five seconds and 
lands with such accuracy that contact and 


go? 


Diagram 2. This is a pattern of class 
organization using a machine to free 
the instructor for better teaching. 
hitting success are assured for each stu- 
dent. In this manner, you need never teach 
by ‘‘long distance’’ again. The automatic 
device enables you to stand next to your 
students, talk quietly to them, and never 
hit a ball yourself. You are free from the 
exhaustion of shouting across the net. 
Your hands are free to demonstrate and 
guide your students’ swings without walk- 
ing halfway across the court and back. You 
are where you should be, next to the stu- 
dents. You can watch their swings from 
all angles and illustrate your points with 
ease by simply turning the machine off 
with your foot switch. You are free to 
teach. 

Or, following group discussion of the 
particular stroke, one part of the class may 
remain with the automatic ball hitter. The 
others accompany you to adjoining courts. 
This procedure doubles teaching benefits 
by providing more opportunities for each 
student to hit many more balls. With 
either method of organization the teacher 
increases the amount of individual instrue- 
tion yet retains the values of working to- 
gether as a group. 


Tennis Indoors and Out 
Tennis need no longer be restrict- 
ed to spring and fall classes but can 
be offered year round in any area 
from a gymnasium to a 40-foot room 
(Continued on page 82) 
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FOLK FESTIVALS 


Dances and games with international flavor 
aid learning in all curriculum areas 


EDWARD D. ALLEN 


Ohio State University 


‘The writer of this article is not a physical education teacher, and, as a 
matter of record, was barely able to pass the physical education courses in 
high school and college! Yet in his fourteen years of teaching foreign lan- 
guages, he has continuously directed learning activities which are usually 
thought of in connection with the physical education area. He has taught 
large groups of high school students at the University School, Ohio State 
University, to perform the folk dances, games, and. sports of France, Spain, 
and Latin America. (He is assistant professor of foreign language education 
at the University.) 

In preparing for the folk festivals the writer lived in the foreign coun- 
tries, visited little villages and collected the folklore in its original setting. 
The applications of this folklore in the school program show that folk assem- 
blies can successfully meet the needs and interests of a great number of high 
school students. Such values as learning to work together, sharing responsi- 
bilities, solving problems, developing neuro-muscular skills, discovering vital 
data about the life and language of other civilizations, and, above all, gaining 
a sympathetic understanding of foreign peoples make folk festivals an ac- 
tivity of major importance in the curriculum. 

This stimulating article has special meaning for physical educators, who 
sometimes become so involved in the specific mechanics of dance and games 
that they neglect the cultural atmosphere which should surround these 
activities. Dancing is not just exercise; folk dances in particular have social, 
recreational, and cultural overtones which should not be overlooked when 
they are introduced to young people. The author describes an approach 


to the teaching of folk dance and folk games to which all physical education 
teachers shoul pay special attention.—Editor. 


OLK FESTIVALS offer an ex- 

cellent means of integrating 
many areas of the curriculum. Such 
festivals may originate in any part 
of the school program—at the Uni- 
versity School of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity the foreign language classes 
have been the starting point for the 
use of folklore as an integrating de- 
vice. The production of several folk 
festivals, incorporating the dances, 
songs, costumes, customs, and games 
of different foreign countries, has 
directly aided students’ ability to 
use a foreign tongue. The festivals 
have also been a center of interest 
for tying together the learning ac- 
tivities of several other different 
areas of the curriculum. The home 
arts area helps the students with 
costumes; the related arts area 
guides the pupils in the construction 
of props; the physical education 
area aids in the learning of dances 
and folk games; the music area 
teaches the folk songs; the social 
studies area helps provide the his- 
torical and geographical  back- 
grounds; use of the library for re- 
search is assured. 

Presented here are some of the 
details of the folk festivals which 
have been produced in the past sev- 
eral years, at the University School 
of the Ohio State University. The 
learning activities described are typi- 
cal of the unlimited possibilities in- 
herent in using folklore in the school 
program. 


A Basque Festival 

The students in the French classes 
planned with their teacher (the au- 
thor) the production of a Basque 
festival. Realizing that there is a 
stigma in our culture against boys 
who dance, the teacher chose the 
most virile athletes and taught them 
the violent Club Dance of the 
Basque country. Next he announced 


For the Mexican Festival, the home 
arts teacher helped design and sew cos- 
tumes and the related arts department 
aided construction of the life-sized 
bull, “shown “dead” in the foreground. 
A Mexican exchange pupil taught the 
bullfighters authentic cape movements. 
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that only the most athletic and well- 
coordinated boys could perform the 
Danse du Chef Mort au Combat 
(Dance of the Chietain Who Died in 
Combat). These dances were both 
challenging and taxing. The boys 
soon discovered that the Basques 
must be real ‘‘he-men’’ and excep- 
tionally fond of sports. Thus the ice 
was broken, and the boys were not 
only willing to dance but anxious 
to give many public performances. 
From this, it was not difficult to pair 
them with girls and teach them the 
Fandango. 


Festival in Mexico 

A Mexican exchange student in 
our school taught a group of elev- 
enth and twelfth grade boys the var- 
ious, intricate cape movements of 
bullfighters. With the help of the re- 
lated arts department, the students 
constructed a life-sized and very real 
looking bull, operated by two boys 
standing inside. The home arts 
teacher helped them design and sew 
their bullfighter’s costumes. 

While the girls were making 
China Poblana skirts (the national 
costume of Mexico), they learned 
the legend of the founding of Mexi- 
co City ; each skirt was adorned with 
sequins depicting a cactus upon 
which was perched an eagle with 
a snake in its mouth. The boys who 
danced the Plume Dance from Oaxa- 
ca, Mexico, had a real problem when 
they sought ways to keep their 
gigantic headdresses atop their 
heads. Working with the industrial 
arts teacher, the boys finally devised 
a structure which prevented the 
headdresses from falling. 


History and Festivals 
History was made exciting and 
meaningful to some students as a 


result of the Alsatian and Breton as- 
semblies. For the former, the girls 
made large black bows which the 
Alsatian women first created in 1870 
to symbolize their mourning at the 
defeat of France in the Franco- 
Prussian War. For the latter assem- 
bly, the girls produced enormous 
tower-shaped headdresses which 
were originally created by Breton 
women as a symbol of protest 
against Louis XIV. This regent had 
unjustly taxed the people and, when 
they refused to pay, had ordered 
the church towers to be razed; the 
women had showed their defiance by 
wearing these huge hats. 


Festivals and Sports 

Last year the festival scene was 
the French and Spanish Pyrenees. 
The gymnasium was converted into 
the patio of a large ranch honse in 
the Pyrenees mountains. Rows of 
geraniums and hanging vines dec- 
orated the artificial grill work in the 
baleony and concealed the basketball 
nets. In the center of the gym- 
nasium floor a large fountain gushed 
joyously, producing a _ soothing 
sound. Behind the potted palms the 
school orchestra assembled. The 
theme was a birthday celebration for 
a sixteen year old Spanish girl whose 
devoted parents were giving her a 
party and inviting all her friends 
and relatives from the French as 
well as the Spanish side of the 
Pyrenees mountains. She was sere- 
naded at dawn with the traditional 
birthday song, Las Mananitas. Fes- 
tivities included folk dances and 
songs, an almuerzo (luncheon), a jai 
alai game, and a bull fight. Each 
year in Pamplona, a bull is released 
and allowed to charge through the 
streets. Young, aspiring bullfighters 
approach the bull and try out their 


Boys chosen for the intricate 
Mexican Indian Plume Dance, 
left, and the vigorous dances of 
the Basque country were selected 
from among the most athletic 
and well-coordinated, in order to 
show that folk dancing could be 
a real “he-man” type activity. 


skill. When darkness fell the merry- 
makers took their leave, and the 
girl’s suitor sang a romantic ballad. 
The girl tossed a rose to him, and he 
declared to her his undying love. 
All the dialogue was in French and 
Spanish, and all songs were in cor- 
rect dialect. 

The best athletes in the school 
played their castanets as they ex- 
ecuted the intricate steps of the Jota, 
the Sevillanas, and other well-known 
folk dances. The boys as well as the 
girls sewed their own costumes. 
Imagine the captains of the football 
and basketball teams seated at sew- 
ing machines and skillfully creating 
colorful, bespangled bullfighters’ cos- 
tumes and jai alai berets! 

In order to play a jai alai game 
resembling the real sport, we worked 
closely with the physical education 
area. The coach told us to use a 
hand ball, heavily taped, for the 
purpose, inasmuch as an authentic 
Jai Alai ball is more like a missile 
than a ball. He also suggested that 
we pull the sliding partition wall 
three quarters of the way across the 
middle of the gymnasium floor thus 
making it possible for the audience 
to see jai alai games played on each 
side of the partition. It was against 
this partition that the players hurled 
the ball. The cestas or glove-like 
baskets were purchased at the jai 
alai courts at Tampa, Florida. The 
publicity manager, a former physi- 
cal education teacher, was interested 
in our project and sent us abundant 
information about jai alai and pho- 
tographs of the players in action. 
In our version of the game, the play- 
er who serves the ball (hurls it from 
the cesta to the wall) is the only one 
who can score. A point is marked 
for him when his opponent fails to 
catch the ball or throw it back 
against the wall. Excitement and 
team spirit were at a high pitch, and 
everybody enjoyed this ‘‘new’’ 
thrilling sport. 

All the young people participating 
in these folk festivals were made 
aware of at least some of the rich 
sources of recreation, sociability, and 
cultural and aesthetic opportunities 
which the folk festivals provided. 
They learned also the values of day- 
by-day cooperation in planning and 
working toward a common goal. * 
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This is Part II of the NEA-AMA 
Joint Committee’s report on health 
questions of concern to physical edu- 
cators. Part I, concerned with infec- 
tion and disease, appeared in the 
January JOURNAL on pages 32-35. 
Part III, health and safety precau- 
tions, will be published in March. 


- Eating, Smoking, Drinking 


HE EFFECT of diet, smoking, 
t of sweets, and the drinking 
of aleoholic beverages on motor per- 
formance has been a concern of phys- 
ical educators and coaches for many 
years. Training rules for athletic 
competition usually give attention to 
these practices; yet many miscon- 
ceptions are found among teachers 
and players. Teachers and coaches 
have asked the following questions: 


1. What kind of diet, if any, is espe- 
cially favorable for the training or 
conditioning of athletes? 


There is no diet or combination of 
foods which is especially favorable 
to athletes in training. The princi- 
ples of good nutrition apply to the 
non-athlete as well as to the athlete. 
Both should use a diet which con- 
tains a variety of foods. The amounts 
to be eaten depend upon the need of 
the athlete. 

High school athletes, being grow- 
ing boys, are increasing their muscle 
mass and thus-have a greater requir- 
ment for protein than adults but no 
ereater than their non-athletic con- 
temporaries. Protein requirements 
are determined by rate of growth 
rather than by activity. 
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There are many traditional or su- 
perstitious notions about special food 
requirements or taboos for athletes. 
Milk, for example, is no more of a 
necessity in the diet of an athlete 
than any other single food. Desserts, 
pastries, and candy have frequently 
been barred from the diet of athletes. 
There is no scientific basis for this. 
There is no ‘‘ pre-game meal’’ which 
gives particular energy or has any 
other particular merit over the usual 
meal. It makes very little difference 
what athletes eat during training or 
before a contest as long as the food 
is acceptable to them personally and 
is consumed from three to four hours 
before the all-out effort. Feeding an 
athlete is basically no different from 
feeding a normal non-athlete. The 
best diet for an athlete is a balanced 
one consisting of a variety of foods 
he enjoys, in amounts that maintain 
his weight at an optimum level. 


2. Should athletes use vitamin pills 
and gelatin, extra sugar, honey, or any 
special or unusual substance to in- 
crease efficiency? 


Any person who eats an adequate 
amount and variety of good food, in- 
cluding liberal amounts of fruits and 
vegetables, does not need to get his 
vitamins from pills. Extra vitamins 
beyond daily needs serve no useful 
purpose. The administration of addi- 
tional vitamins to well-fed athletes is 
unnecessary. 

Gelatin is just another food and 
has no particular virtue for athletes. 
In fact, because it does not include 
all of the essential amino acids it has 
less value than several other protein 
foods. 


The claim is made that breathing 
pure oxygen gives a slight advantage 
in contests of very short duration— 
something like an extra breath or 
two. This claim has not as yet been 
scientifically established. It is prob- 
ably another athletic superstition 
because no matter what the circum- 
stances the blood will take up only 
the usual and needed percentage of 
oxygen. 

Taking a little sugar, such as dex- 
trose, may give a little ‘‘lift’’ in a 
very few minutes. This is probably 
more than a psychological effect. In 
channel swims, marathon runs, and 
other very long events, the taking of 
sugar during the contest becomes 
more important because the body re- 
serves of carbohydrate fuels are like- 
ly to be depleted in such events. 

Neither coffee, tea, nor soft drinks 
have any noteworthy or special vir- 
tues as additions to the diets of ath- 
letes. The use of caffeine for a lift is 
probably relatively harmless if it is 
not used when food or rest are more 
important. Caffeine apparently has 
a much greater effect on some people 
than on others, and there is evidence 
that after continued use it loses its 
power to stimulate. The statement 
that the caffeine effect is always an 
imagined one is not supported by 
careful experiments on man and ani- 
mals. 

Soft drinks, coffee, tea, and candy 
are particularly undesirable when 
used as substitutes for food. 

Chewing gum, besides supplying a 
little sugar, tends to keep the throat 
moist and for some people provides 
a way of relieving nervous tension— 
like thumb twiddling and doodling. 
It, like candy and soft drinks, how- 
ever, may contribute to the incidence 
of dental caries. 

There is doubt that taking salt 
pills to offset the salt lost in profuse 
sweating is ever necessary if normal 
amounts of salt are taken with food 
at mealtime. There are some persons, 
however, who find that salt pills are 
very helpful in relieving the fatigue 
that sometimes follows work in hot 
weather. If additional salt is wanted, 
it can be added to meals. Some indi- 
viduals are likely to become nause- 
ated from the pills unless they are 
taken with food. 

(Continued on next page) 
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3. Should physical education classes 
be scheduled immediately after lunch? 


It is a fact that farmers and indus- 
trial workers often resume heavy 
labor immediately after eating, and 
school children, while waiting for 
afternoon classes to begin, play hard 
without apparent deleterious effects. 

An overloaded stomach, however, 
does interfere with downward move- 
ment of the diaphragm. This is often 
responsible for an uncomfortable 
feeling and leads to early breathless- 
ness. Strong emotions, such as pre- 
cede and accompany exciting compe- 
tition, reduce the ..ormal movement 
of the empty stomach (hunger con- 
tractions) and the full stomach (di- 
gestive movement). This explains 
why an excited child does not feel 
hungry and why, if he does eat, di- 
gestion may be retarded. 

Supervision of organized physical 
education classes, intramural or in- 
terscholastic activities in this regard 
is very important. The less highly 
organized activities in which chil- 
dren engage in their play time or in 
camp are less likely to contain the 
emotional elements that interfere 
with proper digestion than the more 
highly organized games usually in- 
eluded in competitive sports pro- 
grams. 


4. Are swimming classes advisable 
immediately after lunch? 


Not for all groups. It must be rec- 
ognized that beginning swimmers 
usually experience considerable fear. 
Therefore, it may be wiser for such 
groups to wait an hour after meals 
before swimming. However, data to 
show that cramps, near-drownings, 
or drownings occur any more fre- 
quently in the hour or two immedi- 
ately following a meal than at any 
other time have never been present- 
ed. There are many instances of even 
strenuous class participation after 
eating, without untoward effects. 


5. Should exercise be recommended 
for weight reduction? 


Exercise does consume food en- 
ergy. This becomes apparent when 
one learns that nutritionists suggest 
daily allowances as low as 2400 eal- 
ories for inactive men and as high as 
6000 for very active men. A well- 
sustained conditioned athlete can 
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easily endure activity which will ex- 
pend as much as 500 calories an hour. 

The obese person is usually out-of- 
condition and can reduce effectively 
only by the use of a restricted diet 
in combination with graduated exer- 
cise. 

Exercise can be important in 
weight control. It has been estimated 
that one has to walk about 36 miles 
to get rid of a pound of fat. But one 
doesn’t have to walk those 36 miles 
all at one time. If one walks 3 miles 
per day each day of the year his 
walking will expend enough energy 
to account for about thirty pounds 
of fat. 

The physical educator should real- 
ize that there are different causative 
factors for obesity, including psycho- 
genic, and that to recommend diets 
or exercise for individuals does not 
fall within his professional qualifi- 
cations. 


6. Does strenuous exercise damage a 
healthy heart? 


Strenuous exercise has never been 
shown to damage a healthy, sound 
heart in a properly conditioned play- 
er. 

There is no such thing as an ‘‘ath- 
letic heart,’’ that is, a heart that has 
been damaged by participation in 
athletics. Hearts may be damaged 
by disease, not work. ‘‘Enlarged 
hearts’’ are not always damaged 
hearts. Merely because a heart in a 
particular athlete is larger than that 
found in another person of compara- 
ble height and weight does not indi- 
eate that the enlargement is abnor- 
mal or likely to be dangerous to that 
person. 

Most significant of all, however, is 
the fact that the functioning of every 
heart presents an individual problem 
and thus coronary disease, in both its 
preventive and treatment aspects, is 
a highly individual matter. Gener- 
alizations about ‘‘heart disease’’ and 
athletics are not, therefore, sound. 

Teachers should observe the fol- 
lowing signs in children and adoles- 
cents and encourage them to report 
these symptoms in themselves: (1) 
pounding heart, breathlessness, or 
extreme weakness or shakiness that 
persists for more than ten or fifteen 
minutes after exercise; (2) restless- 
ness and broken sleep in the night 


following strenuous exercise; or (3) 
a sense of definite fatigue carried 
into the next day. If any of these 
are reported by the pupil or noticed 
by the teacher, the individual should 
be examined carefully by a physi- 
cian. 


7. Why is smoking considered an un- 
desirable practice for boys and girls 
participating in strenuous activities? 


The nicotine absorbed during 
smoking speeds up the heart action 
and, at the same time, slow its blood 
supply by constricting the vessels 
supplying the heart. The same 
amount of exercise will speed up the 
heart more after smoking than with- 
out smoking. All of this puts a bur- 
den on the circulatory system which 
handicaps it for the work it must do 
in activities of all kinds that demand 
endurance. This is why smoking may 
affect performance in the distance 
events. 

The absorption of carbon monox- 
ide from the smoke produces a low- 
grade carbon monoxide poisoning 
that reduces somewhat the oxygen- 
carrying power of the blood momen- 
tarily and while smoking. 

A report of the Joint Committee 
discusses the effects of smoking as 
follows: 


Though the response of different people 
to tobacco differs widely, many physicians 
feel (1) that habitual smoking when the 
stomach is empty tends to produce gastic 
hyperacidity; (2) that habitual smoking 
frequently leads to an irritable nervous 
system and insomnia and that the younger 
the person, the more likely is this to oe- 
eur; (3) that in certain individuals the 
eapillary-constricting effect of tobacco is 
harmful and may contribute to the de- 
velopment of seroius circulatory disorders; 
(4) that habitual cigarette smoking ac- 
companied by inhalation irritates the deli- 
cate membranes of the throat and lungs, 
invokes a ‘‘cigarette cough’’ and renders 
the throat more susceptible to infection. 
Evidence points to the fact that athletes 
perform best when they follow intelli- 
gently devised training rules which include 
restrictions on smoking.! 


Recent studies have shown a possi- 
ble relationship between tobacco 
smoking and cardiovascular disease 
and smoking and lung cancer. 


1Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education, AMA and NEA, Health Edu- 
cation, Washington D. C., NEA, 1948, 
p. 60. 
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8. Why is the use of alcohol prohibited 
in the training program of athletes? 

The immediate effects of alcohol, 
even in relatively small doses, re- 
duces the activity of nerve centers. 
In fact, aleohol acts much like an 
anesthetic such as ether or chloro- 
form. It affects the finest and most 
delicate coordinations first. These 
include powers of judging distance 
and speed, depth perception, and the 
delicate movements of tongue and 
hand. Larger amounts of alcohol 
progressively break up grosser co- 
ordinations with consequent loss of 
efficiency until the person cannot 
even stand or walk. Alcohol ‘‘dead- 
ens’’ alertness to one’s surroundings, 
i.e., deadens nervous inhibitions just 
enough so the individual performs in 
an uninhibited, less restrained man- 
ner. 

This reaction is likely to give indi- 
viduals a feeling of security, par- 
ticularly those who are overly self- 
conscious or easily inhibited or em- 
barrassed by on-lookers. Such indi- 
viduals may appear to perform bet- 
ter under the influence of a slight 
amount of alcohol. It should be em- 
phasized that the feeling of security 
is a false one and will be of short 
duration. 


9. How much water should a person 
drink who exercises strenuously or 
mildly? 

Ordinary thirst generally may 
be depended upon as a gauge for the 
need of water. Fluids beyond the de- 
mands of thirst, nor withholding 
them, do not improve athletic per- 
formance. Thirst and comfort are 
the important determiners. However, 
the intake of water during active 
play may, because of the tensions in- 
volved, cause nausea or loss of play- 
ing efficiency. 

10. Is the practice of “drying out” 
athletes to make weight, as practiced 
in wrestling, desirable? 

Dehydration continued over sev- 
eral days will produce a fatigue 
which will reduce efficiency. Rapid 
weight loss to a degree which threat- 
ens proper salt and fluid balance is 
dangerous. 


11. Is it normal for an athlete to 
shiver and tremble before a contest, 
or to have an upset stomach? 
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Yes. This seems to be not unusual 
even among experienced performers. 
It is a psychological situation, the 
result of an awareness of being ‘‘on 
the spot’’ or up against the need for 
‘‘coming through’’ with an accept- 
able performance. 

Such symptoms of nervousness, 
when they begin many hours, or even 
days before the event, may prema- 
turely ‘‘wear out’’ the performer, 
and it would be best to attempt to 
divert the interest of the athlete to 
other things, if possible. Because of 
individual differences, athletes ex- 
perience these reactions in varying 
degrees, and the absence of them 
does not necessarily mean the per- 
former is not ‘‘keyed up”’ to the task 
which is before him. 


12. Is there any danger connected 
with muscle soreness or stiffness fol- 
lowing unaccustomed exercise? 


Not ordinarily. Sustained effort, 
even among highly trained athletes, 
may provide a temporary soreness of 
muscle. If the soreness persists, how- 
ever, it may be evidence that some of 
the muscle tissue has ruptured (as 
in a ‘‘charley horse’’), and the mus- 
cle part should not be used until per- 
ceptible healing has taken place. It 
is not wise to attempt to ‘‘ work out”’ 
a ‘‘charley horse.’’ 


13. Are “pep pills” used in athletics 
and are they useful or harmful? 


Coaches should be aware of a dan- 
ger inherent in the giving of any 
kind of stimulant to produce per- 
formance beyond the normal and ex- 
pected. Such a response, under the 
influence of oxygen or anything else, 


may overtax the resources of the 
athlete because the normal feeling of 
fatigue is not permitted to function. 

The extent of use, if any, of so- 
called pep pills (amphetamine or 
other stimulant drugs) for the pur- 
pose of improving athletic perform- 
ance is presently unknown. Scientific 
evidence as to the physiological effect 
of such substances on athletic per- 
formance is also lacking. Such stud- 
ies as have been made give conflict- 
ing evidence, and it is not known 
whether some apparent changes in 
performance are due to physiologic 
or psychologic factors. 

It is known that such drugs are 
toxic in nature and can be dangerous 
to health and life. The use of am- 
phetamine drugs or any other sub- 
stance known as ‘‘dope’’ in athletics 
has been outlawed by the American 
Athletic Union, the American Olym- 
pie Association, and other groups. 
Any person who would knowingly 
give such drugs to an athlete or allow 
an athlete under his direction to use 
them is violating both the spirit and 
the rules of sports. 


14. Should athletes injured by sprains 
or pulled ligaments be given novocain 
injections to permit them to continue 
to play? 

No. Pain, like fatigue, is a pro- 
tective phenomenon and is Nature’s 
warning to the player to stop using 
the injured part. To ignore such 
warning is most unwise and can re- 
sult in more serious injury. 


(To be concluded in March) 


The complete report will be pub- 
lished later this year in a booklet. 


5128 W. NORTH AVE. 


Schools and Colleges. 


and Price List. 


Price of book $3.00. 


WITTER GOLF RANGE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Wholesale Golf Supplies for Ranges, Golf Courses, Pro Shops, 
We have a complete line of supplies. Write for Illustrated Catalog 


Specialties in Mats, all types Netting, Golf Balls, Golf Clubs. 


Full co-operation given on all orders. 


“Range Operators’ Hand Book’’— information on the planning, building and man- 
agement of Golf Driving Range, Miniature Putting Courses and Par-3 Golf Courses. 
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GENERAL SESSIONS 


Opening General Session 
Sunday, 8:00 p.m. 
Second General Session 
Tuesday, 8:00 p.m. 

Third General Session 
Wednesday, 8:00 p.m. 
Final General Session 
Thursday, 10:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
Representative Assembly 
Tuesday, 7:30 p.m. 
Portland Demonstration 
Tuesday, 8:00 p.m. 
All Convention Dinner 
Wednesday, 6:00 p.m. 


HEALTH EDUCATION DIVISION 


Health Division Executive Council 
Sunday, 1:00-3:00 p.m. 
Thursday, 1:30-3:00 p.m. 

Secondary School Health Section 
Monday, 8:30-10:00 a.m. 

Dental Health Section 
Monday, 10:45 a.m.-12 noon 

Elementary School Health Section 
Monday, 2:00-3:30 p.m. 

Health Education Division 
Monday, 4:00-6:00 p.m. 

College Health Education 
Tuesday, 8:30-10:00 a.m. 

Community Health Section 
Tuesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 

Health Education Division Luncheon 
Tuesday, 12:00 noon-2:C0 p.m. 

School Lunch Section 
Tuesday, 2:00-3:30 p.m. 

Safety Education Section 
Tuesday, 2:00-3:30 p.m. 

Health Services Section 
Tuesday, 4:15-5:45 p.m. 

Health Education Subsection 
Wednesday, 8:30-10:00 a.m. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION DIVISION 


Physical Education Division Executive Council 
Sunday, 1:00-3:00 p.m. 
Thursday, 1:00-3:00 p.m. 

College Physical Education Section 
Monday, 8:30-10:00 a.m. 

Elementary Physical Education Section 
Tuesday, 8:30-10:00 a.m. 

Physical Education Division Meeting 
Tuesday, 10:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 

Senior High School Physical Education 
Tuesday, 4:15-5:45 p.m. 

Joint Junior High School and Senior High 

School Physical Education 
Wednesday, 8:30-10:00 a.m. 

Physical Education Subsection 
Wednesday, 8:30-10:00 a.m. 

Adapted Physical Education Section 
Wednesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 

History and Philosophy Section 
Thursday, 8:30-10:00 a.m. 

Junior High School Physical Education 
Thursday, 8:30-10:00 a.m. 


RECREATION DIVISION 


Recreation Division Executive Council 
Sunday, 1:00-3:00 p.m. 
Wednesday, 10:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
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Industrial Recreation Section, Public Recrea- 
tion Section, Church Recreation Section, Recre- 
ational Therapy Section, and Voluntary and 
Youth Serving Agencies Section 

Monday, 8:30-10:00 a.m., 4:15-5:45 p.m. 
Recreation Division Meeting 

Monday, 10:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
Joint Recreation Sections 

Monday, 2:00-3:30 p.m 

Tuesday, 8:30-10:00 a.m., 4:15-5:45 p.m. 
Recreation Subsection 

Wednesday, 8:30-10:00 a.m. 


DIV. FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 


DGWS Executive Council 
Saturday, 9:00 a.m. 
Thursday, 1:30-3:00 p.m. 
DGWS Officiating Section 
Monday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Team Sports Section 
Monday, 2:00-3:30 p.m. 
DGWS Officiating Demonstration 
Tuesday, 8:30-10:00 a.m. 
Philosophy and Standards Section 
Tuesday, 2:00-3:30 p.m. 
Individual and Dual Sports Section 
Tuesday, 4:15-5:45 p.m. 
Sports Leadership Section 
Wednesday, 8:30-10:00 a.m. 
DGWS Division Meeting 
Wednesday, 10:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
Demonstrationx—DGWS & DMA 
Wednesday, 4:00-6:00 p.m. 


DIVISION FOR MEN’S ATHLETICS 


DMA Division Executive Council 
Sunday, 1:00-3:00 p.m. 
Thursday, 1:30-3:00 p.m. 

Athletic Administration Section 
Monday, 2:00-3:30 p.m. 

Sports Officiating 
Monday, 4:15-5:45 p.m. 

Winter Sports Section 
Tuesday, 2:00-3:30 p.m. 

Athletic Training Section 
Tuesday, 4:15-5:45 p.m. 

Intramurals Section 
Wednesday, 8:30-10 a.m., 2-3:30 p.m. 

Division for Men's Athletics 
Wednesday, 10:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 

Fall Sports Section 
Wednesday, 2:00-3:30 p.m. 

Demonstrationx—DMA & DGWS 
Wednesday, 4:00-6:00: p.m. 

Spring Sports Section 
Thursday, 8:30-10:00 a.m. 


GENERAL DIVISION 


General Division Executive Council 
Sunday, 1:00-3:00 p.m. 
Thursday, 1:30-3:00 p.m. 

Research Subsection No. | 
Monday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 

Research Subsection No. 2 
Tuesday, 8:30-10:00 a.m. 

Research Subsection No. 3 
Wednesday, 4:00-5:30 p.m. 

American Council of Administrators for Health, 

Physical Education and Recreation 
Sunday, 5:00-7:30 p.m. 
Monday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 


1959 AAHPER 


Dance Section 
Monday, 2:00-3:30 p.m. 
Dance Section Legislative Board 
Sunday, 3:30-6:00 p.m. 
Monday, 4:00-6:00 p.m. 
Council on Equipment and Supplies 
Monday, 4:15-5:45 p.m. 
Fitness Council 
Monday, 4:15-5:45 p.m. 
Thursday, 8:30-10:00 a.m. 
Therapeutics Section 
Tuesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Measurement and Evaluation Section 
Tuesday, 2:00-3:30 p.m. 
Aquatics Section 
Tuesday, 2:00-3:30 p.m., 4:15-5:45 p.m. 
Student Section 
Tuesday, 4:15-5:45 p.m. 
Wednesday, 8:30-10:00 a.m. 
Research Council 
Tuesday, 4:15-5:45 p.m. 
International Relations Hospitality Hour 
Monday, 4:15-5:45 p.m. 
International Relations Section 
Wednesday, 8:30-10:00 a.m., 2:00-3:30 p.m. 
City and County Supervisors Section 
Wednesday, 2:00-3:30 p.m. 
Professional Education Section 
Wednesday, 2:00-3:30 p.m. 
Public Relations Section 
Wednesday, 2:00-3:30 p.m. 
Outdoor Education Section 
Wednesday, 2:00-3:30 p.m. 
Thursday, 8:30-10:00 a.m. 
OTHER MEETINGS 


Nominating Committee 
Sunday, 2:00 p.m. 
Federation for National Professional 
Organizations for Recreation 
Sunday, 3:00-6:00 p.m. 
Journal Editorial Board 
Sunday, 4:00-6:00 p.m. 
Periodical Committee 
Sunday, 4:00-6:00 p.m. 
Research Quarterly Board 
Monday, 8:30-10:00 a.m. 
Resolutions Committee 
Sunday, 4:00-6:00 p.m. 
Joint Council on International Affairs 
Sunday, 4:00-6:00 p.m. 
75th Anniversary Planning Committee 
Monday, 10:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
American Academy Meeting 
Saturday, 9:00 a.m., 1:30 p.m., 7:00 p.m. 
Sunday, 10:30 a.m.-12 noon, 3:00 p.m. 
Southwest District Board of Directors 
Monday, 4:00-6:00 p.m. 
Past President's Dinner 
Monday, 6:00-8:00 p.m. 
Associated Exhibitors Banquet 
Monday, 6:00-8:00 p.m. 
Southwest District Representative Assembly 
Tuesday, 4:15-5:45 p.m. 
DGWS Guide and Rules Committee 
Tuesday, 7:30 p.m. 
Association for Physical and Mental Rehabili- 
tation 
Wednesday, 8:30-10:00 a.m. 
Northwest District Board of Directors 
Friday, 9:00 a.m. 
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74th Anniversary Convention Program 


March 29-April 2, 1959 
HELD JOINTLY WITH NORTHWEST AND SOUTHWEST DISTRICTS 


Portland, Oregon 


PRECONVENTION 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 25 


6:00-10:00 p.m.—BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS DINNER 


THURSDAY, MARCH 26 


8:30 a.m.-9:00 p.m—BOARD OF DI- 
RECTORS 


FRIDAY, MARCH 27 


8:30 a.m.-9:00 p.m.—BOARD OF DI- 
RECTORS 
8:00-10:00 p.m.— DANCE CONCERT— 
Jean Erdman, New York City. Co- 
sponsored by Dance Events Committee 
of Portland and the Drama Depart- 
ment of Portland State College 
8:30 a.m.-12:00 Midnight — DANCE 
SECTION LEGISLATIVE BOARD 
:00 p.m.—AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION — Executive 
Committee meeting 
:30-9:30 p.m. — DANCE SECTION — 
Emelia Louise Kilby, Western Wash- 
ington College of Education. Master 
Lesson. Group Participation led by 
Jean Erdman, Creative Dancer, New 
York City, 8:00-10:00 p.m. Registra- 
tion—50¢ fee required, 7:30-8:00 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 28 


YMCA 

7:30 a.m.—_ CONVENTION BREAKFAST 
10:30 a.m.— REGISTRATION 

12:00 Noon—OPENING MEETING 
5:30 p.m.—BANQUET 


DANCE SECTION 

8:30-12:00 a.m.; 1:30-5:00 p.m.; 7:00- 
12:00 p.m.— Miriam Gray, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal. pre- 
siding; Emelia-Louise Kilby, Western 
Washington College of Education, Bell- 
ingham, Northwest District chairman; 
Margaret Gisolo, Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe, Southwest District chair- 
man; Allyn Hudson, Bureau of Parks 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


and Public Recreation, Portland, local 
chairman; Secretary-Summarizer: Dor- 
othy Gillanders, Arizona State College 

8:30-9:00 a.m. and 7:00-7:30 p.m.— 
Registration (special fee required) 

7:30-8:30 p.m.—Margaret Gisolo, Ari- 
zone State College, Tempe. Topic: 
“Current Trends in Social Dance”— 
Group participation led by William 
Pillich, Univ. of California, Los An- 
geles 

8:30-12:00 p.m.—‘A Folk Dance Eve- 
ning”—Group participation. Dances of 
England and Scotland—Joan English, 
Univ. of Oregon, Eugene; American 
Square Dances—Arden Johnson, Univ. 
of California, Los Angeles; Israeli 
Dances — Miriam Lidster, Stanford 
Univ., Stanford, California; Dances of 
Mexico—Gertrude X. Mooney, Univ. of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, and 
Josefina Garcia, Oklahoma College for 
Women, Chickasha; American Contra 
Dances—Erma Weir, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis; Dances of Central Eu- 
rope—Arden Johnson, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 p.m.—‘Needed Devel- 
opment in Teacher Education in Physi- 
cal Education”—Carl Nordly; “Needed 
Development in Teacher Education in 
Health Education”—Elizabeth Kelley; 
“Needed Development in Teacher Edu- 
cation in Recreation Education” — 
George Hijelte 
:30-5:00 p.m.—Evaluative Study of the 
Academy and Tentative Reports by 
Committee Members—E. C. Davis 
7:00 p.m. AMERICAN ACADEMY 
BANQUET — Speaker: G. Herman 
Oberteuffer 


WORKSHOP PROGRAM OF THE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS OF HPER 
Theme: “Critiques of Beliefs in Meet- 
ing Administrative Challenges in the 
Space Age” 

9:00-11:30 SCHOOL HEALTH 
PROGRAM — George Kozak, Public 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. Welcome: 
Channing R. Mann, director of health, 
physical education, and _ recreation, 
Troy, New York, and president, AC- 
AHPER; “An Overview”—William A. 


_ 


Stebbins, director of health education, 
State Univ. Teachers College, Brock- 
port, New York; Panel: Frances Todd, 
Balboa High School, San Francisco, 
Elena Sliepcevich, Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus; Robert Yoho, State Bd. of 
Health, Indianapolis; William  E. 
Burke, Public Schools, Eugene, Ore- 
gon; Question and discussion period; 
Summarizer and Recorder: Helen Cor- 
rubia, Public Schools, Tulsa 

1:30-4:00 p.m. — PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION—Vern Gilmore, Public Schools, 
Salem, Ohio. Welcome: Clyde E. Cole, 
New York State Educ. Dept. and secre- 
tary-treasurer, ACAHPER; “An Over- 
view”’—Arthur S. Daniels, Univ. of 
Indiana; Panel: Monty Esslinger, Jun- 
ior High School, Stillwater; George I. 
Werner, Public Schools, Spokane, 
Washington; Lloyd Webster, Public 
Schools, Los Angeles County; Dorothy 
Ainsworth, Smith College, Massachu- 
setts; Question and discussion period; 
Summarizer and Recorder: James En- 
nis, Everett, Wash., Public Schools 

7:30-10:00 p.m. — RECREATION — 
Frances Kidd, Public Schools, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. Welcome: George 
F. Anderson, AAHPER staff; “An 
Overview” — Jackson M. Anderson, 
AAHPER staff; Panel: Mary Miller, 
Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus; Jack L. Davidson, Los An- 
geles County Public Schools, Los An- 
geles; Lloyd Messersmith, Southern 
Methodist Univ., Dallas; Question and 
discussion period; Summarizer and 
Recorder: Elizabeth Abbott, Univ. of 
Colorado 

7:00-10:00 p.m. — RESEARCH COUN- 
CIL( Members only; new members may 
attend after Membership Committee 
report) — Paul Hunsicker, Univ. of 
Michigan. Business meeting and elec- 
tion of officers. Committee Reports. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 29 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

10:00 a.m.-12:00 p.m.—Business meet- 
ing 

3:00 p.m.—“The R. Tait McKenzie Lec- 
ture” (subject and speaker to be an- 
nounced ) 
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CONVENTION 
SCHEDULE 


SUNDAY, MARCH 29 


2:00 p.m.—EXHIBITS OPEN 


2:00 p.m.— NOMINATING COMMIT- 
TEE MEETING 


3:00-6:00 p.m.—FEDERATION OF NA- 
TIONAL PROFESSIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS FOR RECREATION 


3:00-5:00 p.m. — BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS MEETING 


3:30 p.m.—-DGWS SPORTS GUIDE 
AND OFFICIAL RULES COMMITTEE 
—Gwen Smith, chairman, Illinois State 
Normal Univ. 


3:30-6:00 p.m. — DANCE SECTION 
LEGISLATIVE BOARD 


4:00-6:00 p.m.—JOURNAL EDITORI- 
AL BOARD 


4:00-6:00 p.m. — PERIODICAL COM- 
MITTEE MEETING 


4:00-6:00 p.m.—RESOLUTIONS COM- 
MITTEE MEETING 


4:00-6:00 p.m.— JOINT COUNCIL ON 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS IN 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION—Sara Staff Jerni- 
gan, Stetson University; Topic: Re- 
ports from Affiliated Members of the 
Joint Council; Recorder: Frances 
Todd, Balboa High School, San Fran- 


cisco 


5:00-7:30 p.m.—AMERICAN COUNCIL 
OF ADMINISTRATORS OF HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND REC- 
REATION BANQUET—Eldon I. 
Jenne, Portland, Oregon, Public 
Schools. VW elcome: Channing R. Mann. 
Address: “Trends of the Times”—Ar- 
thur A. Esslinger, AAHPER president- 
elect, University of Oregon (Open to 
all members) 


7:30 p.m. — OPENING GENERAL SES- 
SION—Concert of Easter Music, Cen- 
tennial Spring Concert, Portland Civic 
Master Singers. Address: “Why Edu- 
cation Changes” — Herold C. Hunt, 
Harvard Univ. Presentation of Ander- 
son, Gulick, and Honor Awards. 


10:00 p.m. — ALL CONVENTION RE- 
CEPTION 


MONDAY, MARCH 30 


8:30 a.m.—School Tours 


8:30-10:00 a.m. SECONDARY 
SCHOOL HEALTH SECTION MEET- 
ING—Joy Garrison Cauffman, Colum- 
bus Public Schools, section chairman. 
Business meeting and election of offi- 
cers. Topic: “Health Education Impli- 
cations for the Space Age.” Address: 
“Health Careers for the Space Age”— 
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Dennis Rigan, Univ. of Michigan; Pan- 
el: Health Careers Committee of the 
Oregon Tuberculosis Association; 
“Summary of the Secondary School 
Fitness Conference” — Sara Louise 
Smith, AAHPER vice-president for 
health education, Florida State Univ.; 
Recorder: Corlee Munson, Bend, Ore- 
gon, section secretary 

8:30-10:00 a.m.—COLLEGE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION SECTION — C. O. Jack- 
son, Univ. of Illinois, section chairman. 
Business meeting and election of offi- 
cers. Topic: “The College Administra- 
tor Takes a Look at Physical Educa- 
tion.” Panel: John M. Cooper, Mod- 
erator, Univ. of Southern California; 
Frank B. Bennett, Eastern Oregon Col- 
lege of Educ.; Hoyt Franchere, Port- 
land State College; Arthur C. Hearn, 
Univ. of Oregon; Charles R. Holloway, 
Jr., State Bd. of Higher Educ., Port- 
land; William C. Jones, Univ. of Ore- 
gon; Roy E. Lieuallen, Oregon College 
of Educ.; Mrs. Paul Patterson, Hiils- 
boro, Oregon; Lewis A. Thayer, Lewis 
and Clark College; Hester Turner, 
Lewis and Clark College; Ruth Aber- 
nathy, Univ. of California; Charles A. 
Bucher, New York Univ.; Recorder: 
Harriett Yingling, Nebraska State 
Teachers College, section secretary 


8:30-10:00 a.m. — RESEARCH QUAR- 
TERLY BOARD OF ASSOCIATED 
EDITORS—Ella H. Wright, director 
of publications, AAHPER 


8:30-10:00 a.m. — INDUSTRIAL REC- 
REATION SECTION — Miles Carter, 
Jr., McLean Trucking Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, section chairman. Business 
meeting and election of officers. Panel: 
“Organizing and Carrying on a Recrea- 
tion Program”—Pat Reiten, Simpson 
Logging Company, Portland; Wallace 
Ager, Hyster Company, Portland; Re- 
corder: John Laxson, City of Portland 
Recreation Dept. 


8:30-10:00 a.m.— PUBLIC RECREA- 
TION SECTION — Dorothy I. Cline, 
Univ. of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 
Address: “The Role of the States in 
Parks, Recreation and Leisure (Re- 
lated to Municipalities, Counties, and 
School Districts)”—Louis E. Means, 
AAHPER; Panel: Ernest V. Blohm, 
Michigan Inter-Agency Council for 
Recreation, Lansing, section chairman; 
Tam Deering, Wildflower Acres, 
Marysville, Washington. Panel: Lynn 
Rodney, Univ. of Oregon; Elmer An- 
derson, Washington State Parks and 
Recreation Commission, Seattle; 
Charles McKinley, Reed College, Port- 
land. Recorder: Maryhelen Vannier, 
Southern Methodist Univ., Dallas, sec- 
tion secretary 


8:30-10:00 a.m.— RECREATION IN 
RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS SEC- 
TION—Lawton D. Harris, College of 
the Pacific, Stockton, section chairman. 
Topic: “The Senior Citizen in the 
Church” — Adelle Carlson, Sunday 


School Board, Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, Nashville; Preview of film: 
“Leisure for the Lord” 

8:30-10:00 a.m.— RECREATIONAL 
THERAPY SECTION—Robert C. 
Boyd, VA Hospital, Downey, Illinois, 
section chairman. Topic: “The Use of 
Recreation in the Treatment of the 
Mentally Ill”—Thomas J. Clark, State 
Dept. of Mental Health, Columbus, 
Ohio; “The Value of Recreation for 
Entertainment and Diversion in the 
Medical Setting—Robert C. Boyd, VA 
Hospital, Downey, Illinois; Recorder: 
Alfred D. Smith, Winter VA Hospital, 
Topeka, section secretary 

8:30-10:00 a.m. — VOLUNTARY AND 
YOUTH-SERVING AGENCIES SEC- 
TION — Edward W. Pastore, Boys’ 
Clubs of America, section chairman; 
Paul H. Hosmer, Jr.. Red Shield Boys’ 
Club. Topic: Public Relations—Pre- 
paring a Potent Toxin for Fitness— 
Importance of Radio and TV in the 
Future of Fitness”—Johnny Carpenter, 
Radio Station KOIN and TV; “News- 
papers and Their Importance for Fit- 
ness’—George Pasero, Sports Editor, 
Oregon Journal; “The Vital Need of 
Public Relations for Fitness” — Bill 
Wilson, Cole and Weber Public Rela- 
tions Agency, Portland; Recorder: 
Helen Lengfeld, United Volunteer 
Services, San Mateo, section secretary 

10:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.— RECREATION 
DIVISION MEETING — Louis E. 
Means, AAHPER vice-president for 
recreation. Business meeting and elec- 
tion of officers. Address: “Cooperative 
Planning for Recreation” —The Honor- 
able Mark O. Hatfield, Governor of 
Oregon; Recorder: Albert H. McCay. 
Public Schools, Huntingion Station, 


New York 


10:30 a.m.-12:15 p.m.— 75th ANNI- 
VERSARY PLANNING COMMITTEE 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. — AMERICAN 
COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATORS OF 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION—Council business 
meeting. Topic: “Highlights of Prob- 
lems Which Have Developed and How 
Your Officers Handled Them”; Report 
of the secretary-treasurer; Discussion: 
“Where Do We Go from Here?” 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.— DENTAL 
HEALTH SECTION—Audrey Nelson, 
Rochester, Minnesota, section chair- 
man. Business meeting and election 
of officers. Panel: “Dental Health 
Teaching in Action”—David M. Witter. 
D.D.S., moderator, Oregon State Dept. 
of Health; Valborg Fisher, Kingston 
School, Bend, Oregon; Robert L. Bris- 
tol, D.M.D., Bend; Mary Stanford. 
public health nurse, Bend; high school 
student, to be announced; Recorder: 
Audrey Lewandowski, Bd. of Educ., 
River Rouge, Michigan 


10:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. — RESEARCH 
SECTION NO. 1 — Warren Johnson, 
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Univ. of Maryland, section chairman. 
Business meeting and election of off- 
cers. Presentation of papers: Lawrence 
Rarick, Univ. of Wisconsin 

10:30 a.m.— UNIVERSITY OF NE- 
BRASKA REUNION COFFEE 

10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. — DGWS OFFI- 
CIATING SECTION — Jan Thonssen, 
Louisiana State Univ., section chair- 
man. Business meeting and election of 
officers. Address: “Public Relations 
for Officials and for Affiliated Rating 
Boards”—Maria Sexton, Wooster Col- 
lege. Group Discussions: “The Official 
as a Public Relator”; Panel: Evelyn K. 
Dillon, Moderator, Texas Woman’s 
Univ., Denton; Margaret Crickenberg- 
er, Univ. of Florida (badminton) ; 
Jean Jacobs, Georgia State College for 
Women (basketball); Barbara God- 
frey, Purdue Univ. (softball) ; Maxine 
Shurtz, Fullerton High School, Fuller- 
ton, California (swimming); Rosalie 
Bloxham Davies. Menlo Atherton High 
School, Menlo Park, California (ten- 
nis); Beverly Becker, Mount Holyoke 
College (volleyball) ; Recorder: Doro- 
thy Martin, Kansas State Teachers 
College, section secretary 

12:30-2:00 p.m.—NATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
OF COLLEGE WOMEN-—-LUNCHEON 
—Lucille Verhulst, Syracuse Univ. 

2:00-3:30 p.m.—JOINT SESSION OF 
ALL RECREATION SECTIONS—Lynn 
S. Rodney, vice-president for recrea- 
tion, Northwest District, AAHPER. In- 
troduction of Section Officers of the 
Northwest District, AAHPER. Address: 
“Recreation and the Community of the 
Future” — Jay B. Nash, New York 
State AHPER; Recorder: Wm D 
Thompson, County of Fairfax, Vir- 
ginia. Group Discussions: “The Impli- 
cations of Recreation and the Com- 
munity of the Future for Each Interest 

_ Group” 

2:00-3:30 p.m. ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL HEALTH SECTION—James 
H. Humphrey, Univ. of Maryland, sec- 
tion chairman. Business meeting and 
election of officers. “Evaluation of the 
Elementary School Health Program”— 
Carl Anderson, Oregon State College. 
Panel: Frank E. Brown, Boise School, 
Portland; Edward B. Johns, Univ. of 
California; Leslie W. Irwin, Boston 
Univ.; Greba T. Logan, Portland Pub- 
lic Schools; John H. Shaw, Syracuse 
Univ.; Elena Sliepcevich, Ohio State 
Univ.; Recorder: Ruth Weythman, 
Western Washington College, section 
secretary 

2:00-3:30 p.m.—TEAM SPORTS SEC- 
TION (DGWS) — Josephine Fiske, 
Goucher College. section chairman. 
Business meeting and election of offi- 
cers. “The Place of Team Sports for 
Women in our Culture” — Dorothea 
Coleman, State College of Washington; 
Panel: Gwen Smith, Moderator, Illi- 
nois State Normal Univ.; Carol Allen. 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland; 
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:00-3:30 p.m. 


:00-6:00 p.m. 


:00-6:00 p.m. 


Patricia Mounts, Medford High School ; 
Anne Jewett, University of Illinois; 
Recorder: Anne Woodward, Catawba 
College, section secretary 

00-3:30 p.m.—ATHLETIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION SECTION (DMA)—Car]l L. 
Wear, Univ. of Nebraska, section chair- 
man. Business meeting and election of 
officers. “The Problems of Financing 
the College Athletic Program”—Rob- 
ert C. Livingston, Oregon State College 
of Educ.; “The Problems of Financing 
the High School Athletic Program”— 
Edward J. Ryan, Portland Public 
Schools; Panel: “Financing the Ath- 
letic Program”—A. Oden Hawes, Ore- 
gon School Activities Assn., and others 
to be announced 


DANCE SECTION — 
Miriam Gray, Illinois State Normal 
Univ., section chairman. Business meet- 
ing and election of officers. Panel: 
“Standards in Student Performace”— 
Patricia Rowe, Moderator, Univ. of 
Idaho; Elizabeth Hayes, Univ. of Utah; 
Corlee Munson, Bend High School, 
Oregon; Pauline Kutansky, James 
Monroe High School, Sepulveda, Cali- 
fornia; Frances Dabney, Denker Play- 
ground, Los Angeles; Judith Coleman, 
student, Oregon State College; Eliza- 
Jones, student, Western Washington 
College of Educ.; Gertrude Lippincott, 
Minneapolis; Lucille Verhulst, Syra- 
cuse Univ.; Recorder: Dorothy Gil- 
landers, Arizona State College, section 
secretary 

HEALTH EDUCA- 
TION DIVISION—Sara Louise Smith, 
AAHPER vice-president for health 
education, Florida State Univ. Topic: 
“Health Education Faces the Space 
Age.” “Health Education Implications 
from the Behavioral Sciences”—Ralph 
W. Tyler, Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford 
Univ.; Panel: Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio 
State Univ.; Bernice Moss, Univ. of 
Utah; Fred Hein, American Medical 
Association, Chicago; Spencer Reeves, 
Univ. of Washington; Audience par- 
ticipation; “Space Age Highlights from 
the Districts’ —Sara Louise Smith, 
AAHPER vice-president for health 
education; Introduction of district vice- 
presidents for health; Selected High- 
lights from the districts; Recorder: 
Frances Todd, vice-president for health 
education, Southwest District 

DANCE SECTION 
LEGISLATIVE BOARD 


:00-6:00 p.m.— SOUTHWEST DIS- 


TRICT BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


2:15-5:45 p.m.—INTERNATIONAL RE- 


LATIONS SECTION—Mabel Lee, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, section chairman. 
Hospitality Hour for Foreign Visitors 
(Visitors from foreign lands are cor- 
dially invited to attend. Delegates from 
the U.S.A. who have had professional 
foreign service and others who are par- 
ticularly interested in meeting our for- 
eign visitors and foreign workers are 
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2:15-4:45 p.m. 


2:15-5:45 p.m. 


4:15-5:45 p.m. 


also invited.); Recorder: Antoinette 
Lowry, Bexley Junior High School, Co- 
lumbus, section secretary 

FITNESS COUNCIL 
MEETING (Tentative Section) — H. 
Harrison Clarke, Univ. of Oregon. 


Topic: “The Science of Fitness”; Pan- 


el: Donald K. Mathews, Moderator, 
Ohio State Univ.; “Fitness and Per- 
formance”—John M. Cooper, Univ. of 
Southern California; “Cardiovascular 
Fitness’”—Reuben B. Frost, South Da- 
kota State College; “Validity of Flex- 
ibility Measures in Appraising Fitness” 
—Jack R. Leighton, Eastern Washing- 
ton College of Educ.; “Recent Ad- 
vances in Rehabilitation and Their 
Implications for the Program in Physi- 
cal Education” — Margaret S. Poley, 
Univ. of Oregon; “To be announced” 
—David D. Geddes, Brigham Young 
Univ.; Recorder: Clayton T. Shay, 
Springfield College, section secretary 


2:15-5:45 p.m. — SPORTS OFFICIAT- 


ING SECTION (DMA)—Karl J. Law- 
rence, Colgate University, section 
chairman. Business meeting and elec- 
tion of officers. Address: “How Are 
Rules Made or Changed”—John W. 
Bunn, Colorado State College; 


2:15-5:45 p.m.—COUNCIL ON EQUIP- 


MENT AND SUPPLIES—Charles Heil- 
man, Drake Univ., section chairman. 
Business meeting. Panel Presentations 
—D. K. Stanley, University of Florida, 
presiding; “Dictionary of Terminolo- 
gy’—Charles Heilman, Drake Univ.; 
“What's New in Equipment’”—Wilson 
Sporting Goods; “Standards of Quali- 
ty’—Rawlings Sporting Goods; “Phy- 
chology and Equipment” — Warren 
Johnson, Univ. of Maryland; “Re- 
search on Equipment” — Henry Mon- 
toye, Michigan State Univ.; General 
discussion 

INDUSTRIAL RECRE- 
ATION SECTION—Miles Carter, Jr.. 
McLean Trucking Company, Winston- 
Salem, section chairman. Address: 
“Problems Confronting A Recreation 
Supervisor”—A. D. Scott, Boeing Air- 
plane Co., Seattle; “What Price Free 
Recreation”—Kramer Adams, Weyer- 
hauser Timber Co., Takoma; “Power 
Poles and Fish Poles”’—Fred Kemp, 
Portland General Electric Co.; Record- 
er: John Laxson, City of Portland Rec- 
reation Dept 


PUBLIC RECREA- 
TION SECTION — Ernest V. Blohm, 
Michigan Inter-Agency Council for 
Recreation, Lansing, section chairman. 
Address: “America’s Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources for The Future”—Mar- 
ion Clauson, Resources for the Future, 
Washington, D. C.; Panel: Julian W. 
Smith, moderator, Michigan State 
Univ.; Kenneth Anderson, National 
Council on Regional Recreation Plan- 
ning, Loomis, California; Robert Fair- 
burn, Flatow, Moore, Bryan, and Fair- 
burn Architects, Albuquerque; Ruth 
Pike, Washington State Parks and 


2:15-5:45 p.m, 


Recreation Commission, Seattle; Doro- 
thy I. Cline, Univ. of New Mexico, Al- 
buquerque; Recorder: Tom S. Yukie, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley 


2:15-5:45 p.m.—RECREATION IN RE- 


LIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS SEC- 
TION—Bob Boyd, Sunday School 
Board, Southern Baptist Convention, 
Nashville. Address: “Spiritual and 
Moral Implications of Recreation”— 
Jay B. Nash, State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, New York City 


2:15-5:45 p.m. —RECREATIONAL 


THERAPY SECTION — Robert C. 
Boyd, Veterans Administration, Dow- 
ney, Illinois. Address: “An Integrated 
Hospital Recreation Program”—Thom- 
as J. Clark, State Dept. of Mental 
Health, Columbus; Recorder: Alfred 
D. Smith, Winter VA Hospital, Topeka 
VOLUNTARY AND 
YOUTH-SERVING AGENCIES SEC- 
TION — Paul H. Hosmer, Jr., Red 
Shield Boys’ Club, Portland, Topic: 
“Leadership Plus Fitness Equals a 
Healthy Community”—‘How to Induce 
and Encourage Youth and Other Com- 
munity Groups in the Field of Fitness,” 
—Irl Clary, governor, Optimist Inter- 
national, Dist. 32; “Exploring Your 
Community’s Potential for Leadership” 
—Marshall Dana, vice-president, U.S. 
National Bank, Portland; Recorder: 
Helen Lengfeld, United Volunteer 
Services, San Mateo, section secretary 


4:30-7:00 p.m.—NEW YORK UNIVER- 


5:00 p.m. 


SITY ALUMNI TEA 
UNIVERSITY OF WASH- 
INGTON ALUMNI COFFEE HOUR— 


6:00-8:00 p.m. — PAST PRESIDENTS 


6:00-8:00 p.m. 


DINNER 


ASSOCIATED EXHI- 
BITORS OF AAHPER DINNER— 
Colonel Theodore Banks, Athletic In- 
stitute; Recorder: Jean Harter, Goshen, 
Indiana 


7:45-9:30 p.m. — SECOND GENERAL 


10:00 p.m. 


SESSION—“The Art of Salesmanship” 
—C. F. Hood, Public Relations Expert, 
Standard Oil Company; Introduction 
of platform guests; Presentation of 
Honor Awards—Northwest and South- 
west Districts 

DANCING 


RECREATION DISPLAY 


The Recreation Division is plan- 
ning a nationwide graphic display 
and exhibit of program ideas and 
features of school-connected recrea- 
tion programs for the Portland 
Convention, A special committee 
has been established to develop 
plans for the project and to handle 
the exhibits at Portland. Directors 
or others having materials to place 
on exhibit should contact the com- 
mittee chairman, Ted Gordon, Su- 
pervisor, Youth Services, Los An- 
geles City Schools, 450 North 
Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 
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FITNESS 


AAHPER YOUTH FITNESS TEST MANUAL 

Directions for administration of the AAH- 
PER Youth Fitness Test, with test descrip- 
tions, percentile scores, and comparative 
To ‘accompany MANUAL: Personal Fitness 
Record forms for each pupil taking test. 
1-99, 5¢ each; 100-499, 3c each; 500-999, 23/c 
each; 1000.and over, 2c each, Class Com- 
posite Record for test data, 814 x 11. $2.50 
per 100, minimum order 100 copies. Write 
for information about fitness certificates and 


awards. 


FITNESS FOR 
SCHOOL YOUT 

Up-to-date 
and program outlines 
for total fitness for the 
teen-age population. 
1956. 150 p. $2.50 


FITNESS SERIES 
SELECTED FITNESS REFERENCES 


REFERENCES ON FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 


EXERCISE AND FITNESS 
Joint statement by AMA and ae 
Be 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE on FITNESS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOL YOUT 
Dec. 1958 Conference 
96 p. $1.50 
COMMUNITY FITNESS 
In preparation. 
SELECTED FITNESS ARTICLES 
Helpful articles on fitness for teachers and 
administrators. Set of 25 reprints. $2.50 
Write for order blank for single copies. 
FIT TO TEACH 
Yearbook concerned 
with the health of the 
taacher; outlines per- 
sonal, administrative, 
¥ organizational, and 


community responsi- 

\ bilities for its mainte- 

\\ nance and promotion. 

Third AAHPER year- 
book. 1957. 

260 p. $3.50 


of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
1201—16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


PNM 
Eoucation 


CAREER LEAFLETS 


Up-to-date statements about opportunities 
in these three related fields prepared for 
young people by the AAHPER: 

HEALTH EDUCATION AS YOUR CAREER 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION—IS THIS YOUR CAREER? 
RECREATION—A NEW PROFESSION FOR OUR TIME 
Single copies free. Special quantity dis- 
counts: 10: 35¢; 25: 70c; 50: $1.25; 100: $2.40. 


ADMINISTRATION 


DEVELOPING DEMOCRATIC HUMAN RELATIONS 
THROUGH HEALTH EDUCATION, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
Selected as one of 50 outstanding books of 
the year in education, this yearbook con- 
siders progressive development of demo- 
cratic concepts and attitudes. Presents pro- 
grams for children, adolescents, older youth, 
and adults. First AAHPER yearbook. 1951. 
572 


SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR CITY 
DIRECTORS OF HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 

(Cities of 50,000 to 100,000 emery 
Washington, Dec. 1956. 1957. 72 p._._ $1.00 


CHILDREN IN FOCUS, THEIR HEALTH AND 
ACTIVITY 


Particularly timely and long-needed book 
on health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion in the elementary school. Indispen- 
sable for classroom teacher, the administra- 
tor, the specialist. Second AAHPER year- 
book. 1954. 2nd printing. 288 p.._____. $3.50 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION IN SMALL SCHOOL 's 
A joint publication of the Department of 
Rural Education and AAHPER. A com- 
panion to Physical Education in Small 
Schools, this booklet deals with principles 
and procedures of administration. 1948. 
72 p. 50c 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 


HEALTH EDUCATION 

Report of Joint Committee NEA-AMA. 

This basic text is an authoritative reference 

in school health education. 4th ed. 1948. 
413 p. $3.00 


SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES 
Report of Joint Committee NEA-AMA. 
Modern, comprehensive guide. 1953. 

493 p. $5.00 
HEALTHFUL SCHOOL LIVING 
Vhird in a series of reports of Joint Com- 
mittee NEA-AMA. Comprehensive guide to 
a healthful school environment. 1957. 

400 p. $5.00 
HEALTH IN SCHOOLS 
20th yearbook of AAS.\. Prepared in co-op- 
eration with AAHPER. 1951. 477 p. $4.00 
SUGGESTED SCHOOL HEALTH POLICIES 
This widely used guide to the school health 
program offers a concise policy statement. 


Srd ed. 1956. 48 p. 40¢ 
HEALTH APPRAISAL OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
63 p- 


THE NURSE IN THE SCHOOL 

Outlines functions and responsibilities of 
the school nurse. 2nd rev. Joint Committee 
NEA-AMA. 1955. 54 p. $1.00 


HEALTH ASPECTS OF THE SCHOOL LUNCH 
PROGRAM 


Suggestions for planning and conducting 
school lunch programs. Joint Committee 
NEA-AMA,. 1956. 26 p. 
SLEEP AND CHILDREN 
Practical statement about sleep for the 
needs of children and youth. Joint Com- 
mittee NEA-AMA. 1956. 16 p. 50¢ 
SEX EDUCATION SERIES 
Vitles: Parents’ Privilege; A Story About 
You; Finding Yourself; Learning About 
Love; Facts Aren’t Enough. Joint Commit- 
tee NEA-AMA. 1955. Set of five $2.25 
FRAMEWORK FOR FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 
Survey of present day activities in sex cdu- 
cation. Reports on a nation-wide survey of 
family life education in the school; outlines 
programs, courses. 1956. 117 p. $2.00 
TEACHING DENTAL HEALTH TO ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 
What teachers should know about dental 
health; teaching dental health in Ist 
through 6th grades; and source materials. 
1956. 32: 
TEACHING NUTRITION TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

In preparation. 
HEALTH EDUCATION CONFERENCE REPORT 
Report of the National Conference on the 
Undergraduate Health Education Minor 
Program and Desirable Health Education 
Emphases for the Physical Education Major 
Program. Washington, Jan. 1955. 

36 
SAFETY EDUCATION 
Write for information and free materials. 


BINDERS 


Each binder holds one year’s issues: green 
leatherette cover, strong metal attachments, 
label holder. Payment must accompany 
order. 


$3.00 
RFSFARCH QUARTERLY binder* 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


ee EDUCATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 

Complete handbook of sports, games, the 
dance, recreational activities, and athletics 
for secondary-school students.  (8th-12th 
grades). Hundreds of illustrations. An at- 
tractive, informative book written to be 
understood and enjoyed by students. Ex- 
cellent text or supplementary material for 
the physical education class. 1955. 2nd 
printing (rev.). 416 p. __.....$3.00 
TEACHERS GUIDE FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Designed expressly to make Physical Educa- 
tion for High School Students a first-rate 
text for physical education classes. Includes 
ways to use the book, discussion guides, 
worksheets, checklists, list of teaching aids. 
1955. (Free to those ordering 10 or more 
copies of textbook) 6f p. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION—AN INTERPRETATION 

\ platform for physical education. 

16 p._. 25¢ 
ATHLETICS IN JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS—A SURVEY 
National ny of about 90°% of junior 
high enrollment on this controversial topic. 
Report of an NASSP Committee. 

48 p. 
THE PHYSICAL EDUCATOR ASKS ABOUT HEALTH 
Questions and answers on common health 
problems encountered in the physical edu- 
cation and athletics program. Joint Com- 
mittee NEA-AMA,. 1951. 18 p. 50 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AGE 
Recommendations of a representative Na- 
tional Conference on Elementary School 
Children. ‘The Athletic Institute. 1951. 

47 p. 5 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
Up-to-date suggestions for using films, loops, 
stills, graphs, cartoons, posters, bulletin 
boards, tape recorders, phonographs, pro- 
jectors, radio, and television. Eight-page 
bibliography. Prepared by AAHPER and 
the NEA Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction. 
1957. 68 p. $1.50 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SMALL SCHOOLS 
Joint publication of the Dept. of Rural 
Education and AAHPER, this handbook is 
full of suggestions for activities in small 
schools. 3rd ed. 1954. 162 p. ... $1.00 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR COLLEGE MEN AND 
WOMEN 


Report of the 1954 National Conference. 
Principles to be used as guides for planning 
the program of general physical education 
for college men and women. 1955. 

40 p. $1.00 
INTRAMURAL SPORTS FOR COLLEGE MEN AND 
WOMEN 


Washington Conference Report. Oct. 1955. 
1956. 48 p. $1.00 
HOW WE DO IT GAME BOOK 

Collection of the best original games from 
this popular feature in the Journal of 
Health-Physical Education-Recreation. 
Printed looseleaf style for insertion in your 
own 3-ring binder so that future games can 
be added. 1956. i $2.50 
NAPECW WORKSHOP REPORTS:* 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION TODAY—TOMORROW* 
1951. 166 p. -......... $1.00 
PURPOSEFUL ACTION* 
1956. 128 
REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 
ESSENTIALS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR YOUTH* 
1954. Papers by specialists from all over 
the world. 1955. 170 p...__...... $2.00 
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DANCE 


DANCE PRODUCTION 

Edited by Gertrude Lippincott. Includes 

materials on all phases of dance production 

written by outstanding authorities. 1956. 
112 p. $1.50 


COSTUME CUES 
Prepared by Frances Bascom and Charlotte 
Irey. Costumes for modern dance. 1952. 

32 p. 50c 


FOR TEACHING DANCE. 
VOL. |. MODERN DANCE AND CHILDREN’S 


DANCE 
List of recordings, piano music, and_bib- 
liography. 1953. 55 p. $1.00 


VOL. Il. FOLK, SQUARE, AND SOCIAL DANCE 
List of recordings, piano music, and bib- 


liography. 1953. 40 p. $1.00 
VOL. Ill. SELECTED VISUAL — FOR DANCE 
1955. 32 p. 


DANCE RESEARCH 
Prepared by Research Committee, National 
Section on Dance. Rev. 1958. 6/ p. $1.50 


DANCE DIRECTORY 

A directory of colleges and universities of- 
fering a major, minor, or concentration 
dance curriculum. Rev. 1958. 48 50¢ 


SELECTED ARTICLES ON DANCE 

Packet of over 50 articles published in the 
AAHPER Journal, 1935-57. Punched for 
notebook. Sold in packet only, $2.50 


NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 
1958. 4p. Free 
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GIRLS-WOMEN’S SPORTS 


Official Guides 


AQUATICS 

1957-59. (next edition July 1959) _. 75¢ 
ARCHERY-RIDING 

1958-60. (next edition June 1960)... 75¢ 
BASKETBALL 

1958-59. (next edition August 1959) 75e 
BOWLING-FENCING-GOLF 

1958-60. (next edition June 1960) _. 75¢ 


FIELD HOCKEY-LACROSSE 
1958-60. (next edition August 1960) 75¢ 
SOCCER-SPEEDBALL 


1958-60. (next edition July 1960) _. 75e 
SOFTBALL-TRACK AND FIELD 

1958-60. (next edition Jan. 1960) 75 
TENNIS-BADMINTON 

1958-60. (next edition June 1960) __. 75c 
VOLLEYBALL (with 1958 rule changes) 
1957-59. (next edition July 1959)... 


WINTER SPORTS AND OUTING ACTIVITIES 
1957-59. (next edition July 1959) 
BASKETBALL RULES REPRINT 

Reprint of Rules section only of 1958-59 


Official Basketball Guide 25c 
Official Scorebooks 

BASKETBALL 75c¢ 
VOLLEYBALL (with new scoring me thod) 75¢ 
FIELD HOCKEY 50c 


Special Publications 

STANDARDS IN SPORTS FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 
Rev. 1958. Guiding ‘ee prepared by 
Standards Committee. 2 p. 75¢ 
POLICIES AND PROCEDURES FOR COMPETITION 
IN GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 

Reprint from Standards in Sports, 1958 
tvailable in quantity only. 10 copies $1.00 


DESIRABLE PRACTICES IN SPORTS FOR GIRLS 
AND WOMEN 


Rev. 1957. Brief statement prepared by 
Standards ‘Committee ; ..... Free 


DIVISION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN'S SPORTS — 
AT YOUR SERVICE Free 


STORY OF NATIONAL LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
ON GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
Report of Estes Park Conference, June 1955. 

112 p. $1.50 
SOCIAL CHANGES AND SPORTS 
Report of DGWS-NAPECW Conference. 
Estes Park, June 1958. 128 p. $2.00 
RECREATIONAL GAMES AND SPORTS 
Formerly the Recreational Games—Volley- 
ball Guide. Contains many new articles. To 
be revised every five years. 1958. 

64 p. —.. 75¢ 

SPORTS ARTICLES REPRINT SERIES 
Selected articies from former NSGWS or 
NSWA Guides. 
Selected Basketball Articles, 1936-53. 


96 p. $1.00 
Selected Field Hockey - Lacrosse Articles, 
1930-55, 128 p. $1.25 
Selected Soccer-Speedball Articles, 1935-56. 

96 p. .......$1.00 
Selected Softball Articles, 1939-53. 

80 p. $1.00 
Selected Tennis-Badminton Articles, 1934- 
56. 128 p....... $1.25 


Selected Volleyball Articles. 

Revised edition in preparation. 
SPORTS TEACHING MATERIALS: AUDIO-VISUAL 
RESOURCE LIST 
1957 edition, by Frederica Bernhard and 
Marjorie E. Fish. Listing of more than 150 
sports films, filmstrips, and slides giving 
sources and pricés. Combines all listings in 
1951, 1952, 1954 packets and lists new visual 
aids now available. 1957. 64 p._.. $1.50 
THE DOCTOR ANSWERS SOME PRACTICAL 
QUESTIONS ON MENSTRUATION 
Rev. 1955. By Margaret Bell, M.D. 

1 


GROUP GAMES FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN : 
Games for large classes. 1957. 32 p.—...... 50 


(See also Films) 


RECREATION 


LIST OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OFFERING 
MAJOR CURRICULUMS IN RECREATION 

July 1957. 
EDUCATION FOR LEISURE 

tion for Leisure—Role of the Public School. 
Report of National Conference on Educa- 
May 1957. 80 p. $1.06 
RECREATION FOR THE MENTALLY ILL 

Report of National Conference on Recrea- 
tion for the Mentally Ill. Washington, 1957. 
Comprehensive study of the _problem by ex- 
perts in the field. 1958. 77 p... $2.00 
CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 

Suggests activities that may be taught and 
enjoyed in the classroom. Films, filmstrips, 
books are listed. 1956. 64 p. $1.00 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF RECREATION 
PERSONNEL 


Report of 1956 National Conference. 1957. 
2 p. $1.00 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF RECREATION 
PERSONNEL—A GUIDE TO RECRUITMENT 
Report of 1958 National Conference. 
In preparation. 
RECREATION FOR COMMUNITY LIVING* 
By members of the First National Work- 
shop on Recreation. Status and significance 
of recreation in the United States and prin- 
ciples for its guidance. The Athletic Insti- 
tute. 1952. 167 p. $1.25 
THE RECREATION PROGRAM* 
By members of the Second National Work- 
shop on Recreation. Composite picture of 
the major forms of recreation activity. The 
\thletic Institute. 1954. 354 p. $3.00 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
Clear statement of the definition and values 
of outdoor education. Practical examples 
of interesting activities and projects in out- 
door education appropriate to the elemen 
tary school. 1956. 32 p. 75¢ 
OUTDOOR EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 
Illustrated reference book and text for 
teaching teen-agers to enjoy the outdoors. 
Cloth-bound edition of material preeceee 
in the May 1957 Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
1957. 150 p. $2.50 
CASTING AND ANGLING 
\ must for the accomplished fisherman as 
well as the novice. The exciting, easy-to- 
read format was created by an outstanding 
designer. Many charts and 2-color illus. 
1958. 8144 x 11. 52 p. $2.00 
SHOOTING AND HUNTING 
Replaces Shooting and Firearms Education. 
Instructor’s Guide, with many illustrations 
and teaching helps. 814 x II. 

96 p. $2.00 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 

A. Department of the National Education Association 
1201-16th Street. N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


enclosed* Please bill me 
Begin my membership with month indi- 
cated: [] January April 0 
New Renewal Date 195 


Name (Please print) 
Street 
Zone __ State 


*See rates on reverse side. 


ORDER FORM 


Place the number of copies desired in 
the blanks. Write your name and address 
clearly in the place provided (see over). 
Payment must accompany all orders for less 
than $1.00. No COD orders accepted. Ship- 
ments are postpaid when payment accom 
— orders, All orders for DGWS Sports 
Guides will be filled with current editions 
unless otherwise specified. Sorry, no returns. 
All sales of Guides are final. No sample 
copies can be sent. 


Discount Policy 


2-9 copies of one title, 10%; 10 or more 
copies, 20%. No discount allowed on pub- 
lications marked with an asterisk (*). 


FITNESS 
AAHPER Fitness Test Manual 50 
Personal Fitness Record Sec listing 
Class Composite Record $2.50 per 100 


—— Fitness for Secondary School Youth $2.50 
- Selected Fitness References 50 

—~ Ref. on Facilities and Equipment 75 
Exercise and Fitness 25 
Natl. Conf. on Fitness for Youth $1.50 


Community Fitness checklist 
Selected Fitness Articles Set of 25 $2.50 
Fit to Teach $3.50 


CAREER LEAFLETS 
(10: 35¢; 25: 70c; 50: $1.25; 100: $2.40) 
Health Education As Your Career 
Physical Education — Is This Your Career? 
Recreation — A New Profession 


ADMINISTRATION 

Developing Democratic Human 

Relations Through HPER $3.00 
Second National Conference for City 

Directors of HPER $1.00 
Children in ¥ocus $3.50 
HPER in Small Schools 50 

HEALTH EDUCATION 
Health Education $3.00 
School Health Services 5.00 
Healthful School Living $5.00 
Health in Schools $4.00 
Suggested School Health Policies AO 
_ Health Appraisal of School Children 70 
Nurse in the School $1.00 
Health Aspects of School Lunch Prog. 50 
Sleep aad Children 50 
Sex Education Series: Set of five $2.25 
Framework for Family Life Fduc. $2.00 
leaching Dental Health .75 
leaching Nutrition In prep. 
Health Education Conf. Report . $1.00 
BINDERS 

JouRNAL Binder* $3.00 
RESEARCH QUARTERLY Binder* $2.50 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


Physical Education for High School 


Students $3.00 
Teachers Guide 50 
Physical Education — Interpretation 25 
Interscholastic Athletics in Jr. 75 

_ Physical Educator Asks About Health 0 
Physical Education for Children of 

Elementary School Age* 50 
7 Audio-Visual Materials in PE $1.50 
_ Physical Education in Small Schools $1.00 
P.E. for College Men and Women $1.00 
Intramural Sports for College $1.00 
How We Do It Game Book $2.50 

- Physical Education Today-Tomorrow- 

NAPECW* $1.00 
. Purposeful Action. NAPECW* $1.50 
Report of the Intl. Congress on P.E. 

for Youth® $2.00 

DANCE 
_ Dance Production $1.50 
Costume Cues 50 
__—.1, Modern Dance and Children’s $1.00 
__ II, Folk, Square, and Social $1.00 
“1H, Visual Aids for Dance 75 
Dance Research . $1.50 
Dance Directory 50 
Selected Articles on Dance Set $2.50 
_.. National Section on Dance flyer Free 


GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 


. Aquatics Guide 75 

_ Archery-Riding Guide 75 

Basketball Guide 25 
Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide -75 
Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide 75 


—___. Soccer-Speedball Guide. 
Softball-Track and Field Guide. 75 
Tennis-Badminton Guide - 75 
Volleyball Guide 75 
—__— Winter Sports Outing Activities 
Guide 75 
____ Basketball Rules Reprint 25 
—__— Basketball Scorebook 75 
Volleyball Scorebook 
Field Hockey Scorebook - 50 
Standards in Sports 75 
Policies & Procedures for ‘Competition 
In quantity only: 10 for $1.00 
——. Desirable Practices in Sports_..__ Free 
—  — DGWS At Your Service_.__. Free 
___.. Story of Natl. Leadership Conference $1.50 
—_—. Social Changes and Sports $2.00 
Recreational Games and Sports. 75 
Selected Basketball Articles $1.00 
—— Selected Field Hockey- Lacrosse Art. $1.25 
Selected Soccer-Speedball Articles_. $1.00 
Selected Softball Articles | 


Selected Tennis-Badminton Articles $1.25 
—__— Selected Volleyball Articles._....Rev. in prep. 


_....Sports Teaching Materials: Audio- 
Visual Resource List 1.50 
—__ Doctor Answers Practical — 
on Menstruation —__ 35 
—— Group Games —__. 50 
RECREATION» 
—__... List of Colleges and Universities 
Offering Major in Recreation. Free 
—_—. Education for Leisure — $1.00 
Recreation for the Mentally Ill $2.00 
—___— Classroom Activities $1.00 
Prof. Prep. of Recreation Personnel. $1.00 
Prof. Prep. of Recreation Personnel__ 
A Guide to Recruitment_______ In prep. 
——. Recreation for $1.25 
The Recreation Program* $3.00 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
—_— Outdoor Education __.. 75 
__ Outdoor Education for Amer. Youth $2.50 


—__. Casting and Angling ‘ $2.00 
—_— Shooting and Hunting sekserens $2.00 
FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 
—_.. They Grow Up So Fast (color) $135 
—_.. Loopfilms on Artificial Respiration $4. 50 
Loophims on Diving $15.00 

___.Loopfilms on Diving for Girls and 

Women ___ $15.00 

—___. Loopfilms on Sy mnchronized d Swimming 
A & (reel) 15.00 
Softball Rules for Girls. $24.00 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Putting PR into HPER_. $1.00 
FACILITIES 
Planning Facilities for HPER*_ $2.50 
References on Facilities and Equip... 75 
College Facilities for PE, HE, Rec.* $2.00 
RESEARCH 
Research Methods Applied to HPER $6.00 
Measurement and Evaluation —__ $2.50 
Evaluation Standards $1.00 
Masters Theses in HP $3.00 
Graduate Study* $1.00 
Undergraduate Prof. “Prep. $1.00 
PROCEEDINGS 

AAHPER Convention, 1954 $2.00 


—__ Academy Prof. Contrib. #2, 1952* $1.50 
___. Academy Prof. Contrib. #3, 1954* = $1.50 
Academy Prof. Contrib. #4, 1955* $1.50 
___. Academy Prof. Contrib. #5, 1956* $1.50 
__..Academy Prof. Contrib. #6, 1957-8" $2.00 
——— 1952 $1.75 
——'54 — "55 ——' 56 ——'57 ——’56 ea. $2.00 
“NAPEG W Biennial Record, 1951-53* $1.00 
—— NAPECW Biennial Record, 1953-55* $1.50 
—— NAPECW Biennial Record, 1955-57* $2.00 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Please send the publications indicated. 

Check enclosed for 

Please Bill Me [J Bill the School Oo 

(Make checks payable to American Association tor 

Health, Physical Fducation, and Recreation) 

Name 

Please ‘identify your “field and position: 


AAHPER MEMBER? Yes No [] 
Zone __ State 


FILMS 


A DESIGN FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


This film shows how a physical education 
specialist and a classroom teacher work to- 
gether to solve some of the problems of 
individual children in the nine and ten- 
year-old age group. Prepared by AAHPER 
in co-operation with Wayne State Univer- 
sity. Prints and preview-to-purchase prints 
are available from Wayne State University, 
College of Education, Detroit 2, Mich. 
Sound, color, 23 min., 16mm $190.00 
Black and white. $105.00 


THEY GROW UP SO FAST 
This film, designed to interpret physical 
education to the public, depicts a well- 
rounded and integrated program of physi- 
cal education for all children and youth. 
Sponsored by AAHPER, CPEA, NAPECW, 
Society of State Directors, Athletic Institute. 
Preview: Preview prints with intent to pur- 
chase may be obtained. Write for a request 
form. Sound, color, 27 min., 16mm _____. 
$135.00 (plus postage) 
Available for loan through Association 
Films. Write for additional information. 


LOOPFILMS ON ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION 

4 loops: 1. Getting person into position; 2. 
Back-pressure arm-lift on two knees; 3. Back 
pressure arm-lift on one knee; 4. Changing 
operators. Complete with adapter $4.50 
LOOPFILMS ON DIVING 

9 loops: 9 fancy dives by an Olympic cham- 
pion. Each dive described and rated by 
Phil Moriarity, Diving Coach, Yale. 

Set complete with adapter... $15.00 


LOOPFILMS ON DIVING FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 
9 loops: 9 elementary and intermediate 
dives for high school girls and college wom- 
en. Each dive is described and rated. 

Set complete with adapter $15.06 


LOOPFILMS ON SYNCHRONIZED SWIMMING 
Demonstrated by June Taylor. 

Set A: 7 loops—$15.00; Set B: 7 loops— 
$15.00; Sets A & B on reel (you cut film 
and splice loops): 16 skills $15.00 


Filmstrips 

SOFTBALL RULES FOR GIRLS 

6 filmstrips in full color with captions. 

Available by purchase only, no rentals. 
$24.00 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


PUTTING PR INTO HPER 

Public relations handbook published joint- 
ly by AAHPER and National School Public 
Relations Association (NEA). Full of ex- 
amples and suggestions. 1955. 68 p. $1.00 


See Application Blank on reverse side 
(Check type of membership desired) 

Professional (P) $15.00 
Journal, Research Quarterly, and 
NEA Research Bulletin 


Regular (M) $10.00 
Journal 

(] Student Professional (SP) $6.00 
Journal and Research Quarterly 

Student (S) $3.50 


Journal 


Students obtain endorsement by full-time 
professor: 


Signature of Professor 
Title 
School or College 


FACILITIES 


PLANNING FACILITIES FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION* 

Rev. ed. By participants in the Second Na- 
tional Facilities Conference. Complete guide 
for planning facilities for health education, 
physical education and athletics, and rec- 
reation and outdoor education. The Ath- 
letic Institute. 1956. 


REFERENCES ON FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 
20 


HEALTH EDUCATION AND RECREA 

Standards for design and peasrecine. The 
College Physical Education Association. 
1947. 133 p. $2.00 


RESEARCH 


RESEARCH METHODS APPLIED TO HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
Techniques and methods of conducting re 
search in these fields. Basic text and refei 
ence for courses in research methods. Sec 
ond edition, 1959. 535 pp... $6.00) 
MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION MATERIALS 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION 
Prepared by the AAHPER Research Coun- 
cil, this is a companion volume to Researc/: 
Methods, Summary of useful measurement 
and evaluation instruments to determine 
program outcomes. 1950. 150 p. $2.50 
EVALUATION STANDARDS AND GUIDE 
Revised edition of NCATE Standards and 
Guide in health, physical, and recreation 
education. 1959. 32 p. _.$1.00 
MASTERS THESES IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
Edited by T. K. Cureton. Over 4000 theses, 
completely cross-indexed by subjects and 
areas. Of special value for students, teach- 
ers, and research workers. 1952. 

296 p. $3.00 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION* 
Papers and reports presented at annual 


meetings. Professional contributions No. 2. 
1952. 88 
Professional contributions No. 3. 1954. 

144 p. $1.50 
Professional contributions No. 4. 1955. 

99 p. $1.50 
Professional contributions No. 5. 1956. 

69 
Professional contributions No. 6, 1957-58. 

160 p. $2.00 


GRADUATE STUDY IN HEALTH EDUCATION, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION* 

Che Athletic Institute 31 p. $1.00 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR UNDERGRADUATE 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION IN PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION, HEALTH EDUCATION, AND RECREATION*® 


The Athletic Institute. 40 p. $1.00 
AAHPER CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS 
New York, 1954. 198 p. $2.00 


CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS OF THE COLLEGE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION* 

1952 $1.75 
1954, 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958, each... $2.00 
BIENNIAL RECORD OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF COLLEGE WOMEN* 
1951-53. Reports, constitution and by-laws, 


membership list 76 p. $1.00 
1953-55. Reports, constitution and by-laws, 
membership list, and Bryn Mawr Confer- 
ence Report 118 p. $1.50 
1955-57. Reports, constitution and by-laws, 
membership list 194 p... $2.00 
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TOESDAY, MARCH 31 


7:00 a.m. — MEMBERSHIP DIREC- 
TORS BREAKFAST — Myrtle S. 
Spande, AAHPER 

8:30-10:00 a.m.— JOINT SESSION OF 
ALL RECREATION SECTIONS—Fer- 
ron Losee, vice-president, for recrea- 
tion, Southwest District, AAHPER. In- 
troduction of Section Officers of the 
Southwest District; Address: “New 
Dimensions in Recreation” -— George 
Hjelte, general manager, Dept. of 
Recreation and Parks, Los Angeles; 
Panel: “Discussion of Resources and 
Leadership” — John L. Hutchinson, 
moderator, Columbia Univ.; Miles Car- 
ter, Jr., Industrial Recreation Section; 
Ernest V. Blohm, Public Recreation 
Section; Lawton D. Harris, Recreation 
in Religious Organizations Section; 
Robert C. Boyd, Recreational Therapy 
Section; Edward W. Pastore, Volun- 
tary and Youth-Serving Agencies Sec- 
tion; Discussion from the floor; Re- 
corder: Anthony Simone, Univ. of Utah 

8:30-10:00 a.m. — COLLEGE HEALTH 
SECTION—Frank Haar, Univ. of Ore- 
gon, section chairman. Business meet- 
ing and election of officers; Address: 
“What Should Be Taught in a College 
Health Class for All Students”—June 
Hackett, Univ. of Oregon; Panel: Cy- 
rus Mayshark, moderator, Oregon 


State College; Robert Bruce, Richard’ 


Smelser, ‘John Stonebarger, Oregon 
State College; Lucy Colantine, Sharon 
Rafferty, Univ. of Oregon; Audience 
participation: Summarizer: George 
Werner, Spokane Public Schools; Col- 
lege Health Section Committee Reports 
—Frank Harr, section chairman; Re- 
corder: Robert T. Kretchmar, Oberlin 
College, section secretary 

8:30-10:00 a.m. ELEMENTARY 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION — Ruth Ev- 
ans, Springfield College, section chair- 
man. Business meeting and election of 
officers. Panel: “The ABC’s of Facili- 
ties for Elementary Physical Educa- 
tion”—Donald Edmundson, moderator, 
AIA, Portland; John Morse, AIA, Se- 
attle; Thomas Balzhiser, AIA, Eugene; 
Vern Gilmore, Public Schools, Salem; 
Joseph Lyts, Public Schools, Parkrose 
District, Oregon; Premier Showing of 
Film: “A Design for Physical Educa- 
tion in Elementary Schools”; Record- 
er: Helen Corrubia, Public Schools, 
Tulsa, section secretary 

8:30-10:00 a.m.— RESEARCH SUBSEC- 
TION NO. 2—Franklin Henry, Univ. 
of California, Berkeley 

8:30-10:00 a.m.— DGWS OFFICIAT- 
ING SECTION DEMONSTRATION— 
Jan Thonssen,: Louisiana State Univ., 
section chairman. Badminton Officiat- 
ing Demonstration—Jo Ann _ Price, 
Purdue Univ., moderator; Volleyball 
Officiating Demonstration—Aimee Lof- 
tin, moderator, Western Illinois State 
College; Recorder: Dorothy Martin, 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Kansas State Teachers College, section 
secretary 

8:30-10:00 a.m.—JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 
COLLEGE MEN AND WOMEN (Open 
Meeting) John H. Shaw, chairman, 
Syracuse Uni. Address: “Status In- 
quiry — Required Physical Education 
for College Men and Women”—Harold 
J. Cordts, Frostburg State Teachers 
College, Maryland; Business meeting 

10:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m.—RECREATION.- 
AL TOURS— 

Tour I: Recreation—A New Look—Craft 
House, a resource reference library for 
craft ideas; Junior Museum, a creative 
workshop for children and adults; 
Hoyt Arboretum, an experiment sta- 
tion for young seedlings of trees from 
many foreign countries; Pitch-and-Putt 
Golf Course; Zoo, new zoo develop- 
ment, first of which will be completed 
in June 1959; Lunch, Forestry Build- 
ing (largest log cabin in the world) ; 
St. Johns Community Center and Play- 
ground 

Tour Il: Athletic Facilities—The Com- 
munity and the School—Grant Park 
and High School, complete athletic 
and recreational facilities; Normandale 
Stadium, the home of state, regional, 
and world softball tournaments; Rose 
City Golf Course and Glenhaven Park 
and Madison High Rose City Golf 
Course; Glenhaven Park, full comple- 
ment of recreational facilities; Lunch 
and chatter; Montavilla Center, the 
community center that features every 
activity during the week and roller 
skating on weekends; Lents Field, the 
very latest in baseball field develop- 
ment; Mt. Tabor Yards, includes a 
tour of shops, warehouse, greenhouses, 
—all operated by the Bureau of Parks 

Tour III: Program Administration 
Workshop—Mt. Scott Community Cen- 
ter, an over-all professional prospectus 
toward program administration; Boxed 
lunch and chatter hour; Workshops, 
crafts, dance, drama, music, physical 
activities, physical planning and main- 
tenance 

Tour IV: Youth-Serving Agencies—J ew- 
ish Community Center; Neighborhood 
House (Luncheon); Y.M.C.A.- 
Y.W.C.A.; Friendly House; Lintton 
Center; Pal Club 

Tour V: Recreational Therapy—Reha- 
bilitation Center; Luncheon: Veterans 
Hospital; Shriners Hospital (chil- 
dren) ; Barnes Hospital 

Tour VI: Jewish Community Center, 
complete community center; Friendly 
House, church-supported community 
center with neighborhood program; 
Lunch; St. Johns Community Center 
and Playground 

Tour VII: Industrial Recreation Park— 
Promontory Park— Picnic facilities, 
community center, overnight camping, 
“Small Fry Lake,” and playground 

10:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.— PHYSICAL ED- 
UCATION DIVISION— Arthur S. Dan- 


ials, Indiana Univ.. AAHPER vice- 
president for Physical Education. “Fit- 
ness of American Youth in the Space 
Age”—Senator Richard L. Neuberger; 
“Vhrough a Glass Darkly”—Celeste 
Ulrich, Univ. of North Carolina; 
“Physical Education and Youth Cul- 
ture’”—Thomas H. Holmes, M.D., Univ. 
of Washington 

10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—COMMUNITY 
HEALTH EDUCATION SECTION— 
Paul C. Bechtell, Ohio State Education 
Dept., section chairman. Business 
meeting and election of officers. Panel: 
“Answering the Critics on School 
Health”—Zollie Maynard, moderator, 
State Dept. of Education, Florida; For 
the Schools: Angelo Giaudrone, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Tacoma; Roy 
Foster, Oregon State College; Gwen 
Craft, South Salem High School, Sa- 
lem; For the Voluntary Health Agen- 
cies: Charlotte Leach, National Tuber- 
culosis Assn., New York; Joe G. Neal. 
Minnesota Tuberculosis Assn.; Doro- 
thy Belcher, Washington State Heart 
Assn.; Recorder: Joe Neal, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, section secretary 

10:45 a.m,-12:15 p.m.—JOINT INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS BOARD 
AND DISTRICT REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


10:45 a.m,-12:15 p.m. — THERAPEU- 
TICS SECTION — Margaret Poley. 
Univ. of Oregon, section chairman. 
Business meeting and election of offi- 
cers. Address: “How a Program for 
Rehabilitation Is Built and the Inner 
Workings of a Rehabilitation Center” 
—Arthur C. Jones, M.D., director of 
Rehabilitation Center, Portland; Re- 
corder: Frances Bascom, Univ. of Colo- 
rado, section secretary 


12:00-2:00 p.m.— HEALTH EDUCA- 
TION DIVISION LUNCHEON — Sara 
Louise Smith, AAHPER vice-president 
for health education, Florida State 
Univ. Invocation—Reverend Carl Ma- 
son, Sunnyside Methodist Church, 
Portland; Address: “Improving Health 
Education Communications”—Nicholas 
Rose, Wadsworth General Hospital 
and Univ. of California, Los Angeles; 
Recorder: Claire Anderson, Northwest 
District vice-president for health edu- 
cation, Idaho State College 

2:00-3:30 p.m.—SCHOOL LUNCH SEC- 
TION—Elizabeth Goodman, Minneap- 
olis Public Schools, section chairman. 
Business meeting and election of offi- 
cers. Panel: “The Influence of the 
School Lunch on Greater Fitness in 
Children”—Robert O. Yoho, modera- 
tor, Indiana State Board of Health; 
Miriam G. Schell, Oregon State Col- 
lege; Laura P. Wells, Oregon State 
Dept. of Education; Emma D. Wasson, 
Salem Public Schools; Florence Scott, 
Oregon State Bd. of Health; Recorder: 
Marguerite Robinson, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Chicago, section secre- 
tary 
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LOIS DOWNS 


JOHN M. COOPER 
Past-President 


FERRON C. LOSEE 


V-P Recreation 


President 


PAULINE FULLER 


Presi 


Secretary-Treasurer 


EN 


FRANCES TODD 


MARGU 


V-P Health 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT OFFICERS 


LAWRENCE MOREHOUSE 


dent-Elect 


H. B. HUNSAKER 
Rep. to National 


ERITE CLIFTON 


V-P Girls & Women's Sports 


WESLEY RUFF 
V-P Boys & Men's Athletics 


2:00-3:30 p.m.—SAFETY EDUCATION 


SECTION—Charles Peter Yost, Univ. 

of Wisconsin, section chairman. Busi- 
ness meeting and election of officers. 

Address: “Accident Prevention—Dis- 

cussion or Action”—Wayne P. Hughes, 
National Safety Council, Chicago; For- 
um Session: “An Action Program”— 
Bernard I. Loft, moderator, Indiana 
Univ.; “Organizing for Safety in the 

College Physical Education Program” 
—A. E. “Joe” Florio, Univ. of Illinois; 
“General Health and Physical Condi- 
tion as a Contributory Factor in Safe- 
ty’ —Wesley M. Staton, Colorado State 
College; “Utilization of Mass Media 
Techniques and Special Events as a 
Means of Motivating Safety in Physi- 
cal Education and Athletics” — Ran- 
dolph W. Webster, Michigan State 
Univ.; “Planning For Action”—Discus- 
sion period; Recorder: Hazel Dettman, 
Public Schools, Fargo, North Dakota, 
section secretary 

2:00-3:30 p.m. — PHILOSOPHY AND 
STANDARDS SECTION (DGWS)— 
Aileene Lockhart, Univ. of Southern 
California, section chairman. Business 
meeting and election of officers. Clarifi- 
cation Panel: “A Staging Platform for 
the New Era of Sports’—Minnie L. 
Lynn, moderator, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
College: Lucille Verhulst, Syracuse 
Univ. Celeste Ulrich, Womans College, 
North Carolina Univ.; High School: 
Lois Messler, Lincoln High School, Los 
Angeles; Jessie Totten, San Bernar- 
dino High School; Recreation: Olga 
Madar, CIO, Detroit; Marilyn Jensen, 
Torrance Recreation Dept., Torrance, 
California 

2:00-3:30 p.m. — WINTER SPORTS 
SECTION (DMA) 

Basketball — Jack Hubbard, Western 
Washington College; Alden Coder, 
State Teachers College, Montclair, 
New Jersey, section chairman. “De- 
fenses in Basketball”—A. T. “Slats” 
Gill, Oregon State College; “Set Of- 
fense’”—Steve Belko, Univ. of Oregon; 
“Fast Break”—Tippy Dye, Univ. of 
Washington; Recorder: John Lewis, 
Willamette Univ., Salem; Cliff Fagan, 
National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations, section 
secretary 

Fencing—M. FE. Garret, Univ. of Illinois. 
“Fundamentals of Fencing” — Robert 
Kaplan, Ohio State Univ. 

Volleyball—Norman F. Kunde, Univ. of 
Washington. “A Volleyball Clinic and 
Demonstration”—Gurney Day, moder- 
ator, Portland YMCA; Duane Wieden, 
Roy Lusch, Lawrence Brenard, Harold 
Brindley, members of Portland YMCA 
Northwest Championship Team 

Gymnastics—Hubert Dunn, State College 
of Washington. “Gymnastics Clinic 
and Demonstration” — Hubert Dunn, 
moderator, State College of Washing- 
ton; Panel members to be announced 

Wrestling—Mike Reuter, Univ. of Ore- 
gon. “Condition for Wrestlers”—Dale 
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2:00 p.m. 


4:15-5:45 p.m. 


Thomas, Oregon State College; “Drills 
in Coaching Wrestling”—Mike Reuter, 
Univ. of Oregon; “Wrestling Rides 
and Pins’—H. E. Kenney, Univ. of 
Illinois 


2:00-3:30 p.m.—MEASUREMENT AND 


EVALUATION SECTION — John E. 
Nixon, Stanford Univ., section chair- 
man. Business meeting and election of 
officers. Topic: “Testing of Elemen- 
tary School Children (Grades 1-6)”; 
Parel: Olive G. Young, moderator, 
Univ. of Illinois; “Motor Ability Test- 
ing’—Anna_ Espenschade, Univ. of 
California, Berkeley; “Skill Testing” 
—Charles Nagel, San Jose State Col- 
lege; “Action Research in Rhythmic 
Testing” —Dudley Ashton, Univ. of Ne- 
braska; “Fitness Testing’ — Leonard 
Larson, New York Univ.; Recorder: 
Donald Mathews, Washington State 
College. section secretary 

:00-3:30 p.m.—AQUATIC SECTION— 
E. J. Smyke. Emory Univ., section 
chairman. Business meeting and elec- 
tion of officers. “Co-eds and Drown- 
proofing’—E. J. Smyke, Emory Univ.; 
“The Hand-Foot Concept Applied to 
Swimming”—Charles E. Silvia, Spring- 
field College; Committee Reports—Biil 
Heusner, Univ. of Minnesota; Nomi- 
nating Committee—T. K. Cureton, 
Univ. of Illinois; Recorder: Charles E. 
Silvia 


tute of Oregon 


4:15-5:45 p.m.—JOINT SESSION OF 


ALL RECREATION SECTIONS— 
Louis E. Means, AAHPER vice-presi- 
dent for recreation. Symposium: “Re- 
search in Recreation”—Norman Kunde, 
moderator, Univ. of Washington; two 
representatives to be named from each 
of the five sections; Group discussions; 
Recorder: Ted Hucklebridge, Sonoma 
County Schools, California 

SCHOOL AND COL- 
LEGE HEALTH SERVICES—Warren 
H. Soutworth, Univ. of Wisconsin, sec- 
tion chairman. Business meeting and 
election of officers. Address: “Health 
Guidance in the Health Service Pro- 
gram”—C. L. Anderson, Oregon State 
College; Panel: “Health Guidance”— 
Roy A. Foster, moderator, Oregon 
State College; Mary L. Deeney, Leslie 
Junior High, Salem; Noral Hall, Ta- 
coma Public Schools; Ina Lundh, Long 
Beach City College, California; H. E. 
Peterson, Chico State College, Cali- 
fornia; Recorder: C. Harold Veenker, 
Purdue Univ., section secretary 


4:15-5:45 p.m. — INDIVIDUAL AND 


DUAL SPORTS SECTION (DGWS)— 
Sara Staff Jernigan. Stetson Univ., 
Norma Leavitt, Univ. of Florida, sec- 
tion chairman. Business meeting and 
election of officers. Topic: “More In- 
dividual and Dual Sports”—“Why?”— 
Celeste Ulrich. Woman’s College, Univ. 
of North Carolina; Panel: “How to Do 
It with Limited Facilities and Equip- 


HEALTH-PHYSiCAL EDUCATION-RECREATiON 


TOUR— Rehabilitation Insti- 


:15-5:45 p.m. 


:15-5:45 p.m, 


2:15-5:45 p.m. 


ment’”—June McCann, moderator, San 
Jose State College; Gwendolyn Drew, 
Washington Univ., St. Louis; Marilyn 
Rogers, Centralia Junior College, Cen- 
tralia, Washington; Helen B. Lewis, 
Shoreline High School, Seattle; Marie 
Larson, Renton Junior High School, 
Renton, Washington; Recorder: Kath- 
ro Kidwell, Univ. of Washington, sec- 
tion secretary 


7:15-5:45 p.m. — ATHLETIC TRAIN- 


ING SECTION (DMA)—Lloyd J. Hol- 
laday, M.D., Lafayette. Indiana, sec- 
tion chairman. “Care of the Foot and 
Ankle in Athletics’—Lloyd J. Holla- 
day, M.D.; “Physical Therapy in 
Treatment of Athletic Injuries”—Ver- 
non S. Barney, Brigham Young Univ.; 
“Anatomy of the Athletic Injury”— 
Joseph P. Dolan, Missouri Teachers 
College, Kirksville; Recorder: Joseph 
P. Dolan, section secretary 

SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SECTION—Clyde Knapp, Univ. of Illi- 
nois, section chairman. Business meet- 
ing and election of officers. Topic: 
“Physical Education and the Crisis in 
Education”; “Is There a Crisis?”— 
Willard B. Spalding, Portland State 
College; “Does Physical Education 
Have a Place in the Senior High 
School?” — Joy Hills Gubser, State 
Dept. of Education, Salem; Panel: 
Charles A. Bucher, moderator, New 
York Univ.; Agnes Stewart, Renton 
High School, Renton, Washington; A. 
Dale Lacky, Woodland High School, 
California; Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio 
State Univ.; Recorder: Willard Burke, 
Eugene Public Schools, section secre- 
tary 


STUDENT SECTION 
—Gerry Stickley, Lewis and Clark Col- 
lege. “Meet The Wheels” — Introduc- 
tion of nationally known leaders in the 
field of health, physical education, and 
recreation; Get-acquainted coffee hour: 
Recorder: Joan Egbers, Lewis and 
Clark College 


RESEARCH COUNCIL 
—Paul A. Hunsicker, Univ. of Michi- 
gan, section chairman. “An Adapta- 
tion of the N-K Exercise Unit for the 
Measurement of Knee Extension 
Strength at Different Ranges of Mo- 
tion” — Wayne Van Huss and Perry 
Johnson, Michigan State Univ.; “Me- 
chanics of Human Movement (Throw- 
ing)”*—John M. Cooper, Univ. of 
Southern California; “An Instrument 
for Telemetering the Human Pulse”— 
Paul A. Hunsicker, Univ. of Michigan; 
“Comparison of Electrocardiograms on 
Humans and Small Animals Using a 
Direci-Writer and Oscilloscope”—Hen- 
ry J. Montoye, Michigan State Univ.; 
“Velocitimer”—David L. Kelly, Univ. 
of Southern California, Los Angeles; 
“The Use of Electrogoniometer in Mea- 
suring and Recording Movements of 
the Joints” — Peter V. Karpovich, 


“MARK S. BALLIF 


\ 


ALVIN K CHANG 


Springfield College; “The Use of the 
Beckman F-3 Oxygen Analyzer”’—Wil- 
liam R. Pierson and Philip J. Rasch, 
College of Osteopathic Physicians and 
Surgeons, Los Angeles; “Utilization of 
the High Speed Electronic Computer” 
—Richard Nelson, Michigan State 
Univ; Recorder: Frank D. Sills, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, section secretary 
2:15-5:45 p.m.—AQUATIC SECTION— 
E. J. Smykes, Emory Univ., section sec- 
retary. “Co-eds and Drownproofing— 
Demonstration and Participation”—E. 
J. Smyke, Emory Univ.; “New Con- 
cepts in Training for Life Saving”— 
Charlse E. Silvia, Springfield College: 
“Competitive Training for Girls and 
Women” — Walter Schtleeter, Port- 
land; “Water Ballet and Synchronized 
Swimming” — Mrs. Don Schollander, 
Oswego, Oregon; Recorder: Charles E. 
Silvia, section chairman-elect 

2:15-5:45 p.m.— SOUTHWEST DIS- 
TRICT REPRESENTATIVE ASSEM- 
BLY 


STATE PRESIDENTS 


MARJORIE PRICE 
Utah Nevada 


ELMER L. JAMES 
JOHNSON DELAMATER 
California New Mexico 


BETTY NYE 


Hawaii Arizona 
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7:30 p.m.— DGWS SPORTS GUIDES 
AND OFFICIAL RULES COMMIT- 
TEE—Presiding: Gwen Smith, Illinois 
State Normal Univ., chairman, SGOR 
Committee. Business meeting 


7:30 p.m.— REPRESENTATIVE AS- 
SEMBLY 
7:30 p.m.—PORTLAND DEMONSTRA- 


TION PROGRAM — Organ Music; 
“Cimeralla” — Special program — All 
Convention 


10:00 p.m.—DANCE 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL I 


7:00 a.m. PUBLICATIONS DIREC- 
TORS BREAKFAST—FElla Wright, di- 
rector of publications, AAHPER 

7:00 a.m.— SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 
BREAKFAST 

8:30-10:00 a.m.— SPORTS LEADER- 
SHIP SECTION (DGWS)—Anne Fin- 
layson, Kalamazoo Public Schools, sec- 
tion chairman. Business meeting and 
election of officers. Address: “Leader- 
ship — Fact or Fancy?” — Lucille H. 
Verhulst, Syracuse Univ.; Panel: Gene- 
vie Dexter, State Dept. of Education, 
California; Dorothy Ann Outzs, Belle- 
vue High School, Washington; Monty 
Esslinger, Stillwater Junior High 
School, Oklahoma; Recorder: Jo Ann 
Price, Purdue University; Pearl Ger- 
ber, Evanston Township High School, 
Illinois, section secretary 

8:30-10:00 am. — JOINT JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL AND SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SECTIONS — Clyde Knapp, Univ. of 
Illinois, chairman, Senior High School 
Physical Education Section. Topic: 
“Related Problems of the Junior and 
Senior High School Physical Educa- 
tion Program” — “Standards for Sec- 
ondary Schools’—John Conway, Ore- 
gon State Dept. of Education; “Devel- 
opment of Independent Programs”— 
Simon A. McNeely, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C.; “Teacher 
Preparation for the Junior and Senior 
High School”—Ann E. Jewett, Univ. 
of Illinois; Recorder: Willard Burke, 
Eugene Public Schools, Oregon, secre- 
tary, Senior High School Physical Edu- 
cation Section 

8:30-10:00 a.m.—INTRAMURAL ATH- 
LETICS SECTION—Victor P. Dauer, 
State College of Washington, section 
chairman. Business meeting and elec- 
tion of officers. Topic: “Coeducational 
Phases of the College and University 
Intramural Program”—“The New Pur- 
due University Co-Recreational Build- 
ing” (Film and comments) — George 
Haniford, Purdue Univ.; “National 
Survey of College and University Co- 
education Intramural Programs”—Vic- 
tor P. Dauer, State College of Wash- 
ington; Panel: Rodney Grambeau, 
moderator, Univ. of Michigan; Mar- 
garet Coffey, Univ. of Idaho; George 
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Haniford, Purdue Univ.; Thomas E. 
McDonough, Emory Univ.; Howard 
Schaub, Central Washington College 
of Education; Eleanor Walsh, Univ. 
of Southern California; Recorder: 
George Haniford, section secretary 


8:30-10:00 a.m. — ASSOCIATION FOR 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL REHA- 
BILITATION—FEverett Converse, presi- 
dent, Northwestern Area Chapter, 
APMR. Topic: “Career Opportunities 
in Corrective Therapy: An Extending 
Orbit of Physical Education” —“Chal- 
lenges in the Corrective Therapy Pro- 
fession”—Carl Haven Young, Univ. of 
California; “Relationships in Adapted 
Physical Education and Corrective 
Therapy’—H. Harrison Clarke, Univ. 
of Oregon; “The Role of the Correc- 
tive Therapist in the Hospital”—Everill 
Fowlkes, M.D., VA Hospital, Port- 
land; “Utilizing Medical Resources in 
Preparation of Adapted and Correc- 
tive Therapists’ — Arthur C. Jones, 
M.D., American Congress of Physical 
Medicine, Portland; “Sources and Re- 
sources in the Recruitment of Correc- 
tive Therapists’—Panel discussion and 
open discussion; Recorder: Walter 
Walkord, past-president, Northwestern 
Area Chapter, APMR 


:30-10:00 a.m. — INTERNATIONAL 


RELATIONS SECTION — John H. 
Shaw, Syracuse Univ. Business meet- 
ing and election of officers—Mabel 
Lee, Lincoln, Nebraska, section chair- 
man, “Physical Education in the Ele- 
mentary Schools of Western Australia” 
—Leon E. Smith, Sidney, Australia, 
and Univ. of California, Berkeley; 
“Health Education in Thailand with 
Analogies in America”—Harry Zion, 
M.D., Washington State College; “Es- 
tablishment of a Sports School in Af- 
ghanistan”—Ted Harder, Santa Bar- 
bara College, Goleta, California; 
“Physical Education in Pakistan” — 
William Johnson, Los Angeles State 
College; Recorder: Antoinette Lowry, 
Bexley Junior High School, Columbus, 
section secretary 


8:30-10:00 a.m.— HEALTH EDUCA- 


TION, SUBSECTION, PROFESSION- 
AL EDUCATION SECTION —H. H. 
Walker, Univ. of Tennessee, section 
chairman. Business meeting and elec- 
tion of officers. “Action with Purpose 
—The Florida Plan for Health Pro- 
gram Coordination”—Zollie Maynard, 
Florida State Dept. of Education; 
Panel: Ray O. Duncan, West Virginia 
Univ.; John R. LeFever, Southern IIli- 
nois Univ.; Ora Wakefield, Nashville 
City School System; Robert O. Yoho, 
Indiana State Bd. of Health; Recorder: 
Elena Sliepcevich, Ohio State Univ., 
section secretary 


:30-10:00 a.m. — PHYSICAL EDUCA- 


TION SUBSECTION, PROFESSION- 
AL EDUCATION SECTION—Dorothy 
Davies, Southern Illinois Univ., section 
chairman. Business meeting and elec- 


10:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 


tion of officers. Panel: “Standards for 
Professional Programs”—Robert Berg- 
storm, moderator, Oregon State Col- 
lege; Curriculum, Kathryn Fox, Univ. 
of Washington; Staff, Helen Smith, 
Washington State College; Facilities, 
Equipment, Library, Vernon Sprague, 
Univ. of Oregon; Student Personnel, 
Eva Seen, Oregon State College; Im- 
proving Professional Programs, Nor- 
man Kunde, Univ. of Washington; Re- 
corder: Jessie Puckett, Univ. of Ore- 
gon; Janice Carkin, San Jose State 
College, section secretary 


8:30-10:00 a.m.—RECREATION EDU- 


CATION SUBSECTION, PROFES.- 
SIONAL EDUCATION SECTION — 
John Scherlacher, West Virginia Univ., 
section chairman. Business meeting 
and election of officers. Panel: “Prepa- 
ration of Professional Recreation Lead- 
ership for School and Community”— 
Norman Kunde, Univ. of Washington; 
Tom Lantz, Parks and Recreation, Ta- 
coma; H. B. Hunsaker, Utah State 
Univ.; Garrett Eppley, Univ. of Indi- 
ana; Charles Odegaard, National Rec- 
reation Assn., New York; Recorder: 
R. D. Watkins, Univ. of Wyoming, sec- 
tion secretary 


:30-10:00 a.m.—STUDENT SECTION 


—Gerry Stickley, Lewis and Clark Col- 
lege. Panel: “International Fitness 
Programs” — Oliver E. Byrd, M.D., 
Stanford Univ.; Thomas K. Cureton, 
Jr., Univ. of Illinois; Charles E. For- 
sythe, Michigan High School Athletic 
Association; Eleanor Metheny, Univ. 
of Southern California; Demonstra- 
tions: “Fitness through Combatives”— 
Karadae—Moon Yo Woo, Korean stu- 
dent, Kensuke Ishii, Japanese student, 
Lewis and Clark College; “Internation- 
al Freestyle and Greco-Roman Wres- 
tling”—Dale O. Thomas, Oregon State 
College; “Fitness through Gymnas- 
tics — German Turnverein (American 
Modification )”—Bill Winkler, Oregon 
State College; “Fitness through Dance” 
The Peasant Folk Dancers of the Folk 
Dance Federation of Oregon, Francis 
Kies, director; “Fitness through Weight 
Lifting” — Joe Loprinzi, Multnomah 
Athletic Club, Portland; “Fitness 
through Automation” — Patricia Tall- 
man, Stauffer System Studio, Portland; 
Recorder: Joen Egbers, Lewis and 
Clark College 


10:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.—DIVISION FOR 


GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS — 
Jane Mott, AAHPER vice-president for 
Girls and Women’s Sports, Smith Col- 
lege. Topic: “Movement and Sports— 
Space Age Style”; Movie: “Movement 
Fundamentals”; Panel: Janet Wessell, 
moderator, Michigan State Univ.; Elea- 
nor Metheny, Univ. of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Marion R. Broer, Univ. of 
Washington; Recorder: Mildred Wohl- 
ford, Washington State College, divi- 
sion secretary 


DIVISION FOR 
MEN’S ATHLETICS — Charles For- 
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How fo start a 
BOWLING PROGRAM 


at your school 


More and more schools are making bowling ize and conduct a bowling program has 
a part of their physical education programs. been published by the American Asso- 
It’s the fun-filled, wholesome sport you and ciation for Health, Physical Education 
your students will enjoy for a lifetime. and Recreation. The manual is part of 
Here’s how to get the ball rolling in your a free instruction kit which you can get 
echo: just by writing to the address below. 


Also available for free showing is a new 
16mm. instructional movie, “Young 
America Bowls.” 


(1) Consult your local bowling proprietor 
about the availability of his facilities. 
He will be glad to work out a mutually- 


convenient program with you and to Now is the time to start your students on 
help in every way possible. one sport they'll never outgrow! 

(2) Discuss the subject with your school Address all inquiries to: 
administrator, pointing out that bowl- American Association for Health 


ing can be taught and played in a whole- 


Physical Education and Recreation 
some, refined atmosphere. 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
(3) An excellent manual on how to organ- Washington 6, D. C. 


; AMERICAN JUNIOR BOWLING CONGRESS 


F 1913 West 103rd Street * Chicago 43, Illinois 


IN 
| 
‘ 


sythe. AAHPER vice-president for 
Men’s Athletics, Michigan High School 
Athletic Association, Lansing. Busi- 
ness meeting and election of officers. 
“Progress and Plans of the Division fer 
Men’s Athletics”—Ross Merrick, AAH- 
PER Consultant in Physical Education 
and Men’s Athletics; “Athletics-——-An 
Integral Part of the Total Educational 
Program”—Cliff Fagan, National Fed- 
eration of State High School Athletics 
Assns. 

10:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.—RECREATION 
DIVISION EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
10:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. — 75TH ANNI- 
VERSARY PLANNING COMMITTEE 
10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. — ADAPTED 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION— 
Janet A. Wessel. Michigan State Univ., 
section chairman. Business meeting 
and election of officers. “Beginning of 
Adapted Physical Education Program 
in a High School”—Richard Bumala, 
Union High School, Silverton, Oregon: 
Open Discussion: Wayne Van Huss, 
moderator, Michigan State Univ.; 
Maryhelen Vannier, Southern Metho- 
dist Univ.; Gene Logan, Univ. of Calli- 
fornia; Recorder: Thomas Scott, Univ. 
of Florida, section secretary 

2:00-3:30 p.m.—FALL SPORTS SEC- 
TION (DMA) 

Football—W. E. Burke, Eugene Public 
Schools, section chairman. Business 
meeting and election of officers. Panel: 
Roger Wiley, moderator, Univ. of Ore- 
gon; Jim Ennis, Everett Public 
Schools, Washington; Fred Speigle- 
berg, Medford, Oregon; Tom DeSylvia, 
Jefferson High School, Portland; Re- 
corder: Gene Freese, Beaverton Pub- 
lic Schools; Jack Kelsey, Univ. of 
Miami, section secretary 


Soccer—Griffith C. O’Dell, Minneapolis. 


Business meeting and election of off- 
cers; Speaker: Mike Arnott, Vancouver 
High School, British Columbia; Re- 
corder: Jack Kelsey, Univ. of Miami, 
Florida 

:00-3:30 p.m. — CITY AND COUNTY 
DIRECTORS AND SUPERVISORS 
SECTION — George I. Werner, Spo- 
kane Public Schools. Business meeting 
and election of officers—George J. Ko- 
zak, Cleveland Public Schools, section 
chairman. “Report of Survey of Cur- 
rent Practices in High Schools in 
Physical Education—Inadequacies Re- 
vealed”—John C. Thompson, Lincoln, 
Nebraska; Discussion: “Suggested Ac- 
tion to Remedy Indicated Deficiencies” 
—Grover W. Mueller, moderator, Phil- 
adelphia; “Desirable Practices in Phys- 
ical Fitness Programs as Observed 
among Schools in America” — Simon 
McNeely, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; “Physical Fitness 
in the Total Physical Education Pro- 
gram” — J. S. Nicoll, moderator, El 
Paso, Texas; Recorder: Lee Rankin, 
Bellingham; Roy Groe, Wichita Kan- 
sas, section secretary 


2:00-3:30 p.m. 


PKUFESSIONAL EDU- 
CATION SECTION — Dudley Ashton, 
Univ. of Nebraska, section chairman. 
Business meeting and election of off- 
cers. Topic: “Ways and Means of Im- 
proving Professional Education in 
Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation”; “A Working Philosophy for 
Teacher Education”—Beverly Yerring- 
ton, Los Angeles State College; Panel: 
“Comments from Representatives of 
the District Associations of AAHPER” 
—Lloyd Messersmith, Southern Metho- 
dist Univ.; Agnes L. Stoodley, Mon- 
tana State Univ.; Beatrice A. Baird. 
Wisconsin State College; Craig Davis. 
Univ. of Southern California; Charles 
Bucher, New York Univ.; John C. 
Thompson, Public School System, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska 


:00-3:30 p.m.—PROFESSIONAL AND 


PUBLIC RELATIONS SECTION — 
Marjorie Eastabrooks, Anti-Tuberculo- 
sis League of King County, Seattle, 
section chairman. Business meeting 
and election of officers. “Hidden Per- 
suaders in Physical Education” — 
Charles A. Bucher, New York Univ.; 
Panel: ”Colleague Criticisms”—Lucille 
M. Brunskill, Atkinson Elementary 
School, Portland; Charles W. Bursch, 
II, Portland State College; Leonard B. 
Mayfield, Bd. of Education, Medford; 
Mary N. Schroeder, Grant High School, 
Portland; Ted F. Van Buren, Union 
High School, Beaverton; Recorder: 
Ruth Hull, Bellingham, section secre- 
tary 


2:00-3:30 p.m. — OUTDOOR EDUCA- 


TION SECTION—Barney Davis, San 
Gabriel, California, section chairman. 
Panel: “Classrooms in the Open 
Spaces”—John MacKenroth, Highline 
Public Schools, Seattle; Margaret Mil- 
liken, Oregon State College; Austin F. 
Hamer, Game Commission, Portland; 
Richard Lee Dombroski, Auburn Pub- 
lic Schools, Washington; Julian W. 
Smith, Michigan State Univ. 


:00-3:30 p.m. — INTRAMURAL ATH- 


LETICS SECTION (DMA)—Victor P. 
Dauer, State College of Washington, 
section chairman. Topic: “Solving 
Problems in the Secondary School In- 
tramural Program”; Panel: William 
Haroldson, moderator, Seattle Public 
Schools; “Developing an Intramural 
Program around School Bus Sched- 
ules’—Paul Smith, Shoreline Public 
Schools, Seattle; “Developing a Good 
Intramural Program for Girls”’—Hazel 
C. Peterson, Sunset High School, Beav- 
erton, Oregon; “General Organization 
of the Intramural Program in the City 
System including Scheduling of Facili- 
ties and Integration with the Program 
of the City Park and Recreation De- 
partment”—Dave R. Beaver, San Lean- 
dro Unified School District, California 


4:00-5:30 p.m.—RESEARCH SUBSEC- 


TION NO. 3 
State Univ. 


Janet Wessel, Michigan 


4:00-6:00 p.m.— DEMONSTRATIONS: 

DGWS AND DMA, INDIVIDUAL AND 

DUAL SPORTS SECTION (DGWS)— 

4:00-4:40—Teaching Difficult Sports 
Skills; 

4:40-5:20—Movement Education Ap- 
plied to all Sports; 

5:20-6:00—Badminton. 

4:00-5 :00—Basketball for Men; 

5:00-5 :30—Track and Field for Wom- 


en; 
5:30-6:00—Track and Field for Men. 
4:00-5 :00—Gymnastics; 
5 :00-6:00—Golf. 

2:00-3:30 p.m.—INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS SECTION — Mabel Lee. 
Univ. of Nebraska, section chairman. 
Business meeting, work session, open 
meeting. “Report of Coordinator of 
State Chairman of International Rela- 
tions”—Florence Owens, Duluth, Min- 
nesota Public Schools; “Report on 
Book Project for Foreign Libraries”— 
Neils P. Nielson, Univ. of Utah; “Re- 
port of Editor of JOHPER Column, 
The International Scene”—Earle Zeig- 
ler, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
“Report on People-to-People Project” 
—Christine White, Wheaton College. 
Norton, Massachusetts; “Report on 
Foreign Exhibits”—Antoinette Lowry, 
Bexley Junior High School, Columbus, 
“Report of Program Committee” — 
John Shaw, Syracuse Univ.; “Report 
on Miscellaneous Section Projects”— 
Mabel Lee, section chairman; Discus- 

sion of section work; Presentation of 

next year’s officers; Recorder: An- 
toinette Lowry, Bexley Junior High 
School. Columbus, section secretary 

6:00 p.m. — ALL CONVENTION DIN- 
NER 

7:45 p.m .— THIRD GENERAL SES. 
SION—Special Music; Address: “Fit- 
ness for the Space Age” — Homer 
Wadsworth, Kansas City; Introduction 
of platform guests 

10:00 p.m.—DANCE 


THURSDAY, APRIL 2 


7:00 a.m. — VICE PRESIDENTS AND 
CONSULTANTS BREAKFAST 

8:30-10:00 a.m. — FITNESS COUNCIL 
—H. Harrison Clarke, Univ. of Oregon. 
Panel: “Program Applications of Fit- 
ness” —Ellis H. Champlin, moderator, 
Springfield College; Mabel Lee, Univ. 
of Nebraska; N. P. Neilson, Univ. of 
Utah; J. Stuart Wickens, Groton 
School, Groton, Massachusetts; Creigh- 
ton J. Hale, Little League Baseball, 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania; Joseph B. 
Wolffe, M.D., Valley Forge Heart Re- 
search Inst., Fairview Village, Pennsyl- 
vania; Recorder: Clayton T. Shay, 
Springfield College, section secretary 

8:30-10:00 a.m.—_OUTDOOR EDUCA- 
TION SECTION — Topic: “Teacher 
and Leadership Preparation for Out- 
door Education”—“A Total Program 
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for Outdoor Education”—Vincent Cy- 
phers, Colorado State College; “Shoot- 
ing and Hunter Safety’—John A. 
Friedrich, Michigan State Univ.; 
“Casting and Angling”’—Ted Kohler, 
San Francisco State College; “Teacher 
Leadership Training” — te be an- 
nounced; Recorder: Jan Gund, St. 
Petersburg, Florida, section secretary 
8:30-10:00 a.m.—HISTORY AND PHI- 
LOSOPHY OF PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION SECTION — Eleanor Metheny, 
Univ. of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, section chairman. Business meet- 
ing and election of officers: Topic: 
“Movement, Motivation, and Mean- 
ing”; “Man Is a Biological-Psychologi- 
cal-Social-Philosophical Organism Ca- 
pable of Voluntary Movement”—Elea- 
nor Metheny; “Structure Demands 
Function”—H. Harrison Clarke, Univ. 
of Oregon; “Learning Results from 
Doing”—Roger Burke, Occidental Col- 
lege, Los Angeles; “Inter-Action Is a 
Group Process”—Dorothy Mohr, Univ. 
of Maryland; “Purpose Determines 
Choice and Action”—Leona Holbrook, 
Brigham Young Univ.; Recorder: Ben 
Miller, Univ. of California, section sec- 
retary 


8:30-10:00 a.m. JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SECTION — Monty Esslinger, Junior 
High School, Stillwater, Oklahoma, sec- 
tion chairman. Business meeting and 
election of officers. “With Honor to the 
Profession”—Carl L. Anderson, Ore- 
gon State College; Panel: “Program- 
ming for Junior High School Physical 
Education”—Lee Ragsdale, moderator, 
Public Schools, Medford, Oregon; Jo- 
anne Hoff, Glover Junior High School, 
Spokane; Maxine Rowan, Thomas Jef- 
ferson Junior High School, Eugene; 
Mary Louise Deeney, Leslie Junior 
High School. Salem; Paul Paulsen, 

’ Public Schools, Los Angeles; James 
Ennis, Public Schools, Everett, Wash- 
ington; Ron Runyon, Public Schools, 
Boise; Recorder: Vernon Gilmore, Pub- 
lic Schools, Salem, section secretary 

8:30-10:00 a.m. SPRING SPORTS 
SECTION (DMA) 


Baseball—Eddie Wakefield, Wilson Sport- 
ing Goods Co. Address: “The Coach- 
ing Techniques and the Skills to Be 
Emphasized in Developing the Mate- 
rial Available’—Ralph Coleman, past- 
president, American Baseball Coaches 
Assn. 


Track and Field — William Bowerman, 
Univ. of Oregon. Topic: “New Tech- 
niques in the Training and Condition- 


ing of Track and Field Athletes” 


Golf—Bob Richardson, Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co. Address: “How to Teach 
Golf”’—Betty Hicks, Golf Professional, 
Los Coyotes Country Club, Buena 
Park, California 


Tennis—Joe Bixler, Consultant to South- 
ern California Youth Tennis Founda- 
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tion. “Teaching the Fundamentals of 
Tennis to Large Groups”—Janet Hopps 
10:15 a.m. — FOURTH (FINAL) GEN- 
ERAL SESSION—Special Music. In- 
troduction of platform guests; Re- 
ports; Change of officers; New busi- 
ness; Adjournment of convention 
1:30-3:00 p.m.— DIVISION EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCILS — Health Education 


Division; Physical Education Division; 
Division for Girls and Women’s Sports; 
Division for Men’s Athletics 
3:15-6:15 p.m.—_NEW BOARD OF DI- 
RECTORS MEETING 
3:15 p.m. — SPECIAL TRIPS AND 
TOURS 


8:00 p.m. — MIAMI BEACH CONVEN- 
TION PLANNING MEETING 


Books from Prentice-Hall... 


HEALTH FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 
by CLEVELAND P. HICKMAN, DePauw University 


This new book on college health is built around the principal interests, 
motivations, and problems which college students have in healthful 
living. It aims to present in an easy, familiar style of writing the 
broader aspects of personal and community health, so that the stu- 
dent can make effective adjustments to such matters in his daily living 
through positive motivations of his life goals. 


The text is written with the idea of developing the whole personality 
with reference to life as a whole. To carry out this idea the services 
of many disciplines are utilized, such as literature, psychology, and 
sociology, as well as the medical sciences. Not only are the present 
interests of the student presented, but also those which will confront 
him in the immediate future, such as family life, marriage, and com- 


munity responsibilities. 


448 pp. 4 


Pub. 1958 « Text price $6.25 


OFFENSIVE BASKETBALL 

by FRANK McGUIRE 

Head coach, basketball, University of North Carolina 

Here are the details of the explosive team offense that swept Frank 
McGuire’s Tar Heels to a brilliant 32-0 season record in 1956-57... 


the individual training and practice secrets that developed such stars 
as Tommy Kearns, Joe Quigg, and All American Lennie Rosenbluth. 


Starting from a solid foundation of coaching principles, McGuire gives 
you the step-by-step procedures he uses in building and training a 


winning squad. 


Tested pointers on Team Adaptability . .. planning the season offen- 


sively . . . selecting a captain and managers . 


. and a meeting 


checklist are just a few of the topics covered early in the book, as 
well as problems of weight, sleep and diet. 


336 pp. @ Pub. 1958 e Illus. © Text price $3.75 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


by ARTHUR G. MILLER, Boston University and Virginia 
Whitcomb, Physical Education teacher at Weston (Mass.) 
Elementary Schools 

Divided into three parts, this new book includes organizational and 
administrative principles and techniques used in conducting a program 


of physical education in the elementary school. Attention is given to 
the characteristic needs of children and the many factors which affect 


the program. 


Different types of activities such as low organizational activities, team 
sports, stunts, tumbling and apparatus, individual and new activities 
plus dance activities, are covered. Specific skills, games, and dances 
under each category are listed in progression of difficulty and are de- 
scribed in detail for the classroom teacher. Techniques by which 
Physical Education may be integrated with the total school curriculum 


are discussed. 


333 pp. * 


Pub. 1957 ° Text price $5.00 


To receive approval copies promptly, write Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Four years a trainer of the World 
Champion Colts, Ed Block came to 
Baltimore with Coach Weeb Ew- 
bank from Washington U. Six 
months of the year Ed trains the 
Colts. The other 6 months he de- 
votes his time to crippled children 
in the physiotherapy department of 
a large Baltimore hospital. 
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got everything need” 


FROM CHEMICALS TO CURAD BANDAGES 


BIKE HAS THE BEST, MOST COMPLETE LINE 
IN MODERN TRAINERS SUPPLIES 


Probably the most important question to keep 
in mind while choosing trainers supplies is: How 
thoroughly developed is each product? 

Bike supplies—including supporters, tapes, 
wraps, pads and first aid material—are the prod- 
ucts of years of laboratory research. 

Take the Foot and Body Powder and the Anti- 
Fungal Spray. Both contain an exclusive wonder 


Sold only by 
Sporting Goods Dealers 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


ree KEN DALL comrsrr 


drug called a-Carboxythionisole. This helps pro- 
vide the most effective treatment available for 
the fungus infection known as Athlete’s Foot. 

And this also demonstrates the kind of up-to- 
date efficiency you’ll find in every Bike product. 
Why not do as Ed Block of the Colts and so 
many other prominent trainers do? Count on 
Bike for your every need. 


BIKE WEB SALES DIVISION 
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ASSOCIATES 


Freeport, N. Y. 


present 


Expert Oral 
Instructional 
Records for 


SQUARE DANCES 
COUPLE DANCES 
AND MIXERS 


MARCHES 


calisthenics 


MUSIC FOR ROPE SKIPPING 
ball bouncing 


with written instructions 


ORD 
- Rhythms 
Dances 
-Singing Games 
Party 
Games 


for 
CHILDREN 


pre-kindergarten 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
BOX 642 FREEPORT, N. Y. 


Name. 


Addr 


City State. 


Square Dancing 


(Continued from page 21) 


greatly improved by rearrangement 
of the words or by substitutions of 
more descriptive words. 

The important factor is that the 
call be directional, not that it rhyme. 
A rhyme is pleasant if it tells the 
dancers what to do at the time they 
need to be told; but if they are doing 
the dance well, they are having fun 
whether the calls rhyme or not. 


The Danger 


The flood of creativity in square 
dance today is essentially good; it is 
a sign of vitality. Dance teachers 
have long cited the values of creative 
effort. The danger in the present 
situation lies not in the creativity. 
The danger —and its menaces the 
very existence of square dance as a 
recreation — lies in the patent as- 
sumption that once a square dance 
has been devised, it must henceforth 
be learned by every square dancer in 
America. 

A dance designed to exhibit spec- 
tacularly a demonstration group’s 


skill will seldom serve any recrea- 
tional or social purpose. Its creative 
value, however highly regarded by 
the group, ends with the close of the 
demonstration. Another dance ar- 
ranged to show off an egoist’s un- 
usual calling style may be completely 
colorless when called by anyone else. 
Even worse, none but a set of moni- 
tored robots could accomplish its 
complexities. 

Creativity is specific, not univer- 
sal. One creates for a special pur- 
pose to fill a peculiar need involving 
a particular group of people. Noth- 
ing guarantees that the result can be 
transferred everywhere to every- 
body. Nor is there any reason it 
should. 

Occasionally, a dance created for 
a specific time and place finds uni- 
versal acceptance because it has that 
indefinable something. For this rea- 
son, dancers and teachers keep look- 
ing for the rare pearl in a mass of 
rather ordinary oysters, but they 
must keep sifting, sifting. None 
should feel any compulsion to learn 
or teach all of today’s and tomor- 
row’s dances, many of which will 
have been done better before. * 


SELECTED ARTICLES ON DANCE—193 5-57 


Packet of over 50 articles which have 
been published in the AAHPER 

JOURNAL, 1935-57. Material cov- 
* ers folk, modern, social, costumes, 
symposiums, therapy, composition, 
accompaniment, etc. Edited by Dud- 
mj ley Ashton and Gertrude Lippincott. 
Reprints are separate and punched 
for insertion in a three-ring binder. 


$2.50 
Order from: AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N.W., Wash 6, D.C. 


Your group will dance better 


to the exciting beat of the 


- 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompani- 
ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and 
oriental themes. 


laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM — 9 


Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 


parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially 
Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 3 The choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


selected real skin with bright nickel-plated 
straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention 4145 — Price 
$15.00, postage extra. 

Lamb’s-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
#5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. JU-259 


GRETSCH ithe Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
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BOOKS AND BULLETINS 


publications in 


GENERAL INTEREST 


Schoolhouse. Walter McQuade, editor. New 
York 20: Simon and Schuster, Ine., 
1230 Ave. of the Americas. 1958. 271 
p. $10.00. Illus. Three years ago the 
Aluminum Company of America, as a 
public service, brought together a group 
of architects and engineers and set them 
to work on the problems involved in 
putting up schools — the biggest and 
most important investment most Ameri- 
can towns make. The result is this book, 
written in clear, fascinating, and fre- 
quently amusing prose. It enables the 
layman to deal intelligently with such 
matters as structure, design, heating, 
lighting, and other environmental ele- 
ments, as well as preliminary problems 
like shopping the bond market. 

Curriculum and the Elementary School Plant. 
Helen Heffernan and Charles Bursch. 
Washington 6, D.C.: Assn. for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
1201 - 16th St., N.W. 1958. 71 p. $1.50. 
The Association has shown a great deal 
of interest in the total environment of 


the leaner, and it is quite appropriate . 


that it should have produced a publi- 
cation which assembles and collates the 
recent thinking involved in elementary 
school plant planning and construction. 
This bulletin should prove helpful to 
those who will be concerned with plan- 
ning better elementary school buildings 
for the oncoming wave of young chil- 
dren. 

American Academy of Physical Education 
Protessional Contributions No. 6. AAHPER. 
Washington 6, D. C.: the Association. 
1958. 160 p. $2.00. This new volume 
contains reports from the 1957 meeting 
on child growth and development, Euro- 
pean sports scene, and the effect of 
physical education on weight, fat, and 
tissue proportions. The 1958 reports 
include articles by David Brace, Laura 
Huelster, Helen Manley, Peter Karpo- 
vich, H. Harrison Clarke, Arthur H 
Steinhaus, Mayhew Derryberry, Mabel 
Rugen, Oliver Byrd, and D. B. Dill. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Family Life Education Resource Guide. Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association. New 
York 19: the Association, 1790 Broad- 
way. 1958. 106 p. $1.00. This guide con- 
sists of hundreds of. tested activities, 
bibliographies of books, pamphlets, 
films, recordings, ete. Teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators will find this 
guide of great value as a source of sug- 
gested classroom activities, as the basis 
for inservice programs and as a ecurricu- 
lum planning aid. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


The Parent's Guide to Everyday Problems of 
Boys and Girls. Sidonie Matsmer Gruen- 
berg. New York 22: Random House, 
Inc., 457 Madison Ave. 1958. 350 p. 
$4.95. This is an authoritative reference 
and an easy-to-read survey of every- 
thing one should know about his child. 
It is a book to help you understand 
better and more fully what goes on in 
a child’s growing mind. 

Health Education Monographs, No. 2, Society 
of Public Health Educators. Oakland 6, 
Calif.: the Society, 121 E. 11th St. 
1958. 30 p. $1.00. “Perception and Pub- 
lic Health” by Gordon W. Allport, is a 
new look at the whole field of social per- 
ception, which gives a brilliant analysis 
of barriers to reception of well-meant 
messages about health principles and 
practices. The second monograph, “The 
Health Officer and Community Power 
Groups,” by Julius S. Prince, gives 
practical, down-to-earth methods which 
health departments can use to find out 
the power structure of their communi- 
ties. It shows a way to apply sound 
social science principles to public health 
practice. 


Food and You. 2nd ed. Edmund Sigurd 
Nasset. New York 3: Barnes and Noble, 
Ine., 105 5th Ave. 1958. 159 p. $1.25. 
This book presents the story of food and 
its transformation in the body in a faec- 
tual but nontechnical manner For those 
who are curious about applied nutrition, 
an appendix is included. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


Ice Hockey. Eddie Jeremiah. New York 
10: Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St. 
1958. 150 p. $3.50. This book, a Barnes 
Sports Library title, is a thorough de- 
seription and analysis of hockey prin- 
ciples and practices for players and 
coaches. Much of the material is di- 
rected to the more proficient player who 
wants to learn, or review, some of the 
finer and more skillful phases of the 
game as he progresses from secondary 
school to college, club, and professional 
hockey. More than 125 drawings and 
play diagrams illustrate the important 
points in the text. 


How to Improve Your Sports Series. Newt 
Loken, consultant. Chieago 4: The Ath- 
letic Institute, 209 S. State St. All 
booklets are 1958 editions and are 50¢ 
each. Advanced Tumbling, 40 p., a fol- 
low-up to the Institute’s Beginning 
Tumbling Series, contains demonstra- 
tions and explanations of the more diffi- 
cult tumbling activities such as the 


Quiring—The Head 
Neck and Trunk 


By Danret P. Quirinc, Ph.D. 


Late Head of the Anatomy Division, Cleve- 

land Clinic Foundation; Associate Professor 

of Biology, Western Reserve 
Cleveland, Ohio 


University, 


A companion volume to “The Extremi- 
ties,” this book portrays, in diagrams 
and condensed descriptions, the striated 
muscles of the head, neck and trunk. 
The author gives an exact account of 
the skeletal attachments, nerve and 
chief arterial supply, and describes the 
functions of these muscles. It is ideally 
suited to the courses in human anatomy 
now giyen by many college and univer- 


sity physical education departments. 


115 Pages. 103 Illustrations. $2.75 
WASHINGTON 


SQUARE 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Quiring— 
The Extremities 


By Dantev P. Quirinc, Ph.D. 


Late Head of the Anatomy Division, Cleve- 

land Clinic Foundation; Associate Professor 

of Biology, Western Reserve University, 
and COLLABORATORS 


The objective of this work is to empha- 
size the major termini of the muscles 
and the chief arteries and nerves which 
are related to them. The material will 
be most helpful to students who fail to 
find diagrammatic representations and 
condensed descriptions adequate to 
describe the complex relations in- 
volved. Only the left extremities are 
shown. The nomenclature is based on 


modified B.N.A. and B.R. terminology. 


117 Pages. 106 Illustrations. $2.75 
PHILADELPHIA 6 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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National Press Books in Physical 


Education 


Readings in Physical Education for the 
Elementary School 


Few instructors can keep up with, or even have available, the outstanding 
articles in their fields during any one year. Here is a selection made by James 
H. Humphrey, professor of Physical Education and Health Education at the 
University 0: Maryland, Edwina Jones, supervisor of Physical Education in the 
Cleveland, Ohio, public schools, and Martha J. Haverstick, assistant professor 
of Physical Education at the University of Maryland. 

The compilers have organized the readings into four main groups: the 
Philosophy, objectives and outcomes of Physical Education; a Program of 
Activities; Extraclass Activities; and Organization, Administration and Super- 


vision. 
paper, $2.50 


Physical Education Activities for the 
Elementary School 


by Jeannette Smalley, formerly lecturer in physical education, University of 
Southern California 

The author has assembled over 200 games from tag to basketball and classi- 
fied them as to their suitability for use with pupils of grades one through six. 
The activities are grouped in progressive order. This manual is a working tool 
for the practicing teacher, the student teacher, and teachers not having extensive 
training in physical education. 

spiral bound, $2.50 


Methods Guidebook in Physical Education and 
Recreation 


by Charles Nagel, head, men’s physical education, San Jose State College, 
California 

A specialist in elementary school physical education outlines procedures for 
planning, organizing, teaching, and evaluating physical education for children. 
He provides the classroom teacher with essential background information for 
the planning of physical education activities geared to each age level from 
five through eleven. Appropriate activities are suggested. 


spiral bound, $2.50 


Democratic Leadership in Physical Education 
by Maude L. Knapp and Frances Todd 


Physical education provides a framework for learning democratic skills. The 
place of sports in democracy is essential. This little book outlines four general 
objectives of physical education and suggests 62 democratic procedures for 
achieving them. (Includes student self-evaluation check lists.) 


paper, $1.25 


Order through your book store or from 


N-P PUBLICATIONS, publishers of National Press Books 
850 Hansen Way, Palo Alto, California 


Write for examination copies for possible class use. 


“Tinsiea,” “Back Handspring,’ and 
“Valdez”; Apparatus Activities for 
Boys and Men, 64 p., presents stunts on 
the parallel bars, horizontal bars, rings, 
side horse, and long horse with over 200 
multiple action photographs illustrating 
some 50 different gymnastic activities— 
leg circles, vaults, dislocates, ete.; 
Gymnastics for Girls and Women, 48 p., 
with Erna Wachtel also a consultant, 
contains step-by-step photographs of a 
variety of gymnastics activities especial- 
ly designed for girls and women—there 
are key examples of free exercise and 
vaulting stunts as well as stunts on the 
even and uneven parallel bars and the 
balance beam; Trampolining, 40 p., 
shows easy to learn techniques for both 
beginning and advanced stunts, inelud- 
ing bounces, drops, somersaults, the 
barani, and competitive routines. 


Volleyball. “British.” Published in ecollab- 
oration with the Amateur Volleyball 
Association of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Distributed by SportShelf, P.O. 
Box 634, New Rochelle, N.Y. 1958. 32 
p. 75e. Volleyball in recent years has 
achieved such popularity that there are 
now over twenty countries affiliated to 
the International Association; and it is 
expected soon to receive recognition as 
an Olympie sport. This book is directed 
to this steadily growing number of en- 
thusiasts, who will find it an up-to-date 
and authoritative guide to the game and 
its history and to rules and conduct of 
play. Sections are also included on tac- 
ties, team play and coaching, and the 
duties of officials. 

Football for Young Champions. Robert J. 
Antonacci and Jene Barr. New York 
36: MeGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 330 
W. 42nd St. 1958. 155 p. $2.95. Here 
is a real handbook for the young foot- 
ball player. The authors discuss the 
rules thoroughly, recount some of the 
history of the game, give tips on train- 
ing, equipment, on kicking, passing, 
catching, on playing all the positions, 
as well as an explanation of scores and 
records. And they suggest valuable 
drills and exercises the player can prac- 
tice to acquire the skill he will need 
when actually playing on a team. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


Angler's Guide to the Salt Water Game Fishes. 
Edward C. Migdalski. New York 10: 
Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St. 1958. 
478 p. $7.50. This unique book is the 
work of an enthusiastic angler who is 
at the same time scientifically trained in 
the study of fishes. Fully illustrated with 
original photographs, maps, and draw- 
ings, it tells the salt-water fisherman all 
he needs to know about the fishes he 
catches — how to identify them, how 
large they grow, how they feed, where 
they migrate, and dozens of other useful 
and interesting facts. This is a book 
that will be treasured by anyone who 
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fishes the Atlantic or Pacific, whether 
big-game angler or pier fisherman. 

Fun Plans for Church Recreation. Agnes Dur- 
ant Pylant. Nashville, Tenn.: Boardman 
Press. 1958. 125 p. $2.50. The ideas 
found in this book run the gamut from 
games, skits, stunts, and races, to songs, 
evening-length plans, and helpful sug- 
gestions for would-be church party 
givers. Planned for class parties, rallies, 
Sunday night fellowships, or all-church 
socials, these games and stunts may be 
used singly or in whatever combination 
the leader likes. 


BOOK LISTINGS 
GENERAL INTEREST 


Space, Arrangement, Beauty in School. Assn. 
for Childhood Education International. 
Washington 5, D.C.: the Assn., 1200 
15th St., N.W. 1958. 52 p. Illus. $1.00. 
The United States Public and the United Na- 
tions. New York 17: Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 345 E. 
46th St. 1958. 52 p. Single copies free. 
Blueprint for Teen-Age Living. William C. 
Menninger. New York 16: Sterling Pub- 
lishing Co., Ine., 419 4th Ave. 1958. 221 
p. Illus. $2.95. 

Colorado Conference on Youth Fitness. Colo- 
rado State Department of Education. 
Denver: the Department. 1958. 63 p. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ATHLETICS 

Purchase and Care of Physical Education Equip- 
ment and Supplies. Oregon State Depart- 
ment of Education. Salem: the Depart- 
ment, State Library Bldg. 1958. 16 p. 
Rugby Union Football. Know the Game 
Series. “British.” Rev. ed. Distributed 
by Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, New Ro- 
chelle, New York. 1958. 47 p. 75¢. 
Modern Soccer. “British.” Walter Winter- 
bottom. Distributed by Sportshelf, 
P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, New York. 
1958. 88 p. $2.75. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 

Digest of State Boating Laws. Outboard 
Boating Club of America. Chicago 1: 
the Club, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 1958. 
4 p. Free. 
Explorer. Boy Scouts of America. New 
Brunswick, N.J.: the Scouts. 1958. 48 p. 
Illus. 
Exploring. Boy Scouts of America. New 
Brunswick, N.J.: the Seouts. 1958. 312 
p. Illus. 
Games of the Orient. Stewart Culin. Rut- 
land, Vt.: Charles E. Tuttle Co. 1958. 
155 p. Illus. $3.75. 
How to Build a Coin Collection. Fred Rein- 
feld. New York .16: Sterling Publish- 
ing Co., Ine., 419 4th Ave. 1958. Illus. 
$2.50. 
In-Service Training Manual for Boys’ Club 
Workers. Boys’ Clubs of America. New 
York 16: the Club, 381 4th Ave. 1958. 
Illus. $1.00. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Japanese Chess. EK. Ohara. Rutland, Vt.: 
Charles E. Tuttle Co., Rutland and Tok- 
yo, Japan. 1958. 181 p. Illus. $2.75. 
Gift of the Forest. R. Lal Singh and Eloise 
Lownsbery. New York 18: Longmans, 
Green and Co., Ine., 119 W. 40th St. 
1958. 296 p. $3.75. 

How to Stencil and Decorate Furniture and 
Tinware. Nancy Richardson. New York 
10: The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th 
St. 1956. 185 p. Illus. $6.00. 

How to Build Hot Rods. Eugene Jaderquist. 
New York 17: Arco Publishing Co., Ine., 
480 Lexington Ave. 1958. 144 p. Illus. 
$2.00. 

Organizations and Officials (Protection of 
Wildlife). National Wildlife Federation. 


Washington 12: the Federation, 232 
Carroll St., N.W. 1958. 109 p. 

Pedro in Donkeyland. Clara Price. New 
York 17: Greenwich Book Publishers, 
489 5th Ave. 1958. 30 p. Illus. $2.00. 
Phun Phax—Feather Fun. Pacific Recreation 
Service. San Jose, Calif.: the Service, 
per yr. (10 units). 

Practical Guide to Model Railroading. Linn 
H. Westcott and Richard H. Wagner. 
Milwaukee 3: Kalmbach Publishing Co., 
1027 N. 7th St. 1952. 59 p. Illus. 

The Psychiatrist's Interest in Leisure-Time Ac. 
tivities. Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry. New York 10: the Group, 
104 E. 25th St. 1958. 34 p. 


OUTSTANDING ELEMENTARY AND 
HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH TEXTS 


The ROAD TO HEALTH SERIES 


Jones « Morgan e Maloney e Landis « Shaw 


e A complete health program— 
Physical e Mental e Emotional e Social Health 


e A positive approach to teaching health 
e Built-in games and stunts 


e Contains YOU and REASONS WHY approach 


YOUR HEALTH—Today and Tomorrow 


Nicoll Foster Bolton 
e A new approach to health teaching 
e Beautifully and accurately illustrated 


e Abundant teaching aids 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Grades 1-8 


High School 


‘River Forest, Illinois 
Summit, New Jersey 
Palo Alto, California 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Dallas, Texas 
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Regulations on Boating and Related Acquatic 
Sports in California. Univ. of Calif., Bu- 
reau of Public Admin., and State of 
Cal. Recreation Commission. Sacra- 
mento 14: Documents Sections, State 
Printing Office. 1958. 50 p. $1.00 (plus 
4¢ state tax). 

Reaching Out in Recreation. Jay B. Nash, 
Milo F. Christiansen, and Dan W. Dod- 
son. Albany, N.Y.: School of Educa- 
tion, New York University. 1958. 21 p. 
Recreation in Castro Valley. Louis E. Means. 
Sacramento: State Dept. of Education. 
1958. 37 p. (mimeo) Illus. 

Scouting with Physically Handicapped Boys. 
Harry K. Eby. New Brunswick, N.J.: 


Boy Seouts of America. 1958. 33 p. 
Illus. 


Scouting with Mentally Retarded Boys. Harry 
K. Eby. New Brunswick, N.J.: Boy 
Scouts of America. 1955. 26 p. 


Ski the New Way. Franz Kramer. New 
York 16: Sterling Publishing: Co, Inc., 
419 Fourth Ave. 1958. 125 p. Illus. (Gr. 
5-8) $2.50. 


Aquatic Program. Boy Scouts of America. 
New Brunswick, N.J.: the Scouts. 1957. 
70 p. 

Aquatic Program — Standards of Accomplish- 
ment. Jane Constable. New York 16: 
Boys ’Clubs of America, 381 4th Ave. 
24 p. Illus. 


Beyond the Rim. Gordon Keith Lovelady. 
New York 16: Greenwich Book Publish- 
ers, 489 5th Ave. 1958. 308 p. $3.00. 


80 pages 


35 Whst 32nd i 


Announcing 


EFFECTIVE SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION 
Arthur L. Harnett 
John H. Shaw 


This book is designed for teachers, nurses, school ad- 
ministrators and any others who are vitally interested 
in the needs of children and opportunities for health 
improvement. Part I, ‘Health Education Today,” 
provides an introduction to healthful living by ex- 
plaining some of the forces and factors influencing 
health. Part II, ‘The School Health Program,” de- 
scribes the responsibility of the school in organizing 
the program and developing school health services. 
The final part discusses in detail the importance of 
health teaching in elementary and secondary school, 
and the scope and use of audio-visual materials. An 
appendix is included which contains three compre- 
hensive resource units for teachers, specific informa- 
tion on diseases, and sample record forms. 


To be published in April 


published 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILD AND 
HIS POSTURE PATTERNS 


Evelyn A. Davies 
paper back 


PP y 


Vew York /, Vew York 
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California Recreation Park Directory. State 
of California Recreation Commission. 
Sacramento 14, Calif.: the Assn. 1958- 
59. 27 p. 50¢ 

Ceramics—and How to Decorate Them. Joan 
B. Priolo. New York 16: Sterling Pub- 
lishing Co., Inec., 419 4th Ave. 144 p. 
Tilus. $5.95. 

Complete Book of Chess Stratagems. Fred 
Reinfeld. New York 16: Sterling Pub- 
lishing Co., Inec., 419 4th Ave. 1958. 188 
p. Illus. $3.95. 

Coronation Everest. James Morris. New 
York 10: E. P. Dutton & Co., Ine., 300 
4th Ave. 1958. 144 p. Illus. $3.75. 

Travel and Vacation Fun. Annie Blaine. 
New York 11: Hart Publishing Co., 
Ine., 74 5th Ave. 1958. Tllus. $1.00. 
Water Stunts. George Gordon Hyde. New 
York 16: Boys’ Clubs of America, 381 
4th Ave. 1954. Rev. 1956. 28 p. 

Your Child's Play. Grace Langdon. Chi- 
eago 12: The National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, 2023 W. 
Ogden Ave. 1957. 25 p. 25¢ 

Soil & Water Conservation. Adrian C. Fox 
and George E. Rotter. Lincoln, Nebr.: 
Johnsen Publishing Co. 1958. 64 p. Illus. 
How to Be a Wizard in Magic. Robert Har- 
bin. Newton Centre, Mass.: Charles 
T. Branford Co., 69 Union St. 1958. 
170 p. Tilus. $3.00. 


NEA PUBLICATIONS 


Write to National Educational Association 
Publications-Sales Dept., 1201 - 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., for publica- 
tions listed below. 

The Secondary-School Teacher and Library 
Services. Research Division Monograph 
1958-M1. 37 p. 50¢ 

Salary Schedule Maximums for School Ad- 
ministrators, 1958-59, Urban Districts 100,000 
and Over in Population. Public-School Sal- 
aries series. Research Division Report 
1958-R4. 48 p. 25¢ 

State Minimum-Salary Laws and Goal Sched- 
ules for Teachers, 1958-59. Public-School 
Salaries Series. Research Division Re- 
port 1958-R5. November 1958. 50¢ 
Estimates of Schoo! Statistics, 1958-59. Re- 
search Division Report 1958-R6. No- 
vember 1958. 30 p. 25¢ 

Poster. Illustration in red and blue of 
1958-59 theme, “Classroom Teacher— 
Builder of a Better World.” Available 
in two sizes: 814” x 11” and 17” x 22”. 
1958. Free in limited quantities. De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. 
Adjudication Forms for Contests and Festivals. 
Prepared by the National Interscholastic 
Musie Activities Commission of the Mu- 
sie Educators National Conference. 1958. 
Prices postpaid: 60¢ a dozen; 75¢ for 
one full set of 17. Quantities of 100 or 
more may be purchased for $3 per hun- 
dred in any assortment. * 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


@ Evaluation new 
Standards BOOKS 
and Guide 


in Health Education 
Physical Education 
Recreation Education 


The first attempt to prepare criteria at the national level for evalu- 
ating professional preparation in these specialized areas. 


1959 32 p. $1.00 


@ Social Changes and Sports 


DGWS 1958 Naional Conference Proceedings. Leaders in physical 
education and recreation met with experts in sociology, anthro- 
pology, and growth and development to study the changing society 
and its implications on sports for girls and women. 


1959 128 p. $2.00 


Order your copy from: AAHPER 


1201 - 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


© Modern Principles and Methods 


in 
High School Physical Education 


Charles C. Cowell and Hilda M. Schwehn 
—both Purdue University 


This highly popular text stresses the philosophy behind 
the teaching of physical education; its purposes, tasks, 
and objectives in the school and in relation to the com- 
munity. Primarily a methods text, although it contains 
sufficient material for a principles course, the book first 
gives the over-all picture of physical education and then 
details the activities and the development of lesson plans, 
units, and courses. Book stresses the cumulative record 
and gives unusually thorough coverage to methods of 
evaluation. All available tables, norms of measurement, 
etc., plus specific suggestions for graphically recording 
the development of boys and girls make this text unique 
in its coverage of evaluation. Throughout, the book em- 
phasizes the relationship of physical education to the 
guidance and health programs and highlights the prin- 
ciples of educational psychology as they pertain to 
physical education. 


ALLYN & BACON College Division 


150 Tremont Street, Boston 11, Mass. 


Important Recent Additions To 


Southern California. 338 pages. $4.75. 


FROM PROGRAM T0 FACILITIES IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


arry A. Scott, Teachers College of Columbia 
and Richerd B. Westkaemper, Wisconsin State College (La Crosse) 


“This book is the most complete and detailed guide to the planning and development of physical edu- 
It is a solid and much needed contribution to the 
administration of physical education and athletics.” Dr. Charles C. Cowell, Purdue University. 483 


YOUR CAREER IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By Granville B. Johnson, late of the University of Denver; and Warren R. Johnson 
‘ and James H. Humphrey, University of Maryland 


“I have read it completely through. It is excellent and fills a gap in our professional literature field. 
We are going to use it.” Dr. Eldon D. Brinley, Texas College of Arts & Industries. 275 pages. $3.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


cation and athletic facilities that I have ever seen. 


pages. $6.50. 


49 East 33d Street 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


HARPER’S 


Series in School and Public Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, under the editorship of Delbert Oberteuffer. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


With Emphasis Upon Its Integration in Other Curriculum Areas 
By James H. Humphrey, University of Maryland 


“Dr. Humphrey has provided the most intensive exploration of opportunities for integrating physical 
education activities with other subject matter areas which has yet appeared . . 
for his detailed and careful preparation of these useful materials.” Dr. Eleanor Metheny, University of 


PUBLISHERS 


. is to be congratulated 


New York 16, New York 
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Now revised, rewritten .. . 
completely up-to-date! 


THE BEE-NORTON 


BASKETBALL SERIES 


CLAIR BEE 


New York Military Academy; formerly 
Head Basketball Coach, Long Island University 


i; 

KEN NORTON 

Director of Athletics and Basketball Coach, a 
Manhattan College 


THE SCIENCE OF COACHING. Everything a first-rate coach needs to know 
—from scouting players to molding a winning team. Book gives details on offen- 
sive, defensive styles; practice sessions; conditioning; etc. Foreword by ALVIN 
JuLian. 2nd Ed. 155 ills. 6% x 10. *$2.95 


BASKETBALL FUNDAMENTALS AND TECHNIQUES. offensive and de- 
fensive fundamentals built into fast-moving plays! Realistic guide stresses com- 
petitive game situations. 122 action photos and play diagrams. Foreword by NEpD 
IrtsH. 2nd Ed. 122 ills. 6% x 10. *$2.95 


INDIVIDUAL AND TEAM BASKETBALL DRILLS. set up a champion- 
building drill program with this complete guide! Book includes fundamental, 
warm-up, fast break, offensive, defensive drills; drills for the big man. Foreword 
by PETE NEWELL. 2nd Ed. 197 ills. 642 x 10. *$2.95 


MAN-TO-MAN DEFENSE AND ATTACK. A clear-cut explanation of man- 
to-man defense, its variations, and attack formations. Book describes individual 
and team methods, player requirements for each position. Foreword by Asa S. 
BUSHNELL. 2nd Ed. 186 ills., 64%2 x 10. *2.95 


ZONE DEFENSE AND ATTACK. The A to Z of defense formations—the 
three-two, two-three, and their variations. 215 diagrams detail their best uses, 
show how to penetrate them with a sure-fire pattern attack. Foreword by JOHN 
Nucatota. 2nd Ed. 215 ills. 642 x 10. *$2.95 


| CE HO CK EY —Second Edition 


DARTMOUTH’S FAMOUS COACH describes and analyzes 
the principles and practices of ice hockey for coaches and 
players. New book explains and diagrams every important 
phase of the game, from fundamentals to team plays; 
includes drills, play patterns, numerous tips for improv- 
ing individual and team performance. “A distinct ‘must’ 
for the hockey coach.’—Scuotastic CoacH. 124 ills. 
6% zx 10. *$3.50 


INTRAMURAL and RECREATIONAL 


SPORT S—tor High School and College—Second Edition 


COMPLETE COVERAGE of activities, practices, and pro- 
NORMA M. LEAVITT, cedures for planning and conducting a program of in- 
University of Florida | tramurals. Practical approach details duties of adminis- 
trative personnel, ways of organizing tournaments and 
HARTLEY D. PRICE, leagues, program management problems, record keeping, 
Florida State point systems, awards, etc. “. . . the best available.”— 
University J. J. GRUBER, Purdue University. 48 charts, record oe 4 

327 pp. 


*Send for complete list of sports books in the Barnes SPORTS LIBRARY—covering 23 
individual and team sports for every season! 


Order your books from: 


THE Press COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 


EDDIE JEREMIAH, 
Dartmouth College 


Begin Tennis with the Volley 


(Continued from page 28) 


From the volley position at the 
net, the beginner becomes aware of 
where the face of the racquet is at 
all times. The beginner at this point 
begins to sense how far the face of 
the racquet is from the body and 
where the face of the racquet is. 

When the beginner is successful in 
bumping the ball back in a controlled 
manner as he stands near the net, 
move him back to the service line 
and continue the same procedure. At 
the service line a ball bounce and 
short forehand drives are added. The 
same volley theory holds, but now 
when the ball bounces the ball is 
stroked over the net with a complete 
follow-through. As the student ad- 
vances, volleys are mixed with short 
bounces. Continued emphasis _ is 
placed on the racquet head position 
(Figure IIT, see page 28). 

After a period of practice from the 
service line, once again increase the 
distance from the net by moving the 
beginner to the base line. Here the 
volley position is emphasized again, 
and the beginner naturally moves his 
racquet back from this position for 
a greater backswinge to obtain the 
necessary power. Body position, foot 
work, and wrist action are not men- 
tioned unless faulty mechanies are 
noticed, which should not be rein- 
forced by practice. If a beginner 
loses the ‘‘feel’’? of where the face 
of the racquet head is or takes his 
eye off the ball, either return him 
to the net or decrease the distance 
the ball has to travel and begin again 
at that point. The teaching technique 
is the same for both forehand and 
backhand. 


The number one purpose with the 
beginner is to get him to become 
aware of the length of the racquet 
and arm as it swings around the 
body, the location of the face of the 
racquethead, and to watch the ball 
constantly. As we proceed with in- 
termediate and advanced players, 
body positioning, body rotation, and 
shifting of weight are all extremely 
important. For the beginner, how- 
ever, it is most important to establish 
the basic pattern stemming from the 
volley position. * 
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RECREATIONAL THERAP 


jospital, Northampton, 


Dance Therapy Study 

We recently saw the mimeographed re- 
port of the Dance Therapy Study Com- 
mittee of the National Section on Dance. 
This group included Claudia Hood, 
Bettie Wooten, Dorothy Madden, and 
Marian Chace. The committee made a 
study of the courses and literature avail- 
able on dance therapy in mental hos- 
pitals. (An article covering the report 
appears on page 17.) 

Included are an interesting summary 
of information gathered from twenty- 
five dance therapists currently at work 
in hospital settings and the comments 
and suggestions of the committee. Re- 
quests for copies of the five-page mim- 
eographed report should be made to 
Claudia Hood, 1314 W. 93rd St., Los 
Angeles 44, California. We believe it 
will be of interest to recreation thera- 
pists. 


Square Dances for Recreation 
Work 


While on the subject of dances for 
mental patients mention should be made 


of the new series of instructional films, 
records, and manuals on square dancing 
produced by the Audio-Visual Center 
of Indiana University. The series con- 
sists of six films, either in color or black 
and white, which may be rented or pur- 
chased from the University. The music 
and calls have also been recorded on 
tape. Author of the series is Janet Me- 
Lean of the Indiana University recrea- 
tion staff. 


New Game Book 


Looking for new games for your 
geriatric patients? Brouse through the 
book “Games for the Not So Young,” 
by Syd Hedges, New York Philosophi- 
eal Library. The book is reviewed by 
Mildred K. Linzer in the April, 1958 
issue of Mental Hygiene. Selected ap- 
propriately for the aging, many of the 
games described are new to the Ameri- 
can scene, including many for two 
players. 


(Professional meetings for recreational thera- 
pists will be listed here in March.) 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


On SEPTEMBER 14, 1959 a 15 
months’ course will begin for men 
and women college graduates who 
can present a year each of biological 
science, chemistry, and physics; 
mathematics through trigonometry, 
and basic courses in psychology. 
Selected applicants having 90 hours 
of college credit who can meet the 
above requirements, may be accepted. 
Candidates meeting the entrance re- 
quirements of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences may accumu- 
late 15 hours credit towards the 
M.A. degree. 


For further information, address 
Director, Department of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Box 3403, Duke 
University Medical Center, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 22 to Aug. 1; Aug. 3 to Aug. 29 


The Department of Physical 
Education offers graduate and 
undergraduate courses leading 
towards degrees (including 
Ph.D. and Ed.D.) , credentials, 
and other professional objec- 
tives. Courses include School 
Camping, Recreation, Driver 
Education, Sports Officiating, 
Health Education, and Physical 
Education. 

Sessions also include special 


conferences, seminars, work- 
shops, and activities courses. 


Enjoy a delightful summer , 
climate. 
For Bulletin SS-24 write to: 


Dean of Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 7 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Work with the 

physically and mentally 
handicapped in schools, 
hospitals and other agencies 


Prepare for a career in 


ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| through a program of 
graduate study leading to: 
| 

| 

| 


MASTER OF ARTS + SPECIALISTS IN EDUCATION 
DOCTOR OF EDUCATION + DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Washington Square, New York 


For further information write to: Dr. Raymond A. Weiss, 
Department of Physical Education, Health, and Recreation, 
School of Education, New York University, New York 3, N.Y. 
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KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


Promote Order and Cleanliness 
Prevent Mat Destruction 

Stop Repair Bills 

Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

Speed Up Floor Work 

Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Backstops 


Write for free catalog 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


EASY WAY GYM BAR 


For the Doorway 
The for di the upper part of 
the fang One needed in ‘every home. Order 
school demonstrator today. School price $6.36 
postpaid. Write for details. 

KLAUDT INC. 
Box 150 Woodstock, ti. 


TERSCHOLASTIC 

IN 

ATHLETICS. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS BAD? 
e 


2,329 Principals 
Give Comments 
on Basic Prob- 


lems 
—_— A SURVEY 


The first publication of nation-wide 
data on this controversial issue gives 


a factual survey of present practices 
1958 48 p. 75¢ 


Order from: AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
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The Junior High School 
Student and Research 


(Continued from page 24) 


mental, and academic growth of 40 
boys and 42 girls at successive age 
levels. It should be pointed out that 
physical growth superiority as de- 
termined by height, weight, dental, 
carpel, and grip strength ages does 
not necessarily reflect superior abil- 
ity in the performance of motor 
skills. On the basis of this point, 
students who have a superior physi- 
cal growth pattern at any age may 
more nearly approach a true ‘‘readi- 
ness’’ for appropriate skills learning 
at that age. 

Somewhat in contrast, Solley (12) 
advanced evidences based upon his 
findings of tests administered to 118 
boys in the age group from 10 to 14, 
in which there was found to be little 
support to the claim that boys big 
for their age or small for their age 
tend to perform better or poorer 
from the standpoint of general motor 
coordination. Since I have had the 
opportunity to work with and ob- 
serve the boys included in the 
‘‘oifted’’ study to which I have re- 
ferred, I should point out that many 
of them have. been extremely coach- 
able, they learn skills and strategies 
rapidly, they are stable in their per- 
formance and often have been elect- 
ed to the captaincies in interscholas- 
tic sports in high school. For those 
who have not pursued an intensive 
sports program in the secondary 
school, I find some solace as a teach- 
er in a comment by Ragsdale (11) 
who wrote that ‘‘Individuals are 
often content to stop improving at 
a practical level rather than at an 
expert level in learning motor types 
of activities. The practical level 
represents enjoyment and satisfac- 
tion, real worthy leisure. The ex- 
pert level requires serious consistent 
work, it becomes work not play and 
fails to yield satisfaction.’’ 


Study of Increment Patterns 


6. At the laboratory school at Ann 
Arbor, we are currently engaged in 
a most interesting study of incre- 
ment patterns in the performance 
of selected track and field events and 
their relationship to the growth pat- 


tern of junior high school boys.. The 
study includes about 250 cases, for 
each of which we have longitudinal 
data from the seventh through the 
tenth grade. The events include the 
8 lb. shot, running high jump, run- 
ning broad jump, and the 50-yard 
dash. 


At present, several observations 
ean be made from the skill perform- 
ance data: 


1. Individuals do not acquire skill 
in each of these events at the same 
rate. 


2. Grade group performances 
probably will not vary significantly 
in terms of the total battery of items, 
but there appears to be quite a de- 
gree of variability in the perform- 
ances of grade groups in specific 
events. 


3. The students who are more ma- 
ture seem to achieve skill more rap- 
idly in the weight event. 


4. Maturity seems to have little 
or no relationship to performance in 
the speed events (dash, and broad 
jump). 

5. Students who achieve well in 
track and field events in the seventh 
and eighth grades definitely lean 
toward general athletic participation 
in the ninth and tenth grades. 


6. In several cases, individuals 
who performed in the lowest quar- 
tile and were less mature in the sev- 
enth grade, tended to move up 
through the distribution and approx- 
imate the mean by the end of the 
ninth grade following their initial 
growth spurt in the late eighth and 
ninth grade. 


Our basic purpose in this study is 
to determine where the greatest rate 
of learning appears to be for each 
of these test items. It may be that 
we are not efficiently utilizing stu- 
dent and teacher time in a general 
exposure to each of these activities 
every spring season, and that we 
would obtain similar or even better 
results with a delay of exposure in 
some of the events, and acceleration 
in others, or that our present plan 
is most efficient in terms of the pupil 
and teacher time available and the 
amount of pupil and teacher effort 
expended for the result obtained. * 
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MEET THE MAJORS 


AAHPER CONVENTION 
Portland, Oregon 


The 1959 AAHPER Convention in 
Portland, Oregon, offers an excellent 
professional experience for all student 
majors. Several Major Clubs are sup- 
porting projects to send groups of rep- 
resentatives to National, District, and 
State Conventions—a highly commend- 
able endeavor. It is hoped that many 
students will find it possible to attend 
the National Convention not only for 
the Student Section meeting but for the 
entire program. 

Students will have the opportunity to 
see outstanding demonstrations and hear 
presentations by many of our national 
AAHPER leaders—as well as meeting 
many of them in person. A large num- 
ber of visual aids will be available for 
review, and there will be an opportunity 
to see all types of sports equipment, 
dance material, physical education wear- 
ing apparel, and professional books. 

Opportunities provided by the 
AAHPER Placement Service will be 


ealled to the attention of all graduating | 


major students who may wish assistance 
in securing a teaching or related posi- 
tion, within the area of health, physical 
education, and recreation. At Portland, 
health educators, physical educators, rec- 
reation personnel, physical therapists, 
and coaches—employers and employees 
—may have an opportunity to meet with 
one another to make future plans. 

Review the National Convention Pro- 
gram, and more specifically the Student 
Section Meetings, beginning on page 36 
in this issue. Then make plans to attend. 
Meet you in Portland! 


PROJECTS INITIATED 


Several major club advisors or heads 
of departments throughout the country 
have informed the National Office of 
projects initiated or supported by their 
men’s and/or women’s major clubs. 
Many major clubs are in the process of 
organization and have queried concern- 
ing projects engaged in by other clubs. 
The following are some of the many 
activities : 

e High School sportdays, playdays, 
clinics, tournaments, aquatic shows, 
dance programs, square dance festivals, 
and workshops. ; 


e Fencing and trampoline classes. 


e Exhibitions by touring Swedish, Fin- 
nish, and Danish Gymnastic teams. 


e Exhibitions-demonstrations between 
halves in basketball games. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


e Demonstration of teaching techniques 
presented by professionals. 
e State Rating Clinics. 


e Intramural sports program assist- 
ants. 


e Support of intramural programs 
through required active participation. 


e Provision for specific recreation pro- 
grams. 


e Annual spring snowshoe trip, co-rec- 
reation nights, and overnight camp-outs. 


e Winter Weekends — Exploration of 
winter activities and sports ordinarily 
(depending upon locality) not found in 
school situations, as: Ice fishing, dog 
sledding, outdoor living, skiing, and 
skating. 


e Pre-school organization meeting held 
during a seven-day camping experience. 


e Open House and demonstration for 
parents (demonstration of various ac- 
tivities, display of textbooks, review of 
academic notebooks, refreshments). 


e Fall Open House for high school stu- 
dents. 


e Invitation extended to former club 
members to meet with club for purpose 
of discussion of first-year teaching ex- 
periences in physical education. 


e Engagement of national leaders in 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion as campus speakers. 


e Orientation of students and other 
campus faculty in curriculum of health, 
physical education, and recreation. 


e Annual Tea for faculty members, and 
Christmas Party for students and fac- 
ulty. 


e Move-Up Night Ceremony in recog- 
nition of class attainments and individ- 
academic notebooks, refreshments). 


(Additional projects and club name sugges- 
tions will appear in a future issue.) 


Do You Know? | 


The professional students in in health, 
physical education, and recreation at 
Texas Woman’s University, Denton, 
have maintained 100 percent member- 
ship in AAHPER since 1942—approxi- 
mately 170 students now. 

The State University of New York at 
Cortland has over 323 major students 
who are members of AAHPER. 

The four leading states in student mem- 
bership in AAHPER are New York, 
Minnesota, Texas, and Michigan. 


Active people 
go for Coke! 


Take a break... 
Have a Coke 
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GOLF 


SIMPLE e PRACTICAL 
ECONOMICAL 


SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE! 


All schools, Teachers G Students $16.50 
(Nationally advertised retail price $24.95) 


SIMPLE .. . because you only need this one club for every 


shot in the game. It’s easier for the student to learn and become 
accustomed to the length and weight of just one club. 


PRACTICAL .. . .« easier 


problem. The “adjustable” does everything a set of clubs will do. 


ECONOMICAL .. . « now more schools can afford to 


teach golf with a low initial investment. The “adjustable” provides 
more equipment at a fraction of normal cost. 


GUARANTEED ... . it’s durable and precision made 


for years of satisfactory service. Clubhead is guaranteed for 5 years. 


@ Teacher and student purchases need not go through the 
school records, if remittance accompanies order and 
name of school. Join the thousands who now enjoy 


better golf this easy way. 


INTERNATIONAL GOLF PRODUCTS 
406 OAKBROOK ROAD, HINSDALE, ILL 


ALL- 
IN- ONE 


JUST DIAL YOUR SHOT 
PUTTER-DRIVER 


storing and no maintenance 


THE LONG-LIFE 
TOWELS 
THAT BRING SAVINGS 
THROUGH QUALITY 


Cost, performance and service life 
are the true measurements of econo- 
my. And this is the quality that’s built 
into famous McArthur Super-Gym 
and Super-Turk Gym Towels. Woven 
of the best long staple, two-ply yarns 
. .. full 20” and 40” shrunk size to 
eliminate strain in use . . . they thrive 
on rough service. For true economy 
. . . choose the longest wearing, low- 
est cost-per-use towels on the market, 
choose McArthur Towels. Write for 
complete information. 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, INC. 
BARABOO, WIS. 


New York State Representative 


VERN VOLLAND 
19 Fairchild Dr., Buffalo 26, N.Y. 


GYM 


TUWELS 


A Student Membership Honor Roll will 
be published in the September 1959 
JouRNAL. Student Major Clubs or de- 
partments having 100 percent member- 
ship of their professional students by 
July 15, 1959, will be eligible. 


Mouth-to-mouth resuscitation is gain- 
ing wide acceptance and may be adopted 
in the near future as the accepted means 
of reviving asphyxiated persons. (See 
page 12.) 

The AAHPER textbook, Physical Educa- 
tion for High School Students, was recent- 
ly evaluated and rated “very useful as a 
text for high school classes.” 


Over 5000 AAHPER Youth Fitness Test 
Manuals are already in use throughout 
the United States. 


The Outdoor Education Project of 
AAHPER is now in its fourth year of 
progress. 

OPERATION FITNESS — USA, a new 
project of AAHPER, was recently an- 
nounced at a Press Conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Refer to the January 
JoURNAL for details and ways in which 
students may promote this project. 


The Proceedings from the National 
Conference on Fitness for Secondary 
School Youth will soon be available from 
the AAHPER office (Price—$1.50). 


An extensive program of international 
relations projects will be part of OCPER- 
ATION FITNESS—USA. Major Clubs 
may wish to consider, as one of their 
service projects, the raising of funds to 
contribute to Operation Fitness, indi- 
eating that these funds are to be applied 
to International Relations. Watch the 
JourNAL for further details. 


Over 500 school districts in the United 
States now are taking elementary and 
junior high school students into eamps 
for periods of a week or more. 


One hundred and seventy-three school 
districts, which inelueds 517 separate 
schools, 1063 classes, and 31,271 stu- 
dents, participated in school-sponsored 
camping in California during 1958. 


An increasing number of school districts 
are administering or jointly financing 
and operating school-community recrea- 
tion programs in the nation. 


Upwards of 50 per cent of the schools 
and colleges that have been represented 
at the Outdoor Education Workshops in 
thirty states are now reporting pro- 
grams in Casting and Angling, Shooting, 
and Hunter Training. 

There will be at least 3000 full-time 
openings in the field of recreation this 
year, and our colleges and universities 
will graduate only 500 recreation 
majors. 

AAHPER will celebrate its 75th Anni- 
versary in 1960. 

The first program in physical education 
in this country was started in Amherst 
College 100 years ago. * 
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RESEARCH BULLETIN: 


R. MOHR- 
College Par 


ABSTRACTS FROM RESEARCH QUARTERLY—DEC. 1958 


These abstracts are authors’ 


summaries of articles appearing in the RESEARCH 


QUARTERLY, published in March, May, October, and December by AAHPER for all of the 
professional and student professional members of the Association. 


Broer, Marion R. Effectiveness of a Gen- 
eral Basic Skills Curriculum for Junior 
High School Girls. Two seventh grade 
classes were chosen at random to receive 
experimental basic skills instruction 
which emphasized problem solving and 
student understanding of simplified me- 
chanies prior to instruction in volley- 
ball, basketball, and softball. Three 
seventh grade classes constituted the 
control group. With less instruction in 
volleyball and basketball and an equal 
amount in softball, the experimental 
group surpassed the control group on 
eight sport skill tests (three significant 
at the 1 percent level). Their mean total 
sport skill score was also significantly 
higher. These differences were not due 
to superiority of the experimental group 
in motor ability, physical development, 
or intelligence. 


Healy, Alfred. Two Methods of Weight- . 


Training for: Children with Spastic Type 
of Cerebral Palsy. Five boys, all afflicted 
with the spastic type of cerebral palsy, 
engaged in a weight-training program 
consisting of static-contractions with one 
leg and concentric-contractions with the 
other leg. The tests used to measure the 
strength of the extensor muscles and the 
range of motion of the lower leg before, 
during, and after the eight-week pro- 
gram showed that both methods pro- 
duced statistically significant increases 
in strength and in range of motion. 
There was no significant difference be- 
tween the two methods. 


Kroll, Walter. Selected Factors Asso- 
ciated with Wrestling Success. The pur- 
pose of this study was to investigate the 
relationships among total response times 
for two wrestling take down maneuvers, 
a strength test, and initial take down 
ability. Two response time measures of 
actual take down maneuvers used in 
wrestling and the 4-Item Total Propor- 
tional Strength Test were secured on 
100 Illinois high school varsity wrestlers. 
These measures were compared to actual 
competitive initial take down perform- 
ances based on 1029 individual matches 
and 815 initial take downs during the 
1957-58 season. Wrestlers were divided 
into suecessful and unsuccessful groups 
on the eriterion of having won a place 
in the sectional or state tournament. 
Significant differences beyond the 5 per- 
cent level of confidence in favor of suc- 
cessful wrestlers over unsuccessful wres- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


tlers were found on right grip, left grip, 
and back lift strength measures. Both 
groups of wrestlers, however, when 
compared to three different scoring 
tables were rated average to below aver- 
age on all strength measures. There was 
no significant difference between success- 
ful and unsuccessful wrestlers on either 
of the response time measures. None of 
the measures secured showed significant 
correlation with the success criterion of 
competitive take down ability. It was 
concluded that (1) strength and re- 
sponse time measures secured in this 
study were of no value in predicting 
competitive initial take down ability, 
and (2) more studies are needed con- 
cerning factors suspected of being asso- 
ciated with, and essential to, successful 
wrestling. 


Lantagne, Joseph E. Interests of 4000 
High School Pupils in Problems of Mar- 
riage and Parenthood. This inventory 
study attempted to ascertain the inter- 
ests in marriage and parenthood of high 
school pupils according to year in school, 
sex, and religion. A total of 4000 stu- 
dents was inventoried. There were 500 
boys and 500 girls for each of the four 
high school years. The sampling was 
taken from five junior high schools and 
nine senior high schools in California. 
The inventory used was prepared by 
the author and has been used previously 
to inventory approximately 8000 college 
and high school students. The results 
have been compared with those from an 
equal number of college students to de- 
termine what effect age and maturity 
might have in this area. 


Neilson, Elizabeth A. and Irwin, Leslie 
W. Analytical Study of School Health 
Service Practices in the United States. 
The purpose of this study was: (a) to 
analyze and compare the school health 
practices in three separate census group- 
ings using random sampling techniques 
where necessary; (b) to show by an 
analysis of the options separately for 
each census group what differences there 
are, if any, in school health service prac- 
tices in communities of varying sizes; 
and (ec) to show what different practices 
are related to different plans of admin- 
istration of the school health services. 
On the basis of the criticisms of 15 ex- 
perts from the areas of medicine, health 
education, and public health, an inquiry 
form was developed with 61 categories 


and 620 options arranged under six 
major divisions. 


Rochelle, Rene H. Venous Blood Pressure 
Measurements During Exercise by the 
Strain Gauge and Pressure Amplifier 
Method. Venous blood pressure meas- 
urements were made by direct cannula- 
tion of the median antecubital vein. 
Measurements were taken at rest, dur- 
ing a 5-minute exercise on the bicycle 
ergometer, and during a 15-minute re- 
covery period. The range of resting 
pressure was from 73 to 169 mm. water, 
with a mean pressure of 120 mm. water. 
The pressure during exercise increased 
in every case and was maintained 
throughout the exercise. The average 
increase was 118 mm. water, represent- 
ing an increase of 95 percent. Venous 
pressure recovery showed a very rapid 
drop during the first three minutes and 
then exhibited a progressively slower 
decline until a constant level was 
reached. 


Slater-Hammel, A. T. Psychological Re- 
fractory Period in Simple Paired Re- 
sponses. An experiment was performed 
for the purpose of obtaining further 
evidence on the psychological refractory 
period. Two groups of five subjects 
completed simple and paired reaction- 
time responses to the appearance of 
visual signals, and the procedures for 
groups varied only in respect to the 
duration of stimuli. 

The major findings were: (a) the 
duration of signals had no significant 
effect upon either simple or paired re- 
action times; (b) delays in the second 
reaction time in paired responses per- 
sisted throughout the entire range of 
50-500 millisee. between signals; (c) 
when the interval between signals was 
greater than the first reaction time in 
paired responses, the second reaction 
time was inversely related to the inter- 
val between signals; and (d) the first 
reaction time in paired responses was 
significantly longer than the simple re- 
action time for that member. * 


THIRD ANNUAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
COMPLETED RESEARCH 

e 
A compilation of references for 
health, physical education, and 
recreation research between Sept. 
1, 1956, and Aug. 31, 1957. Now 
available at $1.00. 


Order from AAHPER 


1201 - 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


EXCHANGE TEACHING—AN EDUCATOR’S EXPERIENCE 


SHIRLEY M. PRICE 
Minneapolis Public Schools 


All exchange teachers hope that the 
total effect of their presence in a foreign 
school will be a valuable educational 
experience for the children. It can be 
this and much more, however. As a re- 
cent physical education exchange teacher 
in England, under the Fulbright Ex- 
change Teaching Scholarship Program, I 
found myself more often on the receiv- 
ing rather than the giving end of rich 
and interesting experiences. 

Perhaps my most vivid impressions 
and experiences have to do with the 
hardiness—both mental and physical— 
of the British children I met. This is 
neither a compliment nor a criticism, 
but my observation of this quality was 
eye-opening. 

Many differences exist in the way the 
curriculum and school day are organized, 
but certain general patterns are common 
between British and American schools. 
On the whole, the similarities far out- 
number the differences, and a teacher 
can fit it into the exchange situation 
quite successfully by making only a few 
adjustments. The important, constant, 
factor is children. 

The accent or dialect may make com- 
munication almost impossible in the be- 
ginning, but children do not vary basi- 
cally the worid over. They will have 
similar needs, wants, and interests no 
matter where they live, and it is here 
that the exchange teacher finds a start- 
ing point. 

British children exhibit a capacity and 
love for play that are a joy to watch. 
From the infant’s school through the see- 
ondary level, they compete and partici- 
pate in sports and other physical activi- 
ties with a zeal that could only have 
been nurtured through a tradition of 
sportsmanship and competition. The 
child who says ‘I won’t” is rare, since 
“to play the game” is as important as a 
eup of tea. Coupled with this spirit is 
the real physical hardiness that makes 
participation possible and _ successful. 
Somehow, the endurance, the fitness, the 
vigor seem to be always present. 

At an age when American high school 
girls are less interested and supposedly 
less able in apparatus activities, their 
British counterparts are intensely work- 
ing on apparatus at an advanced, crea- 
tive level. They are also playing hockey 
and netball at a pace that might leave an 
American girl bedraggled and bewil- 
dered. The seemingly limitless energy 
and the obvious enjoyment experienced 
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by the players indicate that physical 
hardiness produces some fine benefits. 

To be sure, British people do not 
enjoy the same standards of comfort and 
convenience as do Americans. They 
have fewer electrical appliances and la- 
bor saving devices, fewer automobiles, 
and smaller paychecks, which means that 
they do more things by hand, that they 
walk more, and that they have less to 
spend on entertainment types of recrea- 
tion. They play more and are more ac- 
tive physically. 

This is not the entire story. The rich 
and poor in past and present-day Eng- 
land have always been sportsmen—a 
tradition much in evidence in today’s 
children. Games formerly for “gentle- 
men” have gained popularity with “com- 
moners,”’ but never has the ideal of 
amateurism been sacrificed. Hobbies and 
social life at any age include or revolve 
around some form of physical activity, 
and it is indeed a revelation to see the 
endless variety of games and activities 
that fill the parks, the greens, and club 
grounds on Saturday and Sunday. 

The question of mental hardiness is 
one that concerns the concept of dis- 
cipline. To an American observer, a 
British child is subjected to severe and 
demanding discipline in school. He may 
need to respond to authoritarian de- 
mands, to tongue lashings, to ridicule in 
front of his classmates, and, in some 
cases, to the cane. At home, parental 
rule is still the mode, and little if any 
inpudence is tolerated. 

British children have long been cham- 
pioned for their politeness, and well they 
should, because they are taught courtesy 
and respect from babyhood. It would be 
difficult not to admire the twelve-year 
old who can stand up in front of the 
assembled school and take a scolding 
without grimacing, leering, side remarks, 
or defensive statements. A similar scene 
would probably never happen in an 
American school. Surprisingly, the child 
does not seem to be much the worse for 
wear under these stringent forms of dis- 
cipline. 

Most British people have had only a 
fleeting contact with American children 
since few ean afford to travel in this 
country under present travel restric- 
tions. Their associations, and consequent- 
ly, impressions have been formed 
through the observation of G.I. children 
during and after the war. They will 
remark about the American child’s fine 


state of health, his attractiveness, his 
likeableness, and his brattiness.” They 
feel that American parents spoil their 
children, are too easy on them, and use 
too much psychology in the wrong place. 
More than one person has been heard to 
say the Americans create their own de- 
linqueney problems because they are 
“afraid” of their children. 

British school discipline is stern, de- 
manding, and authoritarian, but prob- 
ably fair. Parents expect a child to be 
treated this way in school and believe 
that the teacher should stand for no 
nonsense. Laws protect the child and the 
teacher from the use of physical punish- 
ment, but the headmaster does have the 
power to use the cane in the presence 
of others. There is considerable leniency 
for the teacher to use whatever forms of 
control deemed necessary, such as a slap 
or a shaking. 

The factor of hardiness is one that 
is quickly noted and admired by an ex- 
change teacher. In all fairness, it would 
be wise here to recognize that many su- 
perior, untouchable qualities of Ameri- 
ean children are sadly lacking in a Euro- 
pean child. There is a certain sincerity, 
genuineness, friendliness, and honesty 
about an American child that are re- 
freshing and unique. No one ean really 
say which qualities are the most desir- 
able, and the question of the superiority 
of the European or American child is 
moot. Since individual societies have 
differing values as to what is to be de- 
veloped in their citizenry, national dif- 
ferences will exist and rightly so. People 
are people no matter where their home 
is, but they appear to be more colorful 
because of their national character. 

The Exchange Program provides ex- 
ceptional professional and personal op- 
portunities. Through it, the cause of 
international relations, world fellowship, 
and understanding may be furthered to 
some small degree. Governmental deci- 
sions may not be altered by the exchange 
of teachers but understanding and sym- 
pathy between the peoples of the world 
may grow and improve. * 


The author (left) watches a group of British 
school girls practice netball during playtime. 
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More than a Place to Eat 


(Continued from page 26) 


ing and serving such a lunch in the 
classroom, the importance of being 
pleasant hosts and hostesses, ete. This 
entailed a trip to a grocery, an inter- 
view with the lunchroom manager, 
and invitations to the guests, made 
all clear to the children by develop- 
ing charts as the study progressed 
and by discussion of plans and find- 
ings at every step. 
Science in the Lunchroom 

A third grade was studying min- 
erals in water in a science class. The 
hard water deposit in the school 
lunch dish machine showed exactly 
what is really there. The children 
were amazed to know that the pump 
in the machine pumped 900 gallons 
of water over the dishes each day 
during the whole washing period. 
The sound of the steam entering the 
steam cooker is fascinating to chil- 
dren. Wind and air have more mean- 
ing when the refrigerator door is 
opened and the exhaust fan turned 


on so they can feel the cool air being. 


pulled past them. A 
frigerator is a new 
most of their lives. 


Social Studies in the School 
Lunchroom 

When a fifth grade class was 
studying New England, and heard 
about maple syrup, they asked for 
permission to serve maple syrup in 
the lunch room. On another occasion 
they were studying native products 
and learned that many peanuts are 
grown in Florida. A peanut butter 
eandy making session helped arouse 
their interest, and they learned fur- 
ther that peanut butter is one of the 
commodity foods supplied by the 
federal government. This in turn 
brought forth a discussion of the in- 
terest and help of the government in 
the school lunch program. 

Seventh graders learned about 
some of the community services sup- 
plied by tax money. This included 
the services of the gounty Board of 
Health and resulted in their making 
a checksheet to measure the sanitary 
condition of the school lunch kitchen. 
The next year they prepared vege- 
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With Lively, New Teaching Ideas 


dramatize 


challenge 


demonstrate 


investigate 


inspire 


Educational Service Department JOHPER 259 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


HEALTH 


INTO 


importance of posture and grooming on 
appearance, using students in gym suits, 
team uniforms, everyday clothes. 
Emphasize pride in self and school. 


students with a discussion of the relationship 
between good grooming, physical fitness 

and mental health. Point out the connection 
between appearance and health, 

self-confidence, self-respect, and the 

opinion of others. | 


how proper exercises can develop physical 

fitness, enhance appearance. Show how 

everyday activities involving walking, lifting, 

pushing, can be used to build muscular 

strength and grace. Li 


why physical and dental fitness are 
requirements for the Armed Services, police 
work, airline jobs and other careers. 


students to develop sports skills for their J 
adult leisure time. Use political, ! 
entertainment, sports personalities as 

examples. Set up a bulletin board showing 

these men and women, entitled ‘‘They Rate 

As Sportsmen, Too... Do You?” 


FOR BRISTOL-MYERS' FREE TEACHING AIDS 
Manuals Charts Toothbrushing Model 
Student Study Materials i} 
ON GROOMING AND DENTAL HEALTH | ilk 


Please send me the free materials on: 


(J Dental Health for my grade C) Grooming for teens 7 
__order forms for teachers and student teachers under 
“quan. ) my supervision 
Name A 


Name of School 


Address 


City 


(Good only in Continental U.S.A.) 
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Leased FREE! 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 8/2 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘‘Stop Wasting Their Time." 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


INCORPORATED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 


fils 


for physical 
education 
Excellent for schools, 
playgrounds, day 
camps, play clubs, 
recreation centers. 
tumbling and stunts 
pyramids and stunts 
self-testing activi- 
ties on apparatus 
individual stunts 
“One picture is worth 
10,000 words.” 
free descriptive folder 
joseph kripner 
1709 W. 83rd St., Chicago 20, Ill. 


SOLVE BUDGET PROBLEMS 
: Shop from this FREE 

and provide a greater OY MNASTIC 
array of quality CATALOG 


supplies for your 

gymnasium with this 

value-laden catalog 

as your guide. 

TRADE-IN YOUR OLD 

ge, EQUIPMENT on finest / tomers 
apparatus available. 

.. Send post card to: 


‘ 
Department H 


GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO. 


250 West éth St. San Pedro, Calif. 
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tables in several ways and had a 
taste testing session. 


Mathematics Gets in the Act 

The eighth grade credit union 
came about when too many children 
forgot their lunch money and either 
borrowed it from teachers or charged 
in the lunchroom, to the extent that 
it became quite a nuisance. The in- 
tricacies of credit unions were stud- 
ied first, and then one was set up by 
selling shares and charging small 
rates of interest to those who had to 
use it for lunch money loans. 

After waiting in line to eat and 
hating to be always last in line, mem- 
bers of one eighth grade studied the 
timing involved in getting through 
the lunch line and worked out and 
presented a plan for rotating the 
lunch schedule from day to day. lt 
was put into use three years ago and 
no one has had to wait outside the 
door of the lunchroom since. 

A ninth grade homemaking class 
recently carried out an animal feed- 
ing experiment showing the advan- 
tages of the school lunch menu over 
a less adequate one. They reported 
the results to the elementary class- 
rooms on request. These same girls 
became interested in the amount of 
waste in the salad served in the 
lunchroom, as indicated by the un- 
eaten portions on the students’ plates 
at the end of the lunch period. A 
course of action was set up by 
changes in recipes, size servings and 
distribution of information about the 
nutritive value of the wasted food 
plus the financial aspects of waste. 


Use the Lunchroom Potential 

The potentialities of school lunch 
teaching are many and valuable. For 
each class and for each area of the 
curriculum, there are teaching exam- 
ples to be found in the school lunch 
department. Illustrative material 
and teaching aids become more nu- 
merous each year. Your own state 
school lunch office has lists of avail- 
able materials. Professional journals, 
both those of a foods nature and the 
educational magazines, have good 
articles on various phases of this 
work. Go there first for help. Then, 
turn your imaginations loose and 
have fun. * 


CAMPING 
slide films 


Teach Camping 
Easily - Quickly - Accurately 
At Extremely Low Cost 


Directed by Betty Staley, Instruc- 
tor at Community High School in 
Peoria, Illinois, this film brings 
the fun and enjoyment of out- 
door living into your classroom. 
Students will learn how to build 
various kinds of campfires, how 
to fry, bake and broil meals over 
red-hot coals. 


Students also learn the basic 
fundamentals of camp safety. 
Here's a great film that teaches 
and entertains at the same time. 
Excellent for all outdoor educa- 
tion classes, scout troops, camp 
classes, etc. 


COMPLETE SET OF TWO 
SLIDEFILM UNITS. 
In full color and sound. ..$21.75 


Order from: 
The Athletic Institute, 
209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


THE 


ATHLETIC 
INSTITUTE 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DE- 

VOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF 

ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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TV IN COLLEGE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


M. M. MACKENZIE 
U. S. Air Force Academy 


Unfortunately, television has been 
used little as a medium for teaching 
physical education in institutions of 
higher learning. As of 1956, only 77 of 
some 1800 colleges and universities have 
utilized television as an instructional 
medium for students. The ideas incor- 
porated in this article are not based 
upon established practice in physical 
education; instead they are the product 
of much thought by the physical educa- 
tion staff at the Air Force Academy, 
plus those techniques adopted from 
other areas of television instruction 
which have proven successful. 


Television, as a medium of communi- 
eation, is less than two decades old. It 
is sometimes difficult to visualize all of 
its uses as an instructional tool, but ex- 
perience gained from the use of the mo- 
tion picture indicates its possibilities. 

The earliest uses of commercial tele- 


vision were in the realm of sports, espe- 


cially baseball, football and basketball 
—such large audiences were attracted 
to intercollegiate football games that the 
size of crowds at local high school and 
small college football games became ex- 
tremely low. The National Collegiate 
Athletic Association was forced to regu- 
late the number of games to be televised 
and the size of the viewing audience. 

Although the initial impact of the 
telecasts was to reduce attendance at 
“live” games, there is now growing in- 
terest in all types of sports. More and 
more people are enjoying participation 
in sports activities to which they were 
introduced through the medium of tele- 
vision. 

Closed-circuit TV 

Mere presentation of sports contests 
is not justification in itself for develop- 
ing the closed cireuit television system. 
Such presentations are concomitant to 
the primary use of television—to im- 
prove instruction and learning in phys- 
ical education. Only after one can justi- 
fy expenditures on the basis of im- 
proved teaching and student perform- 
ance should the spectator aspect be con- 
sidered. 

The nature of motor learning is at 
best a complicatéd task involving among 
other things the art of imitation. Effi- 
cient motor learning also requires fre- 
quent analysis of error. It is believed 
by some that when the athlete can see 
his own performance he ean better in- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


terpret the analysis of his teacher and 
can more readily correct and improve. 
Thus by seeing others perform and by 
observing his own performance, the 
learning of motor skills becomes more 
rapid. 

The use of motion pictures in the 
area of physical education has been 
widespread, and practically all success- 
ful football and basketball coaches have 
utilized films to coach their players. Tel- 
evision allows both the use of pre-fabri- 
cated films as well as the application of 
kinescopie recordings and “live” dem- 
onstrations. More recent technical de- 
velopments permit rapid electro-mag- 
netic reproduction of what the television 
camera “sees” in a matter of seconds. 
In this light, television then becomes an 
extension of the motion picture which 
the physical educator currently relies 
upon heavily. 

Instruction in physical education may 
be enhanced in a number of ways by the 
use of television. The instructor can 
demonstrate desired skills and techniques 
to a large number of students located 
at different teaching stations. These 
demonstrations may be either “live” or 
they may be kinescopie recordings. 

Another method for streamlining in- 
struction would be the showing of films 
or kinescopie recordings at a prear- 
ranged time from a central studio. This 
would eliminate the necessity of setting 
up, threading, and operating a motion 
picture by the instructor. The darken- 
ing of the activity area is also elimi- 
nated. 

Since kinescope recording is relatively 
inexpensive, more films could be utilized. 
The physical education faculty ean pro- 
duce their own films to fit the occasion 
and not have to rely on expensive com- 
mercial films which may or may not be 
adaptable to the learning situation. 


The Joint Council on Educa- 
tional Television, 1785 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C., has been established to aid 
colleges and universities in the de- 
velopment of closed-circuit tele- 
vision. By writing to the Council, 
schools may obtain information on 
cost, plans, and the preparation 
of programs. 


With the use of rapid electro-mag- 
netic reproduction equipment, it will be 
possible to show the student a motion 
picture of his performance immediately 
after the performance. The instructor 
then can point out the errors as the 
learner observes. The immediacy of ob- 
serving is important to learning. 

Hospitalized students may view dem- 
onstrations and/or the entire class sit- 
uation with a closed-cireuit television 
system. This will not replace actual 
participation; however, there is much to 
be said for the effectiveness of observing 
performance and its relationship to 
motor learning. 

One activity which lends itself unique- 
ly to the use of “live” television demon- 
strations is swimming. With a camera 
signal point located in an underwater 
observation room the viewer may ob- 
serve the swimmer at the surface and 
simultaneously view the motions of that 
same swimmer as seen from below the 
surface. Such a demonstration, supple- 
mented with a verbal explanation by the 
instructor, should prove beneficial. 

Additional instruction in physical edu- 
cation could be telecast to students dur- 
ing their free time in the afternoons and 
weekends. Demonstrations of advanced 
techniques could be programed as well as 
information not covered in the normal 
hours of instruction. Such telecasts could 
also be used to review courses of instrue- 
tion for those who care to observe. 


Evaluation of Learning 
and Student Proficiency 


This aspect of the use of television 
may be approached from two sides— 
evaluation by the instructor and self- 
evaluation by the learner. From the 
standpoint of analysis and formal evalu- 
ation by the instructor, kinescopie re- 
cordings should prove useful. The kine- 
scope can supplement the instructor’s 
“live” observation of a student. For 
example, it is difficult in the time allotted 
to objectively evaluate five players par- 
ticipiating in a basketball scrimmage. 
However, review of kinescope recording 
after class is completed would facilitate 
the evaluation procedure. 

Periodic kinescope records and rapid 
electromagnetic reproduction of student 
performance would of course be most 
beneficial to the student. He can see 
himself as others do and can more read- 
ily see and understand his weaknesses 
and hence correct them. This method of 
teaching has been used by swimming and 
track coaches, and has merit. These same 
kinesecopes may be used in future elasses 
to point out common errors or to illus- 
trate proper techniques. 

Not only .can the learner benefit from 
kinescopes, but the instructor can be 
evaluated and counseled. The kinescope 
of a class could be reviewed by super- 
visors to determine the strengths and/or 
weaknesses of the instructional staff. 
Furthermore, these same kinescopes may 
be used to illustrate to new and inex- 
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perienced instructors those methods of 
teaching that are considered to be good 
or bad. 

By establishing a central monitoring 
room, it will be possible to look in on 
classroom or playing field. This system 
would be one of the better means of 
evaluating the competency of instructors. 
Such a monitoring system also should 
prove useful in observing intramural 
contests and practices some distance 
from the gymnasium. 


Supplemental Uses of Television 


In addition to using closed cireuit tele- 
vision for improvement of learning and 
instruction, there are additional oppor- 
tunities to fully utilize the television 
equipment. Such uses relate to adult 
education, and public relations. 

A closed cireuit television system will 
reach a community wherein reside fac- 
ulty and staff plus their families. This 
presents a unique opportunity to inform 
and edueate in a wide variety of subjects 
and activities. The physical education 
department, along with all other depart- 
ments in the curriculum, could prepare 
adult education telecasts for showing 
during the evenings and weekends. Such 
telecasts would serve to broaden the 
knowledge of all college personnel. Prac- 


tically all physical education activities is $25. Also available is a set of diving Send for EASY POST 
could be presented on television. movies on 27 “loops,” showing 60 differ- free catalogue MEE WORSE, ILLINOIS 


Beaming intercollegiate athletic con- 
tests to the surrounding area (or nation) 
is an excellent means of public relations. 
The institution could capitalize on the 
American public’s interest in sports and 
use the athletic contest as a window 
through which the public can view the 
college. Prior to the start of the game, 
during intermissions, and immediately 
following the contest, the public could be 
informed of the purpose and curriculum 
of the institution and could observe short 
kinesecopie films of campus activities. * 


FILMS 


The Right Track. 15 min., 16 mm, color. 
This film contains practical information 
on family health. Free loan from United 
World Film Service, 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29. 


This is Exploring. 16 mm, sound, color. 
$155, or loan. Produced by the Boy 
Scouts, this film is planned for the 
launching of the Explorer program. It 
is available from the nearest Council 
office. . 


Available from Don Canham’s “Cham- 
pions on Film,” 303% S. Main St., Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, are 18 different full 
length 16 mm loops of twelve world 
swimming champions in action. The set 


ent dives in slow motion. This set is 
$29.50. 


View from the Mountain. 22 min., 16 
mm, color, sound. Free loan, or sale— 
$125. This is a new career film in the 
field of dietetics. American Dietetic As- 
sociation, 620 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, 
Ill. 


Mimeographing Techniques. 15 min., 16 
mm, color—$150, b&w—$#75. Rental 
prints also available. The complete 
process of mimeographing is demon- 
strated. Bailey Films, Inc., Hollywood 
28, Calif. 


Free Occupational Material 


The Occupational Outlook Service, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D. C., 
has free occupational outlook materials 
to be distributed as they become avail- 
able. To be placed on the mailing list 
write to the Service. Currently available 
is a wall chart on health service jobs. 


Physical Education Bulletin Board 
Displays and Teaching Aids 


Easy to | pensive materials for all 
age groups. 

Displays in team and individual sports, dance; 
squad cards; record sheets; work sheet in 
basketball; tournament and motivational displays. 


the fit in, forever! 
OCEAN POOL | 


Redmanized* swim suits 
are shrunk-to-fit 


Ocean Pool’s accurate sizing guarantees perfect fit... 
Redmanizing retains the fit throughout the life of the 


garment! 


Highest quality two-ply VAT DYED yarn, and supe- 
rior needlework have made Ocean Pool Swim Suits 
America’s favorites. Now get the EXCLUSIVE added 
plus of Redmanizing for perfect fit forever! 


If you are one of the few who are not already an 


Ocean Pool customer, may we suggest a sample order 
to prove the superiority, or... 


SEND FOR CATALOG 8B 


REDMANIZED, TWO-PLY, VAT DYED, JERSEY KNIT SUITS 


HALTER TIE STRAPS — UPLIFT MODEL 
No. 140 — Skirtless — $31.50 doz. 
No. 1450 — Front Skirt — $37.50 doz. 


STANDARD FORM FITTING MODEL 
No. 147 — Skirtless — $22.00 doz. 
No. 1497 — Front Skirt — $31.50 doz. 
SIZES: 22-46 


COLORS: Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green, Black 
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SIZES: 32-42 


OCEAN REDMANIZED 


NY INC. 
York 11,.N.Y. 


SUITS 
RETAIN FIT AFTER WASHING. © 


OTHER SUITS SHRINK UP 70° 
20% IN WASHING. DON'T FIT. = 


€ 
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Midwest District News 


State chairmen for the Midwest Dis- 

trict are as follows: 

Iilinois. Jean Nordberg, High School, 
Herrin. 

Indiana. Imogene Wilson, High School, 
Kokomo. 


Michigan. Margaret Burton, Lincoln High 
School, Ferndale. 

Ohio. Margaret Love, Bexley High 
School, Columbus. 

West Virginia. Charity Beto, West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown. 

Wisconsin. Lola Halverson, University of 
Wisconsin, Lathrop Hall, Madison. 


e IMinois DGWS sponsored a_ sports 
clinie for its state convention. A demon- 
stration, lecture, discussion session was 
found to be very popular with conven- 
tion goers due to the outstanding leader- 
ship provided by Abbie Rutledge, Pur- 
due University, in volleyball; Phyllis 
Hill, University of Illinois, gymnastics; 
and Jacquelyn Klein, Olympic contestant 


and student from Northwestern Univer- 


sity. 

The following day a DGWS section 
meeting on “Volleyball—A Plan, A Pur- 
pose, A Program” was attended by over 
300 people. Better understanding and 
acceptance of the rule changes was ap- 
parent following the meeting. 

The purchase of DGWS Guides has 
been encouraged in the state of Illinois 
through convention, workshop, and clinic 
displays. Rate of sales has moved from 
500 to 2500 sports guides during the past 
year. 

Illinois state DGWS officers who as- 
sumed duty on January 1, 1959 are: 
Jean Nordberg, High School, Herrin, 
chairman ; Helen Heitmann, Niles Town- 
ship High School, Skokie, treasurer; 
Elsie Cobb, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, secretary. 


e During the Ohio AHPER Conven- 
tion, DGWS will feature five sports clin- 
ics including badminton, golf, hockey, 
volleyball, and swimming. Hockey clin- 
ies have been held for high schools in the 
state during the fall. In addition a fol- 
low-up of the soft-ball survey of last 
year will be made. 


e The DGWS committee is being re- 
activated by Lola Halverson, Wisconsin 
state chairman. Plans include the exten- 
sion of the roster of the sports chair- 
men, cooperation with WAHPER and 
WIAA in the encouragement of whole- 
some competition for girls in sports and 
a greater use of DGWS publications 
throughout the region. 
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Central District News 


e@ Colorado DGWS is scheduling officiat- 
ing clinies for several sports and in addi- 
tion laying the ground-work for a clinic 
of fall sports to be held in the spring. 
The services of DGWS are publicized 
in state and local journals and newspa- 
pers. 


e The lowa DGWS state committee 
plans to enlarge its services by the addi- 
tion of chairmen for archery, bowling, 
and golf. Additionally, the chairmanship 
for speedball and soccer will be com- 
bined. An extensive public relations pro- 
gram is in progress. This includes seeur- 
ing more articles for publication and 
closer cooperation with the State GRA 
Board, and with WNORC. 


e@ Kansas has had two section meetings 
for DGWS at their state convention. 
Also a weekend camp workshop on all 
sports and recreational activities for all 
teachers throughout the state was held. 
The committee has been engaged in com- 
piling lists of the women physical eduea- 
tion teachers in the state as well as peo- 
ple interested in a particular sport. 


e The new Minnesota state chairman has 
been most active in getting the DGWS 
committee underway. A program of 
women’s sports was provided at the State 
Educational Association meeting. Play- 
days and clinics are being planned and 
an attempt is being made to establish 
rating boards in swimming, badminton 
and tennis. 


e Officiating clinics were held in basket- 
ball and volleyball at the Missouri DGWS 
meetings at the State Education Meeting. 


e General and state committee meetings 
were held at the Nebraska state conven- 
tion. A visitation program is being ear- 
ried out with the teacher training insti- 
tutions to familiarize students with 
DGWS. Plans are in progress for the 
establishment of a new rating board 
which will (a) provide rated officials for 
interscholastic competition, and (b) fa- 
miliarize coaches and school personnel 
with DGWS. 


e@ North Dakota has organized its state 
committee and has embarked on a pro- 
gram to promote greater interest and 
use of DGWS materials. Most schools 
with a full time physical education in- 
structor now use DGWS materials. The 
state educational meeting included sec- 
tional meetings, displays of DGWS ma- 
terials and included a talk on the pur- 
poses and services of DGWS. * 


my new teaching 
guide makes! 


You know, my students are at a very 
special age. They've just reached ado- 
lescence and are coming to class with 
serious doubts and questions about 
themselves, their menstrual cycles, the 
many changes that are coming upon 
them. 

That’s why I sent for the wonderful 
new teaching aid developed by Tam- 
pax®. You've heard of it, I’m sure. It’s 
called “From Fiction to Fact’”’—and 
was written especially for those teach- 
ers like me who are helping girls grow 
into healthy womanhood. 


“From Fiction to Fact’’ is an en- 
tirely new teaching guide on menstrual 
health. It is written in simple, easy-to- 
understand language which you can 
transmit directly to your students. It 
is liberally illustrated with anatomical 
diagrams. Covers the entire field of 
menstruation and menstrual health— 
and includes a special question and 
answer section which will help make 
your discussion periods more vital, 
more informative. 

There’s a companion booklet for 
students, “It’s Natural—It’s Normal.” 
I use both in my teaching. Why don’t 
you? Send for en today. You'll be 
glad you did! 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me the free material: New teaching l 
guide, "From Fiction to Fact’’ and booklet for 
students, “It’s Natural—It’s Normal” with ! 
order card for additional free supply. 1 
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LEOTARDS 


for 
modern 
dance 
and 
gymnastics 


AT FACTORY 
WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


Educator manufactures 
quality form-fitting leo- 
tards for students of bal- 
let, acrobatic and modern 
dance. This traditional 
practice costume is perfect 
for gymnastics. Made of the 
finest fabrics, expertly tailored in many 
styles and a choice of 15 shades. Order 
a sample — Style L 2 (illustrated) Chil- 
dren and Junior sizes $2.50 each; Adults’ 
sizes $2.75 each. 


Leotard, Style L 2 (illustrated) 15 colors, 
Durene ribbed knit cotton, Children and 
Junior sizes $30 doz., Adults’ sizes $33 doz. 


Tights, ankle length, Durene ribbed, [5 
beautiful shades, junior sizes $36 doz., 
Women's sizes $42 doz., men's sizes $48 doz. 


We also feature nylon-stretch leotards and 
ballet tights in many styles. 


THE EDUCATOR STOCKING 
Nylon-stretch, full-fashioned with feet, not 
transparent, fits skin tight, stretches and 
retracts. Black, beige, pink, white and 
other shades. Junior sizes $36 doz., 
Women's sizes $48 doz. 


LONG MODERN SKIRT 


Celanese or Satin-Glow Jersey fabrics. 
Designed for modern dance, full-flared 
WRAP-AROUND with adjustable waist 
band and tie strings. ¥%4 length, 15 beauti- 


ful shades. $48 doz. 
‘TANK SUITS 

Form-fitting, varsity neck- 
line swim suits for girls 
and women. Nylon-stretch 
fabric with elastic in leg 
hems. Black, suntan, scar- 
let, royal, white, pink and 
aqua. Girls’ and women's 
sizes in small, medium and 
large. $3.50 each. 


TERMS OF SALE 
2% — 30 days 
F. O. B. Phila. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
CATALOGUE 

Knitted wear costumes for 
dance, gym and pool are 
shown and described in 
our newest catalogue. 
Upon request, a copy will 
be sent to administrative 
personnel, recreation di- 
rectors and physical edu- 
cation teachers. 


Manufacturers 
SPORTSWEAR COMPANY 
Dept. F, P.O. Box 234 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Dance Therapy 


(Continued from page 18) 


cial dance, basic theatre techniques, 
basic rhythms, square and round 
dances.’’ Other important knowl- 
edges listed were group work, psy- 
chology, psychiatry, group dynam- 
ies, physiology, social sciences, music, 
and anthropology. 


A Dance Therapy Curriculum 

The therapists agreed that a cur- 
riculum for educating dance thera- 
pists should properly include a broad 
range of subjects. On the basis of re- 
plies received, the committee sug- 
gests that a person interested in 
training for this field should have a_ 
broad background in all types of 
dance, particularly modern dance 
and dance education, and in anat- 
omy, kinesiology, correctives, physi- 
ology, basic psychology (including 
general, abnormal, educational, pro- 
jective techniques, and psychody- 
namics of behavior), group work, so- 
cial sciences, group dynamics, music, 
drama, and orientation courses in 
rehabilitation therapies. 


Committee Suggestions 

At the present time, there does not 
seem to be a demand for many full- 
time dance therapists. On the other 
hand, several positions waiting for a 
qualified person were noted during 
the course of this study. It must also 
be mentioned that there are many 
opportunities for persons with recre- 
ational therapy, occupational thera- 
py, or music therapy backgrounds 
and ever increasing opportunities for 
volunteers. A number of the dance 
therapists questioned began as vol- 
unteers. Private practice is also ap- 
pearing. 


There are wide opportunities for 
work and research in dance therapy. 
The dance therapists have a responsi- 
bility to make the field known. Re- 
search needs to be conducted and 
published, particularly in the areas 
of developing specialized techniques, 
in describing normal and abnormal 
expressive movement, in the use of 
dance as a diagnostic tool, in the 
composition of groups, in the devel- 
opment of goals and measurement of 
results, and certainly in the use of 
dance to prevent serious emotional 
disturbance. 


The committee suggests that wher- 
ever possible, courses in the thera- 
peutic aspects of dance be included 
in the curriculums for dance teach- 
ers, physical educators, recreation 
specialists, and occupational and mu- 
sic therapists. Dance educators, par- 
ticularly, should be cognizant of the 
growing interest in dance therapy 
and should learn something of the 
techniques in use and the current 
research. Dance therapy has grown 
out of the educational approach to 
dance; in turn, research in dance 
therapy may contribute to dance 
education. 


The administrators questioned are 
interested in all new techniques, par- 
ticularly nonverbal ones. They feel 
that dance has much to offer psychia- 
try but that dancers have the re- 
sponsibility for developing dance as 
a therapeutic medium. Dance has 
been accepted as an important part 
of education and recreation. Other 
forms of creative expression have 
been accepted in the therapeutic pro- 
grams of most mental hospitals. The 
challenge is in the dancer’s hands to 
realize the tremendous potential con- 
tribution of dance to therapy. * 


New London 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF DANCE 


“America’s Center 
for 
Modern Dance” 


1959 SESSION 
JULY 6-AUGUST 16 


Write for Bulletin and Application 


‘Connecticut 


KENTUCKY DANCE INSTITUTE 


Morehead State College 

Morehead, Kentucky 
Square Dance Figures and Calling Tech- 
niques, Contras, Folk Dancing, Folk Singing, 
Fundamental Dance Techniques, Children's 
Dancing. 
FACULTY: Vyts Beliajus, Nancy De Marco, 
Shirley Durham, Harold Harton, Rickey 
Holden, Bob Johnson, David Johnson, 
M. G. Karsner, Director. 

For information write to: 

Shirley Durham, Registrar 
4551 Southern Parkway Louisville 14, Kentucky 


(Registration limit to 100) 
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SPOTLIGHT ON THE DANCE 


Editor, BETTIE JANE WOOTEN. 
‘Maryland Plantation, Shelby, Miss. 


DANCE SECTION CANDIDATES—1959 


CHAIRMAN-ELECT 


1. Charlotte York Irey is senior instruc- 
tor of physical education for women 
and head of the University of Colorado 
Dance Program. She is a member-at- 
large of the National Section on Dance 
for 1957-59, chairman of the Committee 
on Supplementary Materials, and was 
Central District chairman in 1953-54. 


National Section on Dance 


1959 BALLOT 


(Vote for one person for each office) 


CHAIRMAN-ELECT 
(to succeed Miriam Gray) 
[) Charlotte York Irey, Univ. of 
Colorado 
(0 Mildred Spiesman, Queens Col- 
lege 


SECRETARY 
(to succeed Dorothy Gillanders) 
(1 Mary Ella Montague, Sam Hous- 
ton State Teachers College 
(1 Virginia Moomaw, Woman’s Col- 
lege, University of North Caro- 
lina 


TREASURER 
(to succeed Mildred Spiesman) 
C) Patricia Rowe, Univ. of Idaho 
(0 Naney W. Smith, Florida State 


University 


MEMBER-AT-LARGE 

“(to succeed Charlotte York Irey) 

Miriam Lidster, Stanford Uni- 
versity 

(1) Dorothy Maxwell, Univ. of Ne- 
braska 


ADVISORY MEMBER 
(to succeed Aileene Lockhart) 
() Jane Fox, Indiana University 
() Alice Gates, Washington State 


College 
No vote legal without signature 
Signature 
Professional Address — 
Member AAHPER? yes 2... 


If you do not attend the business 
meeting of the National Section on 
Dance at the National Convention, 
mail your vote hy March 15, 1959, 
to Dorothy Gillanders, Secretary, Na- 
tional Section on Dance, Arizona 
State College, Tempe, Arizona. No 
ballots will be distributed at district 
meetings. 


Mrs. Irey is co-author of Costume 
Cues (NSD, 1952) and author of “Men 
in Dance,” an article in this JourRNAL in 
October 1955, and in March 1958 repre- 
sented Educational Dance in the sym- 
posium for Dance Magazine. 

She teaches all aspects of dance and 
participates professionally, having ap- 
peared with the Jean Erdman Company, 
the Pearl Lang Company, choreographed 
performances with the Denver Sym- 
phony and for opera and musical com- 
edy, and tours with student groups giv- 
ing lecture-demonstrations in an effort 
to further interest people in creative 
dance. 


2. Mildred Spiesman js assistant profes- 
sor of health and physical education at 
Queens College, Flushing, N.Y. She is 
treasurer of NSD for 1957-59, has 
served as nominating chairman of the 
Eastern District Dance Section and 
chairman of photographie exhibit at a 
National AAHPER Convention. 

She edited the College Dance Direc- 
tory (NSD 1955, revised edition 1958). 
Among her articles on dance are: “Cha- 
Cha-Cha,” High Points Magazine (Nov. 
1956); and for Dance Magazine: “Re- 
port from Dance Educators” (Mar. 
1956), “Bird Larson School of Natural 
Rhythm” (Sept. 1951), “The Denishawn 
School” (Jul. 1951), “The Natural 
Dance Program” (Jun. 1951), “The Isa- 
dora Dunean School” (Dee. 1950, Feb. 
1951), “American Dance Pioneers” 
(Nov. 1950). She has also written “Let 
Our Children Dance” which is sched- 
uled to appear in High Points. 

Miss Spiesman holds the Ed.D. de- 
gree from Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, and has been a_ teaching 
member and director of various dance 
workshops and the Annual College 
Dance Festival. 


SECRETARY 


1. Mary Ella Montague js associate pro- 
fessor of HPER, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas. 
She has been a member of the NSD 
Committee on Public Relations since 


PRE-CONVENTION DANCE 

Attend pre-convention dance 
events beginning with the concert 
by Jean Erdman, Thursday, 
Mareh 26, 8:00 p.m., Portland 
State College Auditorium. Com- 
plete program of dance events 
begins on page 36 of this issue. 


PATRICIA ROWE 


CANDIDATES 
Chairman-Elect 


CHARLOTTE MILDRED 
IREY SPIESMAN 


Secretary 


MARY. ELLA 
MONTAGUE 


VIRGINIA 
MOOMAW 


Treasurer 


NANCY SMITH 
Member-at-Large 


MIRIAM 
LIDSTER 


DOROTHY 
MAXWELL 


Advisory Member 


JANE FOX ALICE GATES 
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1957; dance chairman for the Southern 
District, 1954-55, and vice-chairman, 
1953-54; chairman of the Nominations 
Committee in 1951; and Texas Dance 
Chairman, 1948-52. She is co-author of 
“Conditioning Exercises for Girls and 
Women,” and of the articles on dance 
workshops ard symposiums, which ap- 
peared in the JourNaL in February, 
April, May-June 1957. 


2. Virginia Moomaw is director of 
dance at Woman’s College, University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro. She is 
chairman of the Research Committee of 
the NSD and edited its publication, 
Dance Research and Theses, and the 
1958 revision and supplement. Spot- 
light carried her “Dance Research” in 
December 1955, and an article “Grad- 
uate Dance” appeared in Dance Nota- 
tion Record. In 1957 she became a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the 
Dance Notation Bureau. Miss Moomaw 
was treasurer of the NSD, 1948-50, and 
has been dance chairman for the South- 
ern District and for North Carolina. 


TREASURER 


1. Patricia Rowe is assistant professor 
of physical education, University of 
Idaho, Moscow. She is currently a mem- 
ber of the Ruth Whitney Jones Dance 
Loan Fund Committee; was chairman 
of the Northwest District Dance Section, 
1954-55, and dance chairman for Idaho, 
1953-54. She has written ski articles for 
the AAHPER Winter Sports Guide, 
1955 and 1957, and has taught dance 
courses at Ferry Hall, Lake Forest, 
Illinois, and at Bates College, Maine. 


2. Nancy W. Smith is assistant profes- 
sor, Florida State University, Tallahas- 
see. She was state dance chairman, 1957- 
58, 1958-59; summarizer for the South- 
ern District Dance Section, February 
1959; and vice-president, FAPECW, 
1958-59. She is author of the Dance 
Chapter of the handbook, Physical Edu- 
cation for College Women. 


MEMBER-AT-LARGE 


1. Dorothy Maxwell is assistant profes- 
sor of women’s physical education, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln. She 
served as dance chairman for the Central 
District and vice-chairman for the NSD, 
1957-58; was state chairman for dance, 
1954-55; secretary-treasurer for Nebras- 
ka, 1957; and Central District chairman- 
elect, 1956. Her article ‘Rhythm Is An 
Art” was published in the Nebraska 
Alumnus in Mareh 1957. 


2. Miriam Lidster is assistant professor 
of education and physical education, and 
director of dance at Stanford Univer- 
sity. She was dance chairman, Cali- 
fornia AHPER, 1954-57; dance chair- 
man for the Southwest District, 1957- 
58; chairman of the Peninsula Research 
Committee, Folk Dance Federation of 
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California, 1954-59; and a member of 
Research, 1949-59. She has written nu- 
merous articles on folk dance bibliog- 
raphies for “Let’s Dance,” and has two 
books in the process of publication. 


ADVISORY MEMBER 

1. Jane Fox is associate professor in 
charge of dance, Department of Physi- 
cal Education, Indiana University. She 
has been chairman of Public Relations 
for the National Section on Dance, 1956- 
59; served as NSD chairman, 1951-53; 
chairman-elect, 1949-51; and secretary 
1946-48. Miss Fox was chairman of the 
Midwest District Dance Section in 1945, 
and secretary, 1937-39. She has writ- 
ten many articles on dance: “On the 
Shortage of Dance Teachers,’ December 
1946 Journal; “Program and Purposes 
of NSD,” Dance Observer, Sept. 1947; 
“Problems in Dance Education,” Dance 
Observer, 1948; “Together We Dance,” 
Indiana Music Educator, October 1957. 
She has wide experience in teaching and 
lecturing in all forms of dance. 


2. Alice Gates is assistant pofessor of 
dance, Department of Physical Eduea- 
tion, State College of Washington, Pull- 
man. She has been chairman of dance 
in the Northwest District, 1948, 1954; 
Washington State dance chairman; has 
served on the Study Committee for 
NSD; and as assistant dance editor, 
1954-57. Her own publications include: 
“A Suggested Approach to Creative 
Dance in Physical Edueation,” May 
1947 Journa.; “Suggested Piano Music 
for Modern Danee,” an article in Ma- 
terials for Teaching Dance, Vol. I (NSD, 
1953); and “The Indirect Approach to 
Composition,” Impulse, 1955. Miss 
Gates has taught all levels and types of 
dance and has recently returned from a 
year of study of movement and dance 
in England at the Laban School. * 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 


Simplified figures, self explanatory, specify 
Elementary level—set of 4 charts 
Adult level—set of 4 charts 


ONE SET $2.50 wo PAID 
Outside U.S. $3.00 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 


6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 
No postage charge—no packing 
shipped same day as received—comp 
of all labels in the field. 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


—orders 
ete stock 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
AMERICAN SQUARES 


Department of Physical Education 
University of California, Los Angeles 


presents 


4th ANNUAL SANTA BARBARA 


FOLK DANCE 
CONFERENCE 


August 16-22, 1959 
Santa Barbara Seaside Campus 


leadership skills in folk dance 
internationally distinguished faculty 
resources and teaching methods 
authentic dance materials from 


abroad 
@ special program for beginners 
carries upper division credit 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE: 


University Extension 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24, California 


style 111 
Functional perfection for exercise, acrobatic, 
or gym work. Black or white glove leather 
with full elk soles . . . $2.50 
Men's (91/2 and up) $3.00 


Capezio products rep true y in olf 
price ronges. There is no compromise with quality. 


Send for the new Capezio 
catalog for full details on 
your other Capezio favor- 
ites for dance in physical 
education. Address: Ca- 
pezio, Dept. P259, 1612 
New York, 


Offices: 


1612 Broadway, New York 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES HOLLYWOOD 
SAN FRANCISCO SAN MATEO MONTREAL TORONTO 
Agencies in Principal Cities throughout the World 
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COACH ES COLUMN 


» PAUL GOVERNALI Re 
» State College, San Diego, Calif. 


SINGLES STRATEGY IN BADMINTON 


JIM POOLE 
San Diego State College 


Jim Poole was a member of the United 
States Thomas Cup Badminton Team 
that toured Malaya in 1958. Because 
Malaya has been ranked internationally 
as the number one nation in badminton 
since World War II, he was able to ob- 
serve the world’s best players in action. 
He is, at present, the United States Na- 
tional Singles Badminton Champion and 
a member of the Physical Education 
staff at San Diego State College— 
Editor. 


This article is devoted te a discussion 
of singles strategy in badminton for the 
person who aspires to improve his game. 
Only two or three players in the world 
today can beat the best competition on 
power, finesse, and speed alone. The 
remaining top competitors are fairly 
equally matched in physical ability. 
When two players with similar physical 


capabilities and command of shots play‘ 


each other, ‘the victor will be the more 
capable strategist. Even a person of 
lesser skill can defeat a more talented 
opponent by using proper strategy. 

To sueceed, a player must develop 
certain basie strategical concepts: (1) 
he tries to win quickly to preserve en- 
ergy for his next opponent; (2) he at- 
tempts to drive his opponent from the 
“hase of defense’—for most players this 
base will be a spot in the center of the 
court, and by drawing his opponent to 
a corner, the player is able then to ex- 
ploit holes left open in the defense; (3) 
to maintain pressure on his opponent, he 
tries to hit the shuttle as quickly as pos- 
sible after each of his opponent’s shots; 
and (4) he strives always to get from 
his opponent the short court shot which 
can be smashed for the point. 


Basic Theory of Singles Strategy 

There are two basic theories of singles 
strategy. Other concepts are off-shoots 
of these theories and may be used sep- 
arately or together. 


I. THEORY OF DISTANCE. Strat- 
egy based on the theory of distance is 
used when the primary object is to make 
an opponent move thé greatest distance 
possible from one shot to the next. One 
style of play which actuates this theory 
is called the clear-drop attack. In this 
system the player alternately clears deep 
and then drops close to the net. Prefer- 
ably, he runs his opponent diagonally 
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across the court, foreing him to cover 
the most distance possible. A variation 
of this attack calls for certain types of 
shots. For example, if an opponent 
plays deep and expects a smash, a slow 
drop which barely clears the net before 
dropping vertically to the floor will 
cause him more trouble than a fast drop 
which lands about five feet back of the 
net. In another example, a high clear is 
used against a tall opponent because a 
flat clear (low clear) can be intercepted 
and dropped close to the net, causing 
trouble. 

Necessity sometimes dictates a change 
of attack. For example, Finn Kobbero 
of Denmark injured his foot before- 
playing in the Malayan Championships 
and reached the quarter finals by out- 
thinking his opponents. Ordinarily, the 
best serve in singles is high and deep, 
but Kobbero, to prevent a running game, 
served low and played extremely close 
net shots to foree his opponents to clear 
short, which he then smashed for points. 


Il. THEORY OF PSYCHOLOGY OF 
PATTERN. In the theory of psychol- 
ogy of pattern, the object is to hit to 
one spot until an opponent automatical- 
ly takes one step in that direction as the 
shuttle is being returned. At this point, 
disguising the shot, the shuttle is hit to 
the farthest spot opposite the oppon- 
ent’s automatic directional step. For 
example, a player clears to his oppon- 
ent’s backhand corner five or so times, 
and then hits a drop shot to his fore- 
hand close to the net. If the opponent 
has been set up successfully, his first 
step, the shifting of weight to the back- 
hand corner, will place him in poor posi- 
tion to return the drop shot and will 
probably cause a weak return or result 
in a clear point. In another example, 
after four or five drop shots, a disguised, 
quickly hit flat clear behind an opponent 
often catches him off balance. 

A second style that has been used suc- 
cessfully is one in which half-smashes 
down the sidelines are mixed with a hard 
smash.. For example: half-smash down 
the opponent’s forehand, then half- 
smash down the backhand and follow 
by a hard smash down the backhand. 

A style that involves both pattern and 
distance is the four corner attack. In 
this system an opponent is run in a fig- 
ure eight pattern which keeps him on 
the move around the court. This pat- 


tern is played regardless of an oppon- 
ent’s shot (See Figure). 

The pattern is started with a clear to 
the opponent’s backhand and is followed 
by a drop to his forehand, a clear to 
his forehand, a drop to his backhand 
and a clear to his backhand which fin- 
ishes the figure eight pattern. Upon 
completion of the pattern, the process 
of running an opponent in a figure 
eight is repeated. 


The center court attack is an excellent 
pattern to use whenever the score is 
tied late in the game, or when losing and 
sideline mistakes cannot be made. In 
this attack smashes are directed right to 
the opponent. Both hard and_half- 
smashes are mixed with shots moving 
the bird around the opponent’s body. 
For example, a smash to the forehand 
is followed by a half-smash to his chest 
and a hard smash to the knees. Most 
people are not used to playing smashes 
close to the body; for a few points this 
attack can be most effective. When an 
opponent drops a player’s smash close 
to the net, the shuttle is either pushed 
right at him or dropped close again, 
foreing him to clear high. 

To summarize, the smash is the stroke 
most respected and feared by an op- 
ponent, All theories and patterns of at- 
tack are based on the idea that even- 
tually a player will get the short shuttle 
which can be smashed for the point. 

No matter what pattern or style of 
play is employed, when a short bird is 
hit, a player should immediately go on 
offense and smash. Even if a player 
never smashes, the opponent’s fear of 
the smash is the psychological barrier 
which makes him vulnerable to the drop 
shot or clear. This fear can be utilized 
by the player to set up his good drop 
shot or fast clear and thus upset an op- 
ponent’s balance. 


Tactic Changes Necessary 

Another important item to remember 
is that a player cannot beat all oppo- 
nents by using the same type of game. 
Because of differences in styles of play, 
certain people will cause some players 
more trouble than others possessing 
greater skill. A heavy attacker or 
smasher will have trouble playing 
against a person who plays deep and 
defends well against smashes. In this 
case, tactics ‘must be changed and drop 
shots used. These shots will force this 
type of opponent to change his base of 
defense and move closer to the net, mak- 
ing him more vulnerable to the smash. 
Variations of play must be used to force 
an opponent away from his game and 
into yours. 
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MEANS” 


KEEPING uP witH FITNESS 


Dynamie things are happening across 
the nation concerning fitness. What once 
appeared to be a trickle of special ac- 
tivity is now cascading into hundreds of 
exciting projects and new developments. 
This column will attempt monthly to 
bring to JouRNAL readers some of the 
highlights as mobilization of leadership 
continues. 


City director Ted Abel of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, plans to launch the AAH- 
PER fitness test project using the com- 
plete national awards system for all chil- 
dren and youth of that city during the 
coming semester. This will be part of 
the Centennial festivities for that city. 
Supervisor Otis Budd of Dallas, Texas, 
has sent several copies of the AAHPER 
test manual to friends in Sweden, Aus- 
tralia, and South Africa, with plans to 
establish comparative results involving 
youth in those countries and his own stu- 
dents. Results of this project should be 
interesting. South Caroling AHPER has 
officially adopted the national test proj- 
ect for all schools in that state; imple- 
mentation is proceeding rapidly with as- 
sistance from Hal Schreiner, new state 
director. 


Ray O. Duncan has announced a West 
Virginia University Workshop in Youth 
Fitness for June 22-July 3. It will be 
sponsored by the School of Physical 
Edueation and Athletics in close coop- 
eration with 10 other schools and depart- 
ments on the campus. The eredit work- 
shop will emphasize total fitness and its 
relationship to modern living. Hollie 
Lepley, University of Nebraska, is busy 
working with school supervisors in that 
state in an effort to have Nebraska the 
first state in the nation to go all out to 
participate in the national test project. 


Anna Espenschade, chairman, Commit- 
tee on Evaluative Criteria for Measure- 
ment in Physical Education in the Cali- 
fornia project on fitness, reports that ap- 
proximately 1,250,000 boys and girls, 
grades 5-12, are participating in the 
California physical performance test. 
Results of this gigantic fitness effort will 
be reported by C. Carson Conrad from 
the State Department of Education dur- 
ing February. The AAHPER fitness 
test is now being used in Alabama quite 
widely, and with specifie direction in the 
Mobile and Jefferson County schools and 
in Birmingham. James Owen, state di- 
rector in Georgia, reports that tie test 
project will swing into high gear during 
the second semester of this year. Tom 
Hines, city director for Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, proclaimed that the new OP- 
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ERATION FITNESS—U.S.A. now be- 
ing activated by AAHPER is the great- 
est thing that has occurred during his 
42 years of professional service. 

The new array of motivation awards 
items and test materials now available 
from AAHPER headquarters has re- 
ceived unusual commendation from the 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness, 
and from many corporation executives 
and national leaders who have seen them. 
Brochure-catalogs are now available upon 
request. Items include three types of 
certificates, embroidered emblems, T- 
shirts, sweat shirts, jackets, girls’ scarfs, 
and other items. Achievement and im- 
provement will be recognized (1) for 
students with limited physical ability for 
marked improvement, (2) for boys and 
girls passing the 50th percentile of 
achievement, and (3) for boys and girls 
passing the 80th percentile. 


Rosemary McGee, of the University of 
North Carolina, has secured a grant 
which will finance a pilot study of fit- 
ness in that state. The project has been 
endorsed by NCAHPER and the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Gov. J. Caleb Boggs of Delaware will is- 
sue a proclamation designating the 
month of March as “Youth Fitness 
Month in Delaware.” Sybil Hilton of 
Bakersfield College, and Ned Johns of 
UCLA, chairmen of California commit- 
tees on evaluative criteria for physical 
education and health education respec- 
tively, report that special evaluative cri- 
teria will be completed early this year. 
After official screening by the California 
Committee on Fitness, the eriteria will 
be forwarded to the 14 professional and 
allied associations and 3 state agencies 
for suggested approval, adoption and 
implementation. Earl Harris of Los An- 
geles headed up a tremendous program 
of Fitness Through Fairs during the 
past summer with significant results. 
The project involved hundreds of state 
leaders and thousands of California chil- 
dren, youth, and adults. Ted Huckle- 


BOOKS on FITNESS 

Fitness for Secondary School Youth. 1956. 
150 p. $2.50. Up-to-date research and 
program outlines for total fitness for the 
teen-age population. 
Fit to Teach. 1957. 260 p. $3.50. This 
yearbook is concerned primarily with the 
importance of the health of the teacher. 

Both books are published by and avail- 
able from: AAHPER, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


bridge, of Sonoma County, walked off 
with top acclaim for the Sonoma County 
Fitness Through Fairs promotion. 

Delaware AHPER is purchasing 
enough AAHPER test manuals for dis- 
tribution to all junior and senior high 
schools in the state. Additional copies 
will be supplied to all elementary schools 
having physical education specialists. 
Plans call for statewide testing prior to 
March 15th, with data assembled and 
tabulated by the DAHPER Research 
Committee. The Fitness Committee of 
DAHPER has developed suggested fit- 
ness programs that may be used for 
school assemblies and PTA meetings. All 
schools in Delaware are being requested 
to highlight their respective PTA meet- 
ings. 

A state fitness conference is now be- 
ing planned for Connecticut. Ruth By- 
ler, of the State Department of Eduea- 
tion, and scores of leaders are now plan- 
ning for this and other fitness events. 
George Van Bibber, University of Con- 
necticut, will serve as director of the 
state fitness conference. Shane Mac- 
Carthy and his staff in Washington, D.C., 
together with the Executive Committee 
of the President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness, were pleased recently when major 
nationwide plans for action were re- 
vealed by AAHPER’s OPERATION 
FITNESS—U:S.A.; the action of Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company in planning 
a continuing series of TV shorts across 
the nation on fitness; and announcement 
that Mutual of Omaha will inaugurate a 
national youth fitness project. 


Dave Strong, recreation director for 
the Edwards Air Force Base in California, 
reports that the complete fitness project 
will be in full swing for all children, 
youth and adults in that area. Watch 
for the announcement of the new Board 
of Trustees of OPERATION FITNESS 
—U.S.A. to be announced soon. The 
group will include prominent American 
leaders in public affairs, corporate man- 
agement, business, finance and govern- 
ment. Quentin R. Unger, state director 
for Maine, sends word that the fitness 
test kit is being placed in the hands of 
all state school leaders. Test results will 
be submitted to the State Department of 
Education by May 15th. Comparisons 
of data with other states and the possi- 
ble development of norms for Maine 
children are planned. 

The New Mexico Council on Youth 
Fitness, led by Dewey Langston, Eastern 
New Mexico University, has endorsed 
the AAHPER test for that state. To 
implement use of the test a series of 
clinies is being held regionally; the first 
was conducted recently in Albuquerque, 
where a number of children were tested 
and demonstrations given. Representa- 
tivs of all New Mexico colleges partici- 
pated in the initial stages of the project. 
The test team is headed by Frank Paposy 
of St. Michael’s College, Santa Fe. 
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WILLIAM G. CARR, 

secretary general of the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession, has officially appointed the 
following persons to serve on, the WCOTP 
Committee on Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation: Dorothy S. Ainsworth, 
chairman, Smith College; Francisca 
Aquino, Bureau of Public Schools, Manila, 
Philippines; Leslie Meek, Teachers Normal 
School, Auckland, New Zealand; Michael 
Melanefy, Essex, England; Sylvester 
Thomas, Department of Public Instruction, 
Monrovia, Liberia; Carl A. Troester, Jr., 
corresponding secretary, AAHPER. 

Co'opt members of the committee are: 
Enrique Romero-Brest, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina; Felix Duras, director, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, University 
of Melbourne, Australia; Marie Therese 
Eyqyem, National Ministry of Education, 
Paris, France; P. M. Joseph, Jhansi 
Lakshmi Bai College of Physical Educa- 
tion, Gwalior, India. 

Plans for this committee were re- 
ported in the November 1958 JOURNAL 
(p.- 14). Chairman Ainsworth is now com- 
municating with committee members re- 
garding the program for the meetings 
scheduled for July 29-30 in Washington, 
D. C., just previous to the annual ses- 
sion of the WCOTP. 


YOU ARE NEEDED 

in Portland, Oregon, for the 74th Anni- 
versary convention of the AAHPER. From 
March 29 through April 2, the important 
problems facing our profession will be 
tackled in division. and section meetings 
—your contribution to their solution 
will further our areas of education and 
help you develop professionally. The 
complete convention program appears on 
pages 36-47. Study it carefully and make 
your plans now to be in Portland for the 
1959 annual meeting. The convention com- 
mittee has planned well—your stay in 
Oregon is certain to be rewarding in 

many ways. Reservation blanks appeared 
on p. 67 of the January 1959 JOURNAL and 
p. 42 of the November issue. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL WORKSHOP 

on the community school concept in action 
will be co-sponsored by AAHPER and the 
Mott Foundation. Scheduled for March 
10-12, the clinic will offer three days 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


NOTES FROM 
ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS 


of intensive observation and discussion 
of an outstanding program of school-com- 
munity relations, the one developed in 
Flint, Michigan. Teams from some 40 
school systems will attend the clinic. 

A unique feature of the program will be 
visitations with local resource persons 
in the interest area of those attending. 
Cooperating are the American Association 
of School Administrators (NEA), Associa-= 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development (NEA), the Council of the 
Chief State School Officers (NEA), the 
Michigan Inter-Agency Council for Recrea- 
tion, and the Michigan AHPER. A complete 
report will appear in the JOURNAL fol- 
lowing the clinic. 


AAHPER AND THE NEA 

Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations are working to introduce into the 
86th Congress a bill similar to S.4145, 
cited as the "School Health and Safety 
Education, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation Instruction Act of 1958." The 
purpose of S.4145 was to assist the 
states and territories in extending and 
improving their program of fitness 
through health and safety education, 
physical education, and recreation in- 
struction for children of school age in 
order to provide a larger reservoir of 
persons fit to meet such national man- 
power requirements as defense. 


TO HELP US IN OUR EFFORTS 

to develop strong support for required 
physical education, we need factual in- 
formation about what is now going on in 
the states. Can you send us specific 
facts about (1) any indications within 
your state where we are or may be losing 
ground in physical education require- 
ments, time allocation, loss of staff, 
and the like and (2) any recent gains in 
your state in requirements for physical 
education and health education. Your 
cooperation will enable the AAHPER na- 
tional headquarters to spearhead the 
drive for popularizing. increased empha- 
sis on health, physical education, and 
recreation programs throughout the U.S.A. 


START PLANNING NOW 

for Teaching Career Month, April 1959. 
To be observed nationally for the second 
year, Teaching Career Month focuses the 
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spotlight of public attention on the 
American teacher—how he is recruited, 
prepared, retained in the classroom—and 
the importance of his position in our 
society. National radio and television 
broadcasting networks, the magazines, and 
the nation's press, by their country- 
wide emphasis on Teaching Career Month, 
will provide a receptive climate for your 
efforts at the local level. NEA's 
Division of Press and Radio Relations, 
which coordinates this activity, has 
prepared special materials for your use 
during April. Your can obtain copies by 
writing to Teaching Career Month, NEA, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

AAHPER has prepared attractive 
leaflets describing careers in health and 
physical education and recreation. You 
can make good use of this guidance mate- 
rial during April when nationwide atten- 
tion will be given to teaching as a 
career. Write for a single free copy 
and quantity prices to AAHPER, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


DIVISION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN'S SPORTS 
Executive Council celebrated New Years 
with a full schedule of business meet- 
ings. Arriving in Washington on December 
31, 21 Council members completed their 
agenda by January 3. Sessions were held 
at the Marriott Motor Hotel, but the 
group visited the NEA Center on January 
2, inspecting the new offices of AAHPER. 
Meetings were conducted by Jane Mott, 
Vice-President of the Division; AAHPER 
President Pattric Ruth O'Keefe was in at- 
tendance. A further report of official 
action by the DGWS Executive Council will 
appear in the March JOURNAL. 


ALSO MEETING DURING THE HOLIDAYS 

were members of the Dance Section Leg- 
islative Board, who held sessions at the 
Palmer House in Chicago, December 20-21. 
Agenda included a revised plan for 
election of officers (see page 73), 
convention plans (see page 36), and con- 
sideration of publications problems and 
promotion. 


ONE OF NEA'S MANY SEFVICES TO YOU, 

the teacher, is the work of the Travel 
Division. Fifteen different vacation 
tours, including a trip around the world, 
safaris through darkest Africa, and 
mountain climbing in the Swiss Alps, are 
offered for 1959. Many travel tours 
bring you college credit as well as a 
vacation. Special this year is a ranch 
vacation, in Montana or Colorado, com- 
plete with riding, fishing, hiking, pack 
trips to remote mountain areas, and even 
calf roping lessons. More details are 
on page 114. Write to NEA Travel Di- 
vision, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C., for complete information. 
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Conferences, Workshops, 
and Clinics 


e The recent Conference of the Georgia 
Athletic Federation for College Women, 
held at Wesleyan College, was a success. 
The program included a talk by Jim 
Goodin, a demonstration of modern 
dance, fencing, judo, and a panel dis- 
cussion on intramurals and intermurals. 
Wesleyan College will again play host 
to the 1959 Conference. 


e Personnel from the Virginia Depart- 
ment of State Police, Division of Motor 
Vehicles, and State Department of Edu- 
cation, concerned with driver education 
met recently to discuss certification reg- 
ulations and to review the new practice 
driving manual for automatic transmis- 
sion cars. 


e The second annual swimming and 
diving clinie was held at the University 
of New Mexico, December 13, under the 
direction of John Williams and Norma 
Olsen. 


e Six physical education clinies for ele- 
mentary school teachers were held re- 
cently in Louisiana, under sponsorship 
of the Louisiana College Conference, 
Louisiana AHPER, State Department of 
Education, and various colleges. They 
were designed to assist principals and 
teachers in the improvement of physical 
education programs. 

The content of the clinies varied, but 
a typical program included discussions 
and demonstrations of planning and 
evaluation, physical fitness and self-test- 
ing activities, improvision of equipment 
and materials, rhythmic activities, team 
sports, and lead-up games. 


e The first special Conference on the 
Relationship of Recreation and Education 
in California was held in November. 
This working conference, co-sponsored 
by CAHPER and the State Department 
of Edueation, was held for reviewing 
and refining a document designed to 
spell out the role of the publie schools 
in California’s rapidly expanding ree- 
reation programs. Over 80 recreation 
leaders representing counties, munici- 
palities, recreation districts, school dis- 
tricts, teacher education institutions, the 
State Department of Edueation, the 
State Recreation Commission, AAHPER, 
and other professional associations par- 
ticipated. 

Topie areas included “Providing for 
the Wise Use of Leisure Time,” “The 
Need for Articulation between Reerea- 
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tion and Edueation,” “School Leader- 
ship Mobilizes Community Resources,” 
“Construction and Use of Facilities,” 
“Research,” and “Professional Prepara- 
tion.” 


e The fourth annual Negro Health and 
Physical Education Conference will be 
held at Virginia Union University in 
Richmond, Mareh 13-14. The Confer- 
ence is being conducted to provide an 
opportunity for teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and college personnel to 
discuss problems related to health and 
physical education at the elementary, 
secondary, and college level. 


e For the third year, the Louisiana Di- 
vision for Girls and Women’s Sports, un- 
der chairman Norma ‘Bo” Roy, will 
sponsor a Teachers Play Day, April 
4-5 at Camp Kiwanis in Alexandria. 
Women health and physical education 
instructors from throughout the state 
will gather for two days of participa- 
tion in various team sports, recreational 
games, and rhythms. The state com- 
mittee on DGWS will also hold its 
spring meeting. Each year, the attend- 
ance for this teacher’s event has grown, 
and another increase is expected for this 
vear. 


e Ted Shawn, well-known danee artist, 
conducted a workshop January 8 at 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. He was guest speaker at a gen- 
eral assembly and conducted classes in 
the afternoon. Teachers and students 
from the immediate vicinity and sur- 
rounding areas took part. Clara Had- 
dox, associate professor of physical edu- 
cation, assisted in the workshop. 


e A series of clinics devoted to grade 
school teachers and their physical edu- 
cation problems have been planned for 
Montana teachers by Pierre Roberts, su- 
pervisor of physical education in the 
Missoula city schools. Members of the 
physical education faculty at Montana 
State University will serve as consul- 
tants. Clinies for December were de- 
voted to tumbling instruction, and to 
folk and social dancing methods and 
materials. 


e On December 4 the first annual meet- 
ing of the College Men and Women of 
the state of Florida was held at Lees- 
burg, with approximately 75 persons in 
attendance. Ray Sowers of Stetson Uni- 
versity was the principal speaker. James 
G. Mason of the University of Miami 
and Margaret Crickenberger of the Uni- 
versity of Florida were co-chairmen. 


News Notes 


The Washington State Curriculum 
Committee has completed a new ele- 
mentary physical education guide which 
will appear in print in early 1959. A 
secondary guide is in its preliminary edi- 
tion and is being circulated for its final 
reading before publication. September is 
the target date when both guides will 
be distributed through Washington 
schools. 


The University of New Mexico will 
offer a major in recreation, starting 
with the spring semester, and will also 
add a training course in corrective 
therapy. This 240-hour course will be 
conducted under direction of the Vet- 
eran’s Administration hospital in Albu- 
querque. 


A tour for physical education and 
dance teachers (and students) to Eur- 
ope is being planned by Kay Perper for 
summer 1959. The trip will inelude 
dance festivals and master classes in 
London, Paris, Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
Leningrad, and Moscow, with an exten- 
sion trip to Spain for flameneo and 
gypsy dances. For details write to Kay 
Perper, 200 W. 58th St., New York 
19, 


The basis for a sports and recreation 
section of the library at the General 
Wingate Training Center for physical 
education instructors at Yaffa, Israel, 
was recently furnished by Local 105, 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, AFL-CIO. Irma Ganz of Sport- 
Shelf served as the project consultant. 


The 85th Congress established the 
National Outdoor Recreation Resources 


NAIA Holiday Bowl Game in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, brought together (left) Ross Merrick, 
AAHPER physical education consultant; Red 
Grange, CBS sports telecaster and the “Gallop- 
ing Ghost" of football fame; and Harold How- 
land, International Educational Exchange Serv- 
ice. Northeast Oklahoma State won the trophy. 


ACROSS THE NATION | 
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Review Commission, with an appropria- 
tion of $2,500,000, to survey trends of 
population, leisure time, and transpor- 
tation in order to determine the amount 
and kinds of recreation facilities the 
nation will need. 

Under terms of the legislation, the 
Resources Review Commission consists 
of fifteen members, including : four mem- 
bers from the Senate, four from the 
House, and seven public members desig- 
nated by the President. 


The Research Division of the National 
Education Association released in De- 
cember the results of its annual inven- 
tory on the state of the public schools. 
From figures gathered at the beginning 
of this school term, the NEA found that 
there are over a million more students 
in the schools than at the same time last 
year; that current expense per pupil in 
daily attendance averages $340 (up 4.9 
percent over last year); and that the 
average salary of the classroom teacher 
is $4775. The details of these and other 
figures may be obtained by writing for 
the 31-page report, Estimates of School 
Statistics, 1958-59, to the NEA, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. The price 
is 25¢ per copy. 


College and high school athletic 
coaches are now being enlisted over the 
United States by the National Baseball 
Congress to serve as commissioners in 
staging baseball tournaments for non- 
pro clubs. For information regarding 
positions for the summer, write to the 


National Baseball Congress, Wichita 1, 
Kansas. 


Information recently released by the 
New York State Employment Service j))- 
dicated that camp counseling job pros- 
pects for the 1959 summer camp season 
are good. Most of the resident jobs are 
in the mountain and lake areas of the 
Middle Atlantic and New Ergland 
states, and the day camp jobs are in 
New York City and surrounding area. 
The Camp Unit of the Professional 
Placement Center, 444 Madison Ave., 
New York City, will send a pamphlet, 
What Is a Camp Counselor, to anyone 
interested in this type of summer em- 
ployment. 


Teacher Education Standards in Phys- 
ical Education, an evaluation criteria 
established by the coordinated action of 
the University of Washington, Wash- 
ington State College, University of Ore- 
gon, and Oregon State College Physical 
Education Departments, are being ap- 


YOUTH FITNESS WEEK 


President Eisenhower has proclaimed the 
week beginning May 3 Youth Fitness 
Week. Ideas to help you capitalize on 
this opportunity to promote physical 
fitness in your community will appear in 


the March issue of the JOURNAL. 


the Seandinavian countries. 


is in Germany. 


AAHPER to Sponsor European Tour for 1960 Olympics 


Plans for the AAHPER summer tour to the 1960 Olympic Games in Rome 
now call for participants to visit nine nations, with a possible additional trip to 


The exact date of departure and itinerary have not been completed, but tenta- 
tive plans will have the group leaving either Washington, D. C., or New York 
on July 16. Travel by air, to allow more time in Europe, has been suggested. 

The first stop will be England, and from there the tour will continue on to 
the Continent with stops in Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg, France, Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, and finally to Italy and the Olympic Games—which will 
be staged from August 26 to September 10. 

The tour will be open to all members of our profession, their husbands and 
wives, at a cost of between $1,000 and $1,300. It will be divided into a stay 
of either seven or eight weeks; those who must return for the opening of 
schools before the end of the Games will leave Rome on September 3, and for 
those who can remain, the trip back will be made a week later on September 11. 

AAHPER and the Division of Travel Services of the NEA are making special 
arrangements which will permit visits to European sites of interest. If possible, 
arrangements will also be made to include the “Passion Play,” while the group 


If you are interested in making the Olympic Games trip with those in your 
own profession, you are invited to send a letter or postcard to Dr. Ross 
Merrick, AAHPER Olympic Tour, 1201 16th St, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Details will be sent as they become available. An indication of interest now 
will not commit you in any way to make the trip. 


plied to Oregon State College this month 
as one of a series of objective appraisais 
of the teacher education programs of 
these colleges. 

Continuing self-evaluation and im- 
provement of programs are designed as 
outcomes of the evaluation experiences 
in each of the four institutions. 


A recent report from the Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation shows that 1958 
graduates with a major in recreation are 
earning an average of $4,271, with a 
B.S.; $5,360, with M.S.; director of 
recreation earns an average of $5,613; 
and doctor of recreation, $7,167. Eight 
graduates are on college faculties with 
an average income of $5,700. Other 
graduates are in state recreation serv- 
ices, hospital recreation, municipal ree- 
reation, military recreation, camping, 
public schools, and voluntary agencies. 


Skiing for Beginners, a 16mm mo- 
tion picture of very basic skills, is now 
available through the Photo Visual De- 
partment of the University of New 
Hampshire, Durham. This color-sound 
film was directed and produced by the 
University’s Department of Physical 
Edueation for Women. 


Playground areas at 61 elementary 
schools in Oklahoma City have been 
paved with asphalt under a one-package 
contract. The amount of paved area de- 
pended upon the size of the school. 
Those with fewer than 300 pupils in 
average daily attendance were allowed 
500 square yards; 300 to 600 pupils— 
800 square yards; and more than 600 in 
average daily attendance—1,000 yards. 
Sidewalk games will be painted on the 
asphalt and in some instances, basket- 


ball goals and tether ball posts will be 
added. This will increase the number of 
days per year that children can have the 
advantage of sunshine and fresh air. 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has named leaders for 23 stand- 
ing committees, which will deal with 
health, education, legislation, and other 
PTA activities for the coming three 
years. Of special interest to AAHPER 
members are the following appoint- 
ments: Helen M. Wallace. University 
of Minnesota School of Public Health, 
Minneapolis, for health; William 
G. Hollister, National Institutes of 
Mental Health, Bethesda, Md., for 
mental health; Leon G. Green, Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow, for recrea- 
tion; Mrs. P. D. Bevil, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, for safety; and Paul J. Misner, 
Glencoe, Illinois, for school edueation. 


With greater emphasis being placed 
on outdoor education throughout the 
state of Lovisiana, interest is beginning 
to grow in the schools and colleges. 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, La- 
fayette, under sponsor Melba Sue Hal- 
ford, has an Outdoor Education Club 
with sixteen women students now par- 
ticipating. 


Boys’ Clubs of America has inaugurated 
a two-year $50,000 youth research proj- 
ect to determine the basic needs and in- 
terests of 14- to 18-year-old boys. The 
project is operated in conjunction with 
the Grant Foundation. 

In announcing the project, Boys’ Club 
officials noted that they have found boys 
in the 14-18 age bracket “the most diffi- 
cult to attract and work with in a con- 
tinuing guidance program.” 
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NAMES in the NEWS 


Armond Seidler, University of New 
Mexico, has been appointed chairman of 
that state’s planning committee for the 
Governor’s Conference on Physical Fit- 
ness to be held in the spring. . . . Grace 
Chapin, Georgia State College for Wom- 
en, is on a year’s leave of absence. She 
is on a Fulbright Scholarship as visit- 
ing lecturer in physical education at the 
Women’s College in Bagdad, Iraq. 
Shirley Pritchett, who has taught at 
Hapeville and Thomasville, Georgia, is 
replacing Miss Chapin for the term. . 
Shane MacCarthy, executive director of 
the President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness, has notified C. Carson Conrad, Cali- 
fornia Fitness Project co-ordinator, that 
California has been nominated as the 
state showing evidence of an active 
youth fitness program... .C. J. “Shorty’’ 
Alderson, University of Texas professor, 
and for many years TAHPER parlia- 
mentarian, suffered a heart attack in 
November. He is now recovering, and 
expects to be back at work in March. 
: . Harold Murphy of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been named Midwest field 
representative of the National Golf 
Foundation. 


Honors and Awards 


Harold “Zip’’ Morgan, director of 
municipal athletics in Milwaukee, Wis- 


consin, since 1921, received a recent ci-. 


tation from.the Wisconsin AHPER. He 
is a charter member of the American 
Recreation Society, and member of the 
Boys’ Work Council, Optimists Inter- 
national. 

Joseph Lantagne, past president of 
the California AHPER southern dis- 
trict, has been presented a mounted gold 
gavel for his many years of service to 
the CAHPER. 

Ted Hucklebridge and DeForest Ham- 
ilton of the Sonoma County, California, 


86th Congress Brings Visitors 


The convening of the 86th Congress brought 
to Washington two special visitors. Bernice 
Moss, 1951 AAHPER president, and her father, 
James Moss, saw brother and son Frank E. Moss 
sworn in as junior senator from Utah. Here 
they visit AAHPER Headquarters with Carl 
A. Troester, Jr., and Rachel Bryant, right. 
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Schools have been commended by the 
state’s Committee on Fitness for their 
contribution to a pilot testing project 
in youth fitness. 


Fellowships and Assistantships 
for 1959-60 


The University of Illinois announces 
graduate (academic) assistantships in 
the College Union and Recreation fields 
for 1959-60. These are available to men 
and women who are candidates for 
either the master of science in recreation 
or doctor of philosophy, and have un- 
dergraduate majors in recreation or al- 
lied fields. There is a stipend of $1,800 
plus free tuition. Applications should 
be filed by February 15, with the De- 
partment of Recreation, 111 Huff Gym- 
nasium, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

The College of Physical Education 
and Athletics, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, announces graduate assistant- 
ships in Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Education. Awards are made 
to those with a 2.8 or better grade av- 
erage in junior and senior years at an 
accredited institution. The stipend is 
$1,600 for the year. Applications should 
be filed prior to April, through the 
Men’s or Women’s Physical Education 
Departments at the University, Univer- 
sity Park, Pennsylvania. 


NECROLOGY 


Herman Schnell. Professor and head 
of the Department of Required Physi- 
cal Education for Men, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, of a heart attack 
in April 1958. 

At the time of his death, he had com- 
pleted 12 years on the faculty in Flori- 
da. He had served on numerous AAH- 
PER national and district committees, 
and was a co-chairman of the National 
Conference on Physical Education for 
College Men and Women. 


Laura May Hill. Associate professor 
and chairman of the Department of 
Dance, Mississippi Southern College, of 
a heart attack, September 8, 1958. 

She had served as district and state 
chairman of dance for AAHPER, and 
was a member of the AAUW, MAH- 
PER, SAPSW, the Mississippi Eduea- 
tion Association, and Phi Delta Pi. 

Charles T. Musson. For twenty-five 
years director of physical education at 
the Danbury, Connecticut, High School, 
of a heart attack in December 1958. 

For many years he had given leader- 
ship in the high school, at the Danbury 
Lions’ Club playground, and with the 
Frank H. Lee Memorial Youth Club. 

George W. Anger. Executive secre- 
tary of the Derby-Shelton YMCA in 
Connecticut, on October 18, 1958. 

He was former vice-president in rec- 
reation for the CAHPER, organized 
the Shelton Civie Service Association, 
and was a director of the Derby-Shelton 
Board of Trade. * 


Su 
Memoriam 


Dr. Ralph Waldo Leighton, retired 
dean of the School of Health and Physi- 
cal Education at the University of Ore- 
gon, died in Eugene, Oregon, December 
3, 1958. 

Dean Leighton was born in Ida Grove, 
Iowa, and received his B.A. from the 
College of Idaho, and an honorary doc- 
tor of science degree from the same in- 
stitution. In his professional career he 
served as a public school administrator, 
physical education teacher, and athletic 
coach for ten years in Idaho. In 1928 
he received a teaching fellowship at the 
University of Oregon, and upon receipt 
of his doctoral degree in 1931 at Oregon, 
he was appointed Executive Secretary 
of Research for the University. In 1934 
Dr. Leighton became professor of educa- 
tion, and in 1937 was appointed dean 
of the School of Health and Physical 
Education—a position he held until his 
retirement. 

During the period from 1931 to 1937, 
his responsibilities included the secre- 
taryship of the General Research Coun- 
cil of Oregon. 

While dean of the University of Ore- 
gon School of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, he made outstanding contribu- 
tions to the professions of health and 
physical education through his intensive 
efforts in research, teacher education, 
and public school health and physical 
education programs. 

In his own profession he served on 
numerous district and national commit- 
tees. Some of these included the State 
Joint Committee on Health and Physi- 
eal Education, Oregon Committee on 
Physical Fitness, National Research 
Council of the AAHPER, and Board 
of Associate Editors for the Research 
Quarterly. 

He was presented the Honor Award 
of the Oregon Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, and 
in 1953, Dean Leighton received the 
Honor Award of the AAHPER. * 
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Let US An’ EVERYBODY Help You Get 


You Really WANT! 


Community Skating in a Wisconsin high schoo! gym 
1 kids don’t know—but you do—the only right 
floor for Multi-Purpose Room or Gym—only real floor 
for basketball, gymnastics, dancing—is MAPLE—re- 
silient, springy, easy-on-the-feet-—and DIAMOND HARD 
resistant to dents. NORTHERN MAPLE 


it Funds re WELLS 


Before you bow to substitutes, suggest—’’Why not 
community skating?——Let the gym pay for itself—Other LUMBER COMPANY 


schools do’’—-Remember, roller skating can’t hurt J. Mehomines, Mich 
gan 
Wells DIAMOND HARD Northern Maple floors. Phone UNION 3-9281 


For More on Money-Making Gyms—Write— Member, Maple Flooring 


Mfrs. Assn. 
MORE BOUNCE PER OUNCE — LESS DENTS MAKE SENSE 


YOU BET THERE’S A DIFFERENCE 


A difference in durability—16 points of in Trampolins! iit 


direct support to the perimeter frame, 
ROUND steel tubing, proven to give the 


greatest possible frame strength. The difference is 


A difference is safety—Four separate leg 
sections mean the only trampolin with Ma Way 
REALLY all-clear understructure. 


A difference in performance—steel 
springs or rubber cables, nylon web beds, 
specially woven and with extra stitching 

. AND the famous Quick Turn Ad- 
juster for precise bed tension. 


Check these and other Gym Master ex- 
clusive features and you'll agree— 
Gym Master is built better 
where it counts most! 


THE VARSITY 6 ft. x 12 ft. nylon web bed 
9 ft. x 15 ft. frame 


THE JUMBO 7 ft. x 14 ft. nylon web bed 
10 ft. x 17 ft. frame 


Write today for complete information 


FENNER HAMILTON TRAMPOLIN CO. 


3200 SOUTH ZUNI STREET * ENGLEWOOD, COLORADO 


Automation in Tennis 


(Continued from page 30) 


or any flat, hard surface. Today, 
tennis classes and varsity teams are 
benefiting from eight months of ten- 
nis indoors and out with the use of 
an automatic ball-throwing device. 

Varsity drill indoors throughout 
the winter months becomes possible 
with an automatic device. Grooving 
strokes during the winter allows 
time for the player to concentrate 
on the neglected aspect of strategy 
when spring comes. Scored target 
practice indoors develops accuracy 
and is used competitively to deter- 
mine ‘‘high seorer.’’ Start with tar- 
gets three feet by six feet lying flat. 
The teacher will be surprised to find 
that the most skilled players will hit 
the target only about 20 percent of 
the time at first. 


Create Interest 

I have witnessed a tennis renais- 
sance on more than one campus 
where a ball-throwing machine is 
used. Such a device not only sparks 
class interest but renews enthusiasm 
where there was little or none before. 
An automatic ball-throwing device 
allows old techniques to flower in 
such new ways as: target tourna- 
ments, ladder tournaments, valid 
educational testing for research, 
original games, ete. A tennis ma- 
chine can be made available for fac- 
ulty and students throughout the 
day and evening hours; it is the 
ready partner they have always 
wanted but could not find during 
their limited time for recreation. 
Many colleges and schools use a 
simple sign-up system with a ma- 
chine always connected and ready 
to play. Sinee a machine should be 
completely safe and simple to oper- 
ate, students can practice on their 
own time, by themselves, or with 
their friends, for recreation and fun. 

Motivation through achievement 
and the joy of movement is one of 
the outcomes of good teaching in 
physical education. There is no sub- 
stitute for the close communication 
between a good teacher and the stu- 
dents. An automatic device for ten- 
nis affords the instructor more time 
to nourish this relationship and get 
to the core of the subject. * 
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e Through the cooperation of the Min- 
nesota Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion, the Minnesota AHPER has ob- 
tained the services of a part-time execu- 
tive secretary. Dorothy Berg, health 
education director for MTHA, has been 
appointed to the position. She will 
maintain both offices at 614 Portland in 
St. Paul. 

It is believed that this step will not 
only increase membership, but will pro- 
vide MAHPER with new opportunities 
to grow—through continuing leadership, 
provision of a clearing house for busi- 
ness, providing a meeting place for offi- 
cers of the governing council and a 
storage place for records, and through 
the provision of assistance in publica- 
tions and legislation. 


e A proposal to modify the physical 
education requirement in the junior and 
senior high schools of California (a 
daily period) is being met with strong 
action by the CAHPER. A committee 
has been appointed, and is presently 
gathering not only authoritative opin- 


ions, but also, documented research evi- 


dence to answer these two questions: 
(1) Do students need daily classes in 
physical education in grades 1 through 
12? (2) Is it necessary to have physical 
education a required subject in the cur- 
riculum to make these results obtain- 
able? It is anticipated that a policy state- 
ment will be adopted by the CAHPER 
membership at its annual conference. 


‘District and State Meetings 

e@ Dallas was the site of the December 
4-6 Texas AHPER convention—one of 
the best ever held in the state. Over 550 
persons were in attendance. The fea- 
tured speaker was C. H. McCloy, re- 
search professor emeritus at the State 
University of Iowa. Presiding at the 
convention was Jesse J. Hawthorne of 
East Texas State College, TAHPER 
president. 


e The Statler Hotel in Los Angeles 
will be the site of the 1959 California 
AHPER Conference, March 21-24. 
Jerry Russom, Los Angeles City Schools, 
is serving as conference manager, work- 
ing with more than 15 local committees. 
Arthur Hawkes, Los Angeles County 
Schools, is serving as program chair- 
man, and Edwin Staley, state executive 
secretary, will be the general conference 
coordinator. 


@ The Executive Committee of the Ala- 
bama AHPER met in December at the 
Molton Hotel in Birmingham to map 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


of STATE anv DISTRICT 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


STATE CALENDAR 
MARCH—APRIL 


Wisconsin AHPER, workship, Waukesha, Mar. 
14 

Nevada AHPER, Mar. 15 

Georgia AHPER, Atlanta, Mar. 19-20 

Virginia AHPER, Natural Bridge, Mar. 20-21 

Mississippi AHPER, Jackson, Mar. 20-22 

Florida AHPER, Tampa, Mar. 20-22 

California AHPER, Los Angeles, Mar. 20-24 

Rhode Island AHPER, winter workshop, Univ. 
of R. |., Apr. 3-4 

Connecticut AHPER, spring convention, Apr. 

Indiana AHPER, Indianapolis, Apr. 15-17 

Hawaii AHPER, Honolulu 

Alabama AHPER Executive Committee, Bir- 
mingham, Apr. 25 


plans for the Alabama Education As- 
sociation convention to be held in Bir- 
mingham, March 13. The Alabama 
AHPER section will meet at the YWCA. 


States Elect Officers 

North Carolina. At its annual state 
conference, the NCAHPER elected the 
following officers: Roger Thomas, Ap- 
palachian State Teachers College, presi- 
dent; Doris Harrington, Greensboro 
City Schools, president-elect ; Pat Earey, 
University of North Carolina; vice- 
president — physical education; Carl 
Blyth, University of North Carolina, 
vice-president—health; Taylor Dodson, 
Wake Forest College, vice-president— 
recreation; and J. L. Pierce, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Taylor Dodson was again 


named editor of the NCAHPER News- 
letter. 


Washington. Rhoda Young, Pacific 
Lutheran College of Parkland, assumed 
office as president of the Washington 
AHPER for 1958-59 at the annual con- 
ference in Wenatchee. Jack Leighton, 
Eastern Washington College of Eduea- 
tion, was named president-elect. 

President Young will be acting under 
the provisions of a newly revised con- 
stitution aecepted at the conference. It 
establishes offices and duties patterened 
after the national organization, and is 
expected to be a more effective docu- 
ment than the prervious one. 


Connecticut. Fred Mandeville, diree- 
tor of recreation for Meridien, has been 
appointed CAHPER vice-president-elect 
in recreation, replacing Robert Fitz- 
gerald, who resigned in December. Ar- 
lene Gorton, Connecticut College, has 


been named the new CAHPER member- 


ship secretary. 


Louisiana. In November the LAHPER 
met in Alexandria with the Louisiana 
Teachers Association’s annual conven- 
tion. The following were elected: Edna 
Yarborough, president-elect; Violet 
Davion, vice-president—health; Charles 
“Red” Thomas, vice-president—physical 
education, and Pat Brown, vice-presi- 
dent—recreation. 


Texas. The new 1958-59 officers for 
the Texas AHPER include: Margaret 
Stapper, San Antonio, president; 
Arthur Weston, Rice Institute, presi- 
dent-elect; Herman Segrest, Texas 
A.&M., vice-president — physical educa- 
tion; Ralph Hester, Austin College, vice- 
president—health and safety education; 
Maryhelen Vannier, Southern Methodist 
University, vice-president — recreation; 
L. G. Seils, Texas Western College, 
vice-president for college; Lynn W. 
McCraw, University of Texas, execu- 
tive-secretary-treasurer ; and C. J. Alder- 
son, University of Texas, parliamen- 
tarian. 


Minnesota. The new officers of MAH- 
PER include: Ruth Schellberg, Mankato 
State College, president; Joe Neal, Min- 
nesota: Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion, president-elect; Hildegard Bunge 
of Windom High, Bill Main of Fari- 
bault High, John Bell of Windom, Vi 
Holbrook of Mankato, Ralph Sommers 
of Albert Lea, vice-presidents; Shirley 
Price, Minneapolis, secretary; Lewis 
Rickett, Univ. of Minnesota, treasurer ; 
Carl Knutson, St. Paul, supervisor of 
HPER€S, Department of Education; 
Dorothy Berg, executive-secretary. 


ATTENTION: 
UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
STUDENT MAJOR CLUBS 


Are all of your colleagues members of 
AAHPER? 


Beginning in March, the Association 
is campaigning for 100% membership 
of health, physical education, and ree- 
reation personnel in universities, col- 
leges, public schools, and major clubs. 

All departments and major clubs 
achieving 100% membership by July 
15 will be listed on the AAHPER Honor 
Roll to be published in the September 
issue of the JournNaL. Urge those with 
whom you work to put professionalism 
into action by becoming members. 


College or Pro Baseball? 


(Continued from page 27) 


scouts of collegiate games are higher 
up in the club’s organization than 
are the scouts who contact the high 
school boys, although in some in- 
stances they may be the same. 

The quality of play and of coach- 
ing has been steadily increasing in 
colleges. In the Big Ten, there is 
scarcely a coach who has not had 
some triple ‘‘A’’ or major league 
baseball experience. Many other col- 
leges and universities have baseball 
coaches with several years of pro- 
fessional baseball experience. 

There is also a trend toward sign- 
ing collegiate baseball players. There 
is a decided increase in the number 
of baseball players in the major 
leagues who are college graduates 
as compared with 20 years ago. This 
trend is also evident in the minor 
leagues. 

The decision is a hard one to make. 
There are only 400 positions for ball 
players in the major leagues. No one 
knows for sure how many boys reach 
the major leagues as compared to 
those who sign a professional con- 
tract. It has been said that as many 
as one out of every 50 who sign 
reach the majors, and it has also been 


said that only one out of every 500 
who sign a contract reach the ma- 
jors. 

Those who are going to have to 
make the decision—collegiate or pro- 
fessional baseball or both—are old 
enough to realize that it will affect 
their life’s course. What the decision 
is might change their life only slight- 
ly in the following year or two, but 
what effect will it have in 10 or 20 
years? That is the thing a boy who 
is intelligent and thinks the problem 
through must consider. 

The author believes that the boy 
who has baseball ability should give 
professional baseball a try. If the 
boy does not have the scholastic abil- 
ity or any interest whatsoever in col- 
lege, then he should give baseball a 
try immediately and find out if he 
is going to make'the grade. 

If a boy is at all interested in 
college, then he should go to college 
first. If he makes good in college, 
he will still get his chance in profes- 
sional baseball. If he succeeds or 
fails in professional baseball, he still 
has his college degree and it will help 
him in either case. If he fails to pro- 
duce in college ball he would not 
have made it in profesional ball 
either, but he still has his college 
education. * 
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American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
A department of the National Education Association 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Memberships ilable only to it: 


Professional Membership—$15.00 


terly, NEA Research Bulletin 


Membership—$10.00 
AAHPER Journal 


Name of institution 


Student Professional 
AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 


Student Membership—$3.50 


Begin membership with month of [] January 
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GYM SHIRT Gi66—Snap front, in-or-outer, with body contour shaped sides, shortie 
sleeves, yoked back. Choice of White Gym-Jean, or White Gym-Broadcloth. 


GYM SHORTS B300—A favorite with colleges and universities—majors, too! Continuous 
waistband with inside facing, open on side with extra-long placket, matching buttons, darted 
back, small leg openings, hemmed leg bottoms. Choice of Gym-Twill, or Gym-Gabardine. 


COMPANY 
1727 SO. BRAND BLVD., GLENDALE 4, CALIF. 
2400 BROADWAY, PARSONS, KANSAS 
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New Notch Line 


Most Durable Cover Ever Used! Outlasts Rubber 2 to 1! Perfect Fingertip Feel! 


Wilson opens a new era in inflated balls with a new line... different 
in concept, outstanding in performance and durability. 


Five years of experimentation and testing have been combined with 
chemical research and manufacturing know-how to produce this 
sensational TN-VINYL line. These exacting field and laboratory 
tests have proved this the greatest inflated ball line ever developed. 
Get a grip on a new TN-VINYL ball... football, basketball, soccer 
ball, volley or tether ball...it’s another great Wilson First! 


brochure on this sensational now line. WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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